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ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
BEARINGS, INC. ° DETROIT 14, MICHIC 
ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads © Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact * Larger 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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— the nation with new urgency: how to hold down inflation without stifling growth. . 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 27 . CONGRESS QUIZZES THE ECONOMISTS. The start of an ecti 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 49 = the policies that affect economic growth and price movements. 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 131 


sce ee lil. RETAILERS SAY, “IT’S THE MANUFACTURERS’ TURN.” And further 
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1953 1954 1955 
1946 Year Month 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 143.3 121.7 +1212 


PRODUCTION 

Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,155 1,285 +1,334 

Automobiles and trucks 62,880 160,100 110,663 105,776 104,453 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $69,106 $67,950 $62,350 $67,805 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,31] 11,307 11,251 11,315 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............6.000e 4,751 7,434 6,187 6,227 6,220 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,585 1,170 +1,120 1,058 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 291,074 256,970 246,385 264,699 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., misceilaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............000e eens 


PRICES 

311.9 408.5 394.7 391.8 398.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ++73.2 92.5 80.8 80.3 80.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) pata ++75.4 81.6 90.1 90.1 91.2 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)..............6..000085 17.5¢ 17.8¢ 17.2¢ 17.2¢ 17.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 100) +176.4 174.4 181.6 181.6 181.6 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $45.83 $32.83 $32.00 $32.67 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)...... 2.0... cee eee eee 14.045¢ 31.430¢ 24.835¢ 24.795¢  24.655¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.23 $2.30 $2.25 $2.25 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)........... **30.56¢ 33.86¢ 34.58¢ 34.66¢ 34.71¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b.)..... $1.51 $2.18 $1.65 $1.60 # 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 10)... 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks tt 55,273 55,251 +55,699 54,915 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt 86,087 89,834 +92,483 91,973 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks t 31,338 30,668 +30,185 30,129 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt 25,552 28,055 30,548 30,496 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,177 24,638 24,566 24,763 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK mae _ ry Month 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . Apri $178.0 $341.1 $342.2 $342.8 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) i $16.9 $15.8 $16.8 $17.0 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing i $43.82 $81.59 $81.45 $80.81 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) i “ae 117.2 119.7 119.4 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)... . i $8,541 $16,437 $16,093 $16,379 
Housing starts (in thousands) i 55.9 93.7 79.0 95.0 
Exports (in millions) $812 $2,151 $1,345 $1,557 


* Preliminary, week ended May 10, 1958. Tt Estimate. } § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling 34 in. # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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Charles J. Nelson; 98, 99—Gene Pyle; 114—{top) McGraw-Hill World News; (bot.) 0. M. Marashian; 118—McGraw-Hill World News; 159— 
Willys Motors, Inc.; 171—Ed Neno 
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THE KIND OF CORPORATE TRUST COUNSEL 
THAT REACHES MRS. MAYWOOD 


Good shareholder relations result from many things—including accurate, 
prompt communications; understanding replies to inquiries; successful annual 
meetings. Our Corporate Agency people have earned a reputation for 
competence because they know the importance of the human side 

of their work—whether cooperating at annual meetings, handling stock 
subscriptions, exchanges or splits, tabulating proxies, or going to 

unusual lengths to deliver unclaimed dividend checks. Ask your 

local banker about our Corporate Trust services—or write to us 

at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS " " 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK ee ; SR mamecr FDIC 
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Imagine 


by LOUISE WILSON, Woman’s Editor, 
Radio Station WHAM, Rochester, New York 


“T treasure an old cook book that tells how to prepare a 
rabbit stew. First step: ‘Catch the rabbit’. 


“So ‘Get the apples’ is the first direction for baking an 

apple pie. That’s easy, thanks to the canning industry. I 

was reminded of that when we visited a Comstock Foods 

Incorporated plant at Red Creek. There we watched them 

can apples for pies . . . saw how they are peeled and cored 

by machines... trimmed by hand... carefully inspected . .. then cooked to 

juicy tenderness. Even the spices are added! Now an apple pie doesn’t take 
much work ...or much out of the budget either. 


“And that’s where Employers Mutuals of Wausau plays a part. Canners work 
on a close profit margin. Savings they pass on to us have to come from some 
place. And Employers Mutuals helps canners build substantial savings on their 
insurance. How? By helping promote safety in the plants ... by working with 
the canners and using the experience gained in canning factories all over the 
country. It works! Mr. Comstock will tell you this. And you'll see why Em- 

‘ : “> 99 
ployers Mutuals are called ‘good people toe do business with’. 


Smells good: a secret blend of spices! Art Crowell (right) knows how to mix them. 
Dewey Hubbard may not know the recipe but, like all the men from Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, he’s well acquainted with the over-all operation of a canning plant. That’s 
why he’s able to serve the industry and help make the big savings. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Richard Comstock, President of Comstock Foods 
Incorporated, goes over the figures with Employ- 
ers Mutuals’ Dewey Hubbard (right). In a ten- 
year period, the savings have equalled the profits 
on close to eight million cans of food. A real 
savings! ‘““These people understand the canning 
business,” says Mr. Comstock. ““That’s why our 
experience with Employers Mutuals has been so 
pleasant and our savings so substantial.” 


50 apples a minute can be peeled by machines 
like this one operated by Lorna Barber. There’s 
no time to waste when the apples come in. Workers 
and machines are ready . . . and Employers 
Mutuals’ men help “‘peak up” the safety program 
too. They’ve had experience in this. In Wisconsin 
alone Employers Mutuals carries the insurance on 
more than 75° of all the canning factories. 


Employers Mutuals, with offices all across the 
country, writes all forms of fire, group and 
casualty insurance (including automobile). We 
are one of the largest in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. For further information see 
your nearest representative (consult your tele- 
phone directory) or write us in Wausau, 
Wisconsin, 
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READERS REPORT 





Education Report 


Dear Sir: 

Your Special Report on The Real 
Trouble with U.S. Education was a 
masterful piece of writing [BW— 
Apr.19°58,p154]. Your staff writers 
have performed a highly objective 
piece of writing. In typical Busi- 
NESS WEEK style you have dug to 
the roots of the problem instead of 
dealing with superficial criticism. 
It is a pleasure to read criticism 
straight from the shoulder, free 
from the emotionally charged ad- 
jectives used in some publications. 

When the second article has been 
published, we will be writing for 
at least 1,000 copies of the reprints 
to use as a basis for discussion in 
community “town hall meetings” to 
be held in a thousand communities 
in Ohio. 

Lewis E. Harris 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OHIO SCHOOL BOARDS ASSN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your superb 
educational series! It’s certainly the 
most mature job that has been done 
0. Ts 

Henry H. HUNTER 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The article in a recent issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK on the subject of 
American education is the most 
sensible and best balanced appraisal 
which I have seen anywhere. Un- 
fortunately a good deal of intem- 
perate and ill-informed writing is 
occurring on this subject at the 
present time. We know that in 
many cases Statistics have been 
cited which are quite erroneous. 
All of these things’ tend to cause 
people in the field of education to 
defend the field as a whole, whereas 
we know that there are modifica- 
tions which need to be made, and 
some of them at fairly basic points. 

Vircit M. HANCHER 
PRESIDENT 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Dear Sir: 

These articles have the great 
merit of breadth of view and they 
are particularly significant because 
they have pointed out the essentials 
of the subject. Those of us who 
have had children in high schools 
and have had to take them out and 
send them to private schools so that 
they might learn something are well 
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for last passenger to enter...then close immediately 








THE KOPPERS BUILDING 

IN PITTSBURGH, PENNA., 

modernized its elevators which were installed in 1929 
with Selectomatic operatorless elevators and 

Traffic Sentinel controlled doors. When in Pittsburgh, 
test ride these remarkably smooth Westinghouse 
elevators—and observe Traffic Sentinel in action. 


HOW “COURTEOUS” CAN AN ELEVATOR BE? 


WESTINGHOUSE OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 
WITH TRAFFIC SENTINEL® CONTROLLED DOORS 
PROVIDE AN AMAZING ANSWER 


When Koppers Company, Inc. decided to modernize its Westinghouse elevator system 
to cope with increasing building traffic demands, they again selected Westinghouse 
equipment for their 12 elevators. The modernization provided for the newest Westing- 
house Selectomatic operatorless elevators, as well as electronically controlled Traffic 
Sentinel doors. 

Why operatorless elevators?—because operating costs are cut as much as $7,000 
per car per year. 

Why Traffic Sentinel Doors?—because these are the most courteous elevator doors 
in the world. They work for passengers, not against them. They never “snap” at or 
frighten people. Door opening and closing is controlled entirely by passenger move- 
ment. Doors remain open only as long as necessary—and close only when threshold is 
free and clear. It’s all done electronically with Traffic Sentinel’s “seeing eye.” 

If you’re planning to modernize your present elevator system to meet today’s heavier 
passenger traffic demands, the people to talk to are in your nearest Westinghouse 


Elevator Division office. They'll help you with any elevatoring problem relating to 
modernization or new building installations. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F “Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 





Let-off equipment at Gates Rubber is where 
Johnson Steel & Wire Company’s tire bead wire 
proves out. Johnson’s 1,000-pound coils give far 





longer runs than the former coils of 400 to 600 
pounds. And Johnson’s uniform quality and pack- 
aging techniques insure trouble-free operation. 


Gates Cuts Tare Weights by 7'/2 Times 
With Johnson’s New Bead Wire Spool 


A unique history of success— founded 
on an unusual business philosophy — 
has been written during 47 years of 
business by The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany of Denver. 

From its beginning as a small leather 
shop in 1911, employing a single per- 
son, until the present when it is ex- 
ceeded in size by only five other rub- 
ber manufacturers among 1,400 in the 
industry, Gates has restricted its pro- 
duction to what it calls “‘necessary 
accessories to an essential product.” 

Following this policy, Gates today 
is a leading supplier of industrial rub- 


ber products, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of hose, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of V-Belts, as well as a 
growing producer of tread rubber 
and top quality truck and passenger 
car tires. 

In tire manufacturing, as in its 
production of other products, Gates 
follows this three-fold quality “‘code.” 

1. Get the latest, most efficient tire- 
making equipment and operate it in 
a clean, modern plant. 

2. Insist on finest raw materials. 

3. Establish rigid specifications— 
test to make sure specs are met— 


inspect products in process frequently 
to be certain of desired final quality. 

It’s on points 2 and 3 that Johnson 
Steel & Wire Company, Inc., comes 
into the Gates picture. 

Johnson’s tire bead wire meets all 
requirements of Gates’ four major 
specifications: uniformity of tensile, 
gage, plating as well as cast. 

Then—in meeting Gates’ fifth spec- 
ification (for packaging), Johnson 
goes a step further and ships its tire 
bead wire on the finest new spool-less 
core available in the bead wire in- 
dustry. 





Here the actual beads are formed. 
Thick, uniform bronze coatings on 
tire bead wire, plus required composi- 
tion, result in perfectly formed, 
evenly spaced beads that are tightly 
adhesive. 


In transit, the protection Johnson’s 
new spool-less core gives bead wire is 
important, but equally so is another 
factor—savings in freight costs. 

Gates is extra sensitive to shipping 
costs. By drastically reducing tare 
weight on reels of wire being shipped 
to Gates, and by fully eliminating re- 
turn of empty reels, Johnson cuts tare 
weight to two pounds per hundred- 
weight. 

Easily palletized for quick 
fork-truck handling, Johnson’s 
bead wire on spool-less cores rep- 
resents 7 to 712 times iess tare 
weight than old-style reels. Since 
there’s no return of the flange- 
less cardboard cores, this ex- 
pense is out entirely. 

Once in the Gates plant, spool-less 
cores require less storage space. ‘There 
is nearly 1,000 pounds of wire per coil. 

The clean, unbroken surface of 
Johnson’s tire bead wire, the required 
composition of the bronze piating on 
the correctly tensiled wire all mean 
that the miles of wire in a Gates bead 
will do the job it’s designed for: giv- 
ing strength equal to the overall qual- 
ity of the tire. 

The same assurance of quality wire 
and the latest in packaging technol- 
ogy that Gates gets are available from 
Johnson Steel no matter what your 
specialty wire needs. 

Whether it’s wire for brushes, air- 
craft, bobby pins, high-strength 
springs, textile cards, reinforced rub- 
ber hoses or tires—you can depend on 
Johnson. Call any of the sales offices 
listed here. 
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Where tires get muscles. Tire beads, each made of miles of Johnson Steel’s 
tire bead wire, are shown here ready for delivery to the tire builder. 


On Bag-o-matic machines like these, tires are shaped and cured. The 
Gates’ battery of Bag-o-matics is one of the industry’s largest and most modern. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 


District Sales Offices Dayton Los Angeles 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 


Chicago Dallas Houston 











AMERICAN BLOWER Gyrol. Fluid Drive 


REDUCE PIPELINE 


MARATHON 


Gyrol Fluid Drive is installed outdoors 
at the Roachdale station, an automatic, 
unattended crude-oil booster station. The 
unit pictured consists of a 2,500-hp 
1,800-rpm motor, a class 6 Gyrol Fluid 
Drive, and a centrifugal pump. 
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F. A. MOORE 


Supervisor, Pipeline Engineering 
Dept., Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, 
Ohio. 


His impartial survey found many 
advantages of Gyrol Fluid Drive 
over throttling valves. Recommen- 
dations to C. F. Firmin, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Pipeline Division, have 
resulted in savings of thousands 
of dollars annually. 


Graph shows how pump BHP varies as 
the cube of the speed, while Gyrol Fluid 
Drive efficiency varies directly as the ratio 
of output to input speed. Resuit: major 
power savings over throttling whenever 
pump runs below full speed. 
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helps Ohio Oil Company 


POWER COSTS 10%-25%! 


Adjustable-speed Gyrol. Fluid Drive saves power; 
gives complete flexibility of flow and pressure 


Power savings of $10,000-$12,000 annually have 
resulted since Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio, 
equipped its Jewett, Ill., automatic pumping sta- 
tion with American Blower Gyrol Fluid Drive. 

Infinitely adjustable in speed, Gyrol Fluid Drive 
controls flow and pressure in a 10-in. closed- 
system products line. By eliminating wasteful throt- 
tling, it maintains throughput with lowest possible 
power consumption. 

An 8-stage centrifugal pump is driven by a 
900-hp, 3,600-rpm induction motor through Gyrol 
Fluid Drive. This combination brings these oper- 
ating benefits: 

e@ Single unit provides complete flexibility, re- 
gardless of rate of flow required by changes in 
viscosity or specific gravity. 


* Ammnican - Standard and Standard » are trademarks of 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


American-Standard 


AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION 


e Motor starts under no-load conditions, reducing 
“soft line” demand charges. 


@ Pressure surges in line are eliminated. 
In addition, American Blower Gyrol Fluid Drive: 
e Holds pressure below design pressure of line. 


Maintains minimum suction pressure. 


af 
e Adapts easily to unattended operation. 
ee 


Offers dependability proved by hundreds of 
continuous-duty pump applications. 


For full information on the pipeline-pumping 
savings possible with Gyrol Fluid Drive, contact 
one of our 73 branch offices. Or write: American- 
Standard*, American Blower Division, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Sirocco products, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


Dependable Gyrol Fluid Drives have satisfied 
the automation needs of power plants for years; 
are ideal for remote-controlled pumping stations 
Class 6 Gyrol Fluid Drives are available from 
250 hp to 12,000 hp; speeds to 3,600 rpm. 


Gyrol Fluid Drive Dept. 30 
American-Standard 
American Blower Division 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


] Please send information on Gyrol Fluid Drive 


for pipeline pumping stations; [_] Have an 
pumping 


American Blower representative call. 


Title 
Company 
Address 


City — 
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Loading uranium fuel into the 
AEC sodium reactor designed 
and built by Atomics Interna- 
tional, a division of North 
American Aviation, Inc. 





Water for new Atom Power Plant 
is 99.999992% pure! 


If your problem is Water . . . for indus- 


@ Southern California Edison Co.... 
now generating current trom this new 
reactor in the Santa Susana Mountains 

is the first private utility to produce 


electricity from a non-military reactor. 


As in anv system using water or steam 
in or near an atomic reactor, the qual 
ity of the Santa Susana 


plant is important. Suspe nded and dis 


water at the 


solved mineral solids must be removed 
to prevent them from depositing in 
boiler tubes and turbines. In other types 
of reactors, these solids can also pick 


up and carry radioactivity and could 


12 


make turbines and other equipment 
difficult for maintenance or repair. 


Although this plant’s water supply is a 
clear well water, it contains almost 600 
parts per million of hardness salts and 
Permutit 


softener and demineralizer reduce 


other dissolved solids. The 


these solids to 1/12 part per million... 
a purity of 99.999992%! 


Permutit was chosen to design and sup- 
ply this precise and critical equipment 
because of its long experience in water 
conditioning. 


trial, municipal or home use, we'd like 
to discuss it with you. Address: The 
rermutit Company, Dept. BW-5, 50 
Vest 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. or 
Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


PERMUTIT. 


rhymes with “compute it’ 
@ division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange « Industrial Waste Treatment 








Self-steering car of tomorrow traveling on super highway patrolled by radar 
towers. Future car may be powered by radical new engine, covered with new 
wonder metal, equipped with car-to-home phone, and controlled by automatic pilot. 





Want to build a car 


that drives itself o 


ae 


Thompson Products can help you handle the job 


OME DAY—and it may come sur- 

prisingly soon—a car-maker will 
introduce a radically advanced new 
automobile, and cash in on the giant 
market of tomorrow. Thompson Prod- 
ucts can help design and build impor- 
tant components for such a car today. 

Right now Thompson can aid in 
creating self-steering devices, ad- 
vanced new chassis and engines, uses 
for new wonder metals, and many 
other revolutionary features. 

For years Thompson has been a 


leader in the development of steering 
systems ...in improvement of auto- 
motive and aircraft engines, of chassis 
and airframes... and has pioneered in 
high-temperature, corrosion-resistant 
metallurgy. 

No matter what kind of product you 
want to make, chances are Thompson 
can help you—thanks to its vast experi- 
ence which includes design and pro- 
duction of hydraulic, pneumatic and 
electronic components, assemblies and 
systems ...and a great variety of 


From Thompson's 21 research centers and 25 manufacturing plants 
come, each year, important new advances in mechanics, electronics, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, aerodynamics, thermodynamics and nucleonics. 


processes, from high-precision forging 
to impact extrusion and every kind 
of quality machining. 

If you have a new product in mind, 
why not call for specific information on 
how Thompson can help you build it? 


You can count on 
Thompson 
“p. Products 


@s a partner in solving the design and production 
problems of an advancing technology 


Genera! Offices, Cieveland 17, Ohio 
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Dependable 
Intercom with 


BUILT-IN 
COURTESY 


Executone protects your pri- 
vacy, never interrupts. Exclu- 
sive “Chime-Matic’”® signalling 
announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conver- 
sations are private and confi- 


dential, yet you can reply from, 
across the room, if you wish.* 


Executone Gives You More 
Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged in- 
stantly via Executone. Walk- 
ing time becomes working time. 

®@ Executone handles all inside 
calls — telephone lines are kept 
open for outside calls. 

@ Get information from other de- 
partments while “onthe phone.” 

Installations in every type of 

business prove that Executone 

pays for itself many times over! 

Write for more information. 


Don’t Waik... Talk! 


Lrecilone’ 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


—~-------------4 


EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. K-1. 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have: 
] The name of your local Distributor 

[_) Complete descriptive literature 


Name 





Firm 





Address. 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


~ 
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aware of this situation, and it is 
very heartening to read in a publica- 
tion like yours, with enormous cov- 
erage, so much good sense. 

A. R. GORDON 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

Would like very much to tell 
60,000 school superintendents and 
other educational leaders through- 
out country who receive NEA 
News each week about your Special 
Report on The Real Trouble with 
U.S. Education. May we have 
permission to quote from it? 

Roy K. WILSON 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Hurrah for BUSINESS WEEK. After 
the damaging distortions of Life’s 
education series and the promotion 
of such extremists as Arthur Bestor 
by U.S. News & World Report it is 
comforting to find a_ nationally 
circulated magazine taking such a 
realistic and constructive approach 
to the problems of American educa- 
tion. As a member of the Board of 
Education of Wichita I would like 
to present reprints to the other 
members of the board and chief 
administrators. .. . 

EDWANA DENNING COLLINS 
JOHN L. DENNING & CO., INC. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


Dear Sir: 

At a recent educational confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, the articles in 
BUSINESS WEEK’S April 19th and 
26th issues were highly recom- 
mended, those on the subject of 
American Problems and Opportu- 
nities in Education. I am writing to 
ask that you place my name on the 
list for reprints... . 

DRAYTON S. BRYANT 
THE PHILADELPHIA HOUSING 

AUTHORITY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

1 have read with interest the 
article entitled The Real Trouble 
With U.S. Education. I compli- 
ment you on the article, and feel 
that business—and this, of course, 
includes the business press—must 
take a far greater interest in the 
problem than they have heretofore. 

You might be interested in [our] 
plan . . . now in its fourth year, 
which] has provided extra budgetal 
funds for teachers in the seven 
school districts concerned. It has 
always seemed extraordinary to me 
that the typical high school gradua- 
tion ceremony will list literally 


hundreds of scholarships for its 
graduates, but wi’ have nothing 
comparable for those people who 
got these graduates into a gown 
and mortarboard. ... 

WILSON P. Foss, III 
PRESIDENT, NEW YORK TRAP ROCK 

CORP. 

WEST NYACK, N. Y. 


Welcome to the Club 


Dear Sir: 

In the roster of your 1957 Billion 
Dollar Club [BW—Apr.26'58,p174] 
you made an omission which to us 
was significant, as well as a bit 
painful. 

Last year our company, too, had 
sales of more than a billion—$1,- 
053,325,579, to be exact. As any- 
one in this competitive business will 
tell you, that figure represents a lot 
of cigarettes (Camel, Winston, Sa- 
lem, Cavalier), pipe tobacco (Prince 
Albert, Carter Hall), and other 
tobacco products. 

BOWMAN GRAY 
PRESIDENT, R. J. REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO CO. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Crazy Suits 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Crazy Suits—On-the-Job 
Styles Take an Outlandish Turn 
{BW—Apr.12’58,p78]. . . | thought 
the article was quite factual, well 
organized, and should stimulate in- 
terest among your readers. . 

SAMUEL B. RENTSCH, JR. 
LT (MC) USNR 
U. S. NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Dear Sir: 

In one place you state that 
the aluminized cloth developed and 
produced by Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. is also made by 
Keasbey & Mattison Co.; in another 
you speak of “aluminum foil” mate- 
rial and quote Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co. 

Both inaccuracies apparently 
stem from an unawareness that two 
types of aluminized cloth exist: (1) 
material covered with an aluminum 
foil produced by Keasbey & Mat- 
tison; (2) the aluminum-coated 
material—some 50 times thinner 
than foil facings—developed and 
produced exclusively by 3M. 

It is the 3M material, not “alu- 
minum foil,” which Mine Safety 
Appliances uses in its protective 
garments. .. . 

C. T. VANGSNESS 
MINNESOTA MINING & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Resins © LEXAN® 
cs and Mycalex © TEXTOLITE® Decora 


Another example of 


HOW CHEMISTRY TAMES ELECTRICITY 


... provides Class F insulation at Class B costs 


NEW VARNISH that tames both heat and elec- 
tricity to provide more efficient insulation has 
been developed by G-E chemists. The new material, 
called G-E 9520 Alkanex® Varnish, greatly reduces 
insulation size and weight, permits higher operat- 
ing temperatures — enables electrical equipment to 
deliver more power per pound. 


Development of G-E Alkanex Varnish presented 
General Electric researchers with these problems: 
The new material had to be chemically compatible 
with standard wire enamels, yet resistant to oil, 
moisture, grease and acid. It could not cause exces- 
sive swelling of silicone rubber leads. Preferably it 
would cure in conventional baking ovens at normal 
times and temperatures. 


Fluids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers © Phenolic Molding Powders 
arbonate Resins © Mica Products, Varnishe 


tive and Inaust 


Out of the G-E laboratories came a modified 
polyester resin with all these properties. Field 
tests confirmed the laboratories’ findings: The new 
varnish offered Class F (155°C) insulation pro- 
tection at a fraction of the cost of Class H var- 
nishes previously used for this range. It can be 
used to increase the efficiency of dry type trans- 
formers, magnet coils, stators, armatures and 
other electrical components. 

For data on G-E 9520 Alkanex Varnish, write 
Dept. IMS, CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL 
DIVISION, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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(sreatest Truck 
Advance 


Now available in Ford, GMC, Chevrolet 


... Allison ‘Automatic Brain” 


ite the greatest truck transmission advance 


in 30 years. 
It’s the Allison fully automatic transmission 
—now available in leading trucks, school 
buses and other commercial vehicles. 
No longer must the flow of power be discon- 
nected from the wheels every time the driver 
changes gears. Nolonger must the whole drive 
line take a costly jolt with every shift. With 
the Allison Automatic, engine power is de- 
livered to the wheels smoothly and continu- 
sly. This saves fuel on every shift. And it 
eliminates engine lugging and overspeeding. 
It’s a whole new idea in transmissions. It’s 
actually more than a transmission—it’s an 
“Automatic Brain.” 
What can it do for your trucks? Take your 
cue from what it 1s doing today: 


A Rocky Mountain trucker 
cuts engine maintenance 50% 
a 
A West Coast contractor hauls 
335% more payload per trip 
a 
A Utah ore hauler 
cuts brake maintenance 75% 
* 

A Michigan car-haul 
drives 100 extra miles per day 
a 


An Eastern sand hauler 
makes 3 trucks do the work of 4 


Alison 
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and Dodge 
brings America A NEW KIND OF TRUCK 


It can do the same for you. 

Your driver merely selects the range —then 

the Allison “‘Automatic Brain” takes over. 
, 

It multiplies engine torque 15 times. It 

delivers maximum power right from a dead 

stop. It cushions the engine and drive line 

against costly shock damage. 

Shifting is automatic, so engines can’t lug 

or race. Engine life is increased 35%. It 

shifts instantly, even under full power. 

Its direct-drive lockup engages in every for- 

ward gear for maximum fuel economy. 


Its built-in Hydrawte Retarder permits 


faster—yet safer—descents on even the 
steepest grades—saves you 50% or more on 


brake maintenance. 


ISS1ION 


30 Years 


The Allison Automatic was developed from 
more than 10 years’ service in the heaviest 
military and off-highway vehicles. 

Four leading truck makes—Ford, GMC, 
Chevrolet and Dodge—have engineered 
the Allison 
medium and heavy-duty trucks, school 


Automatic into their newest 
buses and other commercial vehicles. It is also 
available as an integral engine-transmission 
power plant from Chrysler and Ford Indus- 
trial Engine Divisions. 

Before you buy another truck, find out how 
an Allison Fully Automatic Truck Trans- 
mission can repay its modest cost many 
times over in your trucking operation. See 
your dealer in Ford, GMC, Chevrolet and 


Dodge. Or write: 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, indianapolis 6, indiana 


FULLY AUTOMATIC TRUCK 


WtUisst0ns 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


get “Big-order” 
Service 


LL users of Ameripol man-made rubber 

like the big-order service they’re getting 

through our expanded production and ware- 
housing service. 


Your orders are filled from warehouses in 
Chicago, Akron, or Port Newark, N. J., or 
from our giant plants in Institute, W. Va., or 
Port Neches, Texas. Goodrich-Gulf is one of 
the largest producers of man-made rubber, 
and is geared to serve you promptly. 

Ameripol is recognized as the preferred 
rubber for tires and floor tile, fora wide 
range of industrial products from conveyor 
belts to extruded gaskets. Call us for your 
requirements. 


After processing, Ameripol rubber is compressed in bales, 
dusted or wrapped for protection in plastic film. The 
dusted or film wrapped bale can be fed directly into 
Banbury in your plant. 


Cold Non-0i 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 
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A flip of the switch...a press of the button... 


OOK VO HAVOS 


a 
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Auto-typist eliminates routine typing and dictation... by automation 


Auto-typist brings you office automa- 
tion! It’s the fastest, most accurate 
way to handle all repetitive corre- 
. and it’s true that well 
over half of general office « orrespond- 


spt mdenc Cc 


ence is routine, or follows a standard 
form. Sales letters, order acknowledg- 
ments, answers to inquiries, collection 
letters, just to name a few, can be 
handled efficiently and economically 
by Auto-typist Any one of your girls 
can turn out 125 letters a day with an 
Auto-typist —3 to 4 times normal man- 
ual typing output. Any standard office 
typewriter can be converted into an 
automatic typing machine—and one 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY * 2323 NORTH PULASKI ROAD « CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


average typist can operate as many as 
four Auto-typists. 

How Auto-typist works . . . Care- 
fully prepared letters or paragraphs are 
perforated ona paper roll which oper- 
ates the typewriter keys . . . similar to 
a player-piano roll. Twenty or thirty 
complete letters can be included, or a 
series of paragraphs which can be 
combined to make up many letters. 

Salutations are manually typed, 
then, by merely pushing the num- 
bered button or buttons that corre- 
spond to the letter or paragraphs 
desired, Auto-typist automatically 
picks out the letter, or assembles the 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 


paragraphs in proper order, and types 
it perfectly! Manual insertions can 
also be made at any point desired. 

rhe Auto-typist method . .. the 
perfect push-button method of typing 
automatically... .offers definite savings 
to every cost-conscious organization, 
Write for free booklet. 


American Automatic Typewriter Co 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


Gentlemen 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Quality with Quantity 
through Auto-typist Personalized Letters." 


Name 

Company & Title 

Address 

City accneithepsapeneniian Zone State 














In just ten years, Styrofoam has set 
new high insulating standards in 
the cold storage rooms of leading 
U.S. companies... 


No wonder Styrofoam 


Ten years ago, a newcomer in the field . . . today, the 
most copied insulation on the market. That's the per- 
formance record established by Styrofoam* in the low- 
temperature rooms of leading companies throughout 
the United States and Canada. And now .. . architects 
and builders are taking advantage of Styrofoam in 
“comfort” applications, too. 

A close look at its unmatched combination of properties 
tells you why Styrofoam is a lastingly efficient, mainte- 
nance-free insulation. It has a permanent low “K” factor 
that stays low because Styrofoam is waterproof. It has 
thousands of noninterconnecting air cells that water 
can't penetrate. It doesn't rot, mold or deteriorate ... 
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Styrofoam holds the right temperature in freezer room or front office 





is proving superior as 
“comfort” insulation! 


doesn’t attract insects, vermin and rodents. In addi- 
tion, Styrofoam is lightweight, clean and easy to han- 
dle. This remarkable combination of properties makes 
Styrofoam a superior insulation for churches, schools, 
offices and homes as well as for cold storage rooms. 











masonry 








portland 
cement 








STYROFOAM 








plaster 
applied 
direct 
































New construction method substantially cuts costs in 
masonry construction by eliminating furring and lath- 
ing—assures a warm, dry interior. Styrofoam is adhered 
to brick or concrete block wall with Portland cement 
mortar. Plaster keys directly to Styrofoam. For more 
information, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Plastic Sales Department 1919H. 


*Styrofoam is a registered trademark of The Dow Chemical Compan 
y y 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


because it has lifetime insulating efficiency, unyielding resistance to moisture 
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No.1in a series of Worthington reports on modern plant 
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The Importance of Air Conditioning — Enlightened 
members of the business community do not regard air condition- 
ing as a mere cooling device. They look on it, rather, as an essen- 
tial production tool deserving of their most careful and earnest 
consideration. Management has learned that air conditioning has 
a tremendous effect on people. It reduces turnover and absentee- 
ism, and makes recruiting easier. It protects capital investment, 
too. Air conditioning helps eliminate rusting through humidity 
control, and halts damage to walls caused by seasonal expansion 
and contraction. In new building construction, it does away with 
the need for many expensive windows, reduces maintenance 
costs and increases the amount of usable floor space. 

Many manufacturers have discovered, too, that air condition- 
ing can make an enormous contribution to their product quality. 
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Guide to more effective 





Air 
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Production —Nation-wide surveys show air conditioning increases productivity between 7% and 50%. 


Not only is efficiency continued through the entire year, but air 
conditioning also filters out dust and other airborne particles 
harmful to many processes. 


The Kinds of Air Conditioning — Selection of equip- 
ment depends primarily on your physical plant. There are two 
basic categories of air conditioning equipment—package and cen- 
tral. Packaged units are normally (though not exclusively ) used 
in existing plants. They are self-contained units having a built-in 
compressor, chiller, air handling equipment and electric motor. 
Package units are usually spotted in strategic locations through- 
out the plant. Central air conditioning systems are built from 
individual components selected to best satisfy the job require- 
ments. A single equipment group air conditions the entire plant. 
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power planning: 








Conditioning 











Quality —Air conditioning is a significant 
factor in maintaining the high quality of your 
product. It helps keep efficiency at maximum 
levels all year ’round. 


Employees — Improved morale and 
sharply reduced absenteeism are immediate 
benefits. Air conditioning also betters your 
position in the local labor market. 


Equipment — Humidity control 
in air conditioning reduces rusting, while 
steady temperatures prevent harmful ex 
pansion and contraction of walls. 








Selection and Service — Choice of air conditioning 
equipment is critical. It is wise to select from a complete line. 
Worthington, for example, manufactures a full range of air con- 
ditioning equipment. This permits a completely unbiased rec- 
ommendation. You get precisely the equipment that suits your 
plant. Service facilities are also extremely vital. It is advisable 
to select equipment by a manufacturer who maintains regional 
and distributor depots. The Worthington service system is avail- 
able for on-the-spot supervision of installation, and initial start- 
up, and periodic inspections. Instruction of your personnel in 
maintenance and operating procedures is also available. Lastly, 
the Worthington system provides immediate spare parts delivery 
and trouble shooting help by service experts located in five stra- 
tegic Regional Engineering & Service centers. 
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4 EQUIPMENT STEAM POWER 


FREE— Power Planning Guide. 
New Worthington brochure describes 
nine helpful ways for putting power 


to work in your plant. Includes 


Po Wer 


additional facts and figures on the 
subject of this advertisement. 
Write: Worthington Corporation, 
Section 109-1, Harrison, N. J. 
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Only underwood brings 10-ke 


Simple 10-Key underwood Master-Touch... Fast, Easy, Accurate 
Fast because just 10 keys handle all figuring! 
Easy because there’s no need to watch the keys! 


Accurate because you can enter figures as you read them! 


MASTERS YOUR 


WMEIErWMWTOOCE] “rareaworns 





simplicity to every figuring job! 


betelevanvoteye! 10-key 
“Matter-Touch 





1. Low priced POST-MASTER* saves all the time you programmed for payrolls, accounts receivable, ac- 
spend footing and balancing customers’ accounts, counts payable, statistical records and reports, bud- 
locating and correcting trial balance errors, putting getary records, etc. Offers many automatic features. 
the detail on and balancing statements. It posts, bai- 
ances and proves ledger and statements in a single 
line entry. Fast and error-free. Easy terms available. 


. Just 714 lbs., the new ADD-MATE* is the only phone- 
size, all-electric adding-subtracting machine. Ideal 
for store, home or office — adds, subtracts, multiplies, 

2. Famous UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 10-Key Adding- totals, sub-totals. Big-machine results for only 

Subtracting Machine. Complete figuring unit — adds, $168.50 plus tax. Carrying case optional. 
subtracts, multiplies. All models handle forms as well 


; : : : 5. New PRINTING CALCULATOR combines the 10-key sim- 
as tape for simultaneous figuring and record-keeping. : 


plicity of Underwood Sundstrand adding-subtracting 
3. Multi-total GENERAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE for any with touch multiplication, automatic division and con- 
job requiring multiple totals and balances. Can be stant feature for easy handling of all business figures. 


* An Underwood trade-mark 
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HELPS... 


REVOLUTIONIZE HOSPITAL WARE—Zylon Prod- 
ucts Company’s new plastic hospital utensils molded 
with Pro-fax*, Hercules polypropylene, cost much 
less than existing equipment, provide added comfort 
and convenience for patients and staff. Colorful, 
lightweight, and easy to handle, they can be steam- 
sterilized, will resist stains, chemicals and saline 
solutions. 


*Hercules Trademark 


REVOLUTIONIZE RESTAURANT MENUS—Meat processors 
can now offer succulent steaks at budget prices. Portion steaks 
cut from utility or commercial beef are easily tenderized with 
Ave-It®, Hercules’ “dip, drain, and freeze” liquid tenderizer. 
Hercules also produces MSG, monosodium glutamate, and HVP, 
hydrolyzed vegetable protein. 


REVOLUTIONIZE TRAILERS—Mid-States Corporation’s two- 
tone Mobile Homes are not only gay, but they are weather- 
defying, too, because they are finished with Parlon®-fortified 
enamels supplied by Capitol Chemical Company, Chicago. Parlon 
adds both durability and drying speed. Mid-States gains fast 
taping, 45-minute recoating, and dust-free surfaces for outside 
storage within three-quarters of an hour. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
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Key indicators, more and more, point to some leveling out in the busi- 
ness curve (BW—May3’58,p25). And if so, it’s high time 


For, measured by almost any yardstick you choose, this already is the 
postwar’s most serious slump. Some quick examples: 


¢ Industrial production has dropped 14%, as against 10% in 1953-54. 


* Gross national product is down 4% this time vs. 242% in 1953-54. 
¢ Factory employment’s drop is about 1% deeper than in 1953-54. 


¢ Unemployment has risen substantially more this time (though differ- 
ences in the methods of counting obscure the precise variations). 


Fortunately, spring has brought an air of hopefulness. You detect it, 
in rising chorus, in day-to-day reports of businessmen themselves. 


Moreover, some of the basic figures give body to these hopes. 


Personal income has firmed up ever so slightly since February, and this 
may be credited with stabilizing retail sales. For the future, there is the 
much-cited rise in government spending plus growing indications of greater 
activity in construction, including housing. 


Personal income, after falling more than $5-billion at an annual rate 
between August and February, seems to have recovered a bit. 


The annuai rate of $342 8-billion estimated by the Dept. of Commerce 
for April would be about $1-billion above February’s low. Moreover, it is 
about $1%-billion above a year ago (though the year-to-year showing is 
bound to worsen this summer as we compare with 1957 peaks). 


There is room to wish of course, that the composition of personal 
income were a little healthier Too much of it now is coming from govern- 
ment and too little from industry. 


But, in a measure, this is due to the “automatic stabilizers” we have 
talked about for so long They’re supposed to make up part of the income 
lost when recession sets in, and they’re coming through. 


Wage-and-salary payments to individuals have fallen more than $8-bil- 
lion from their 1957 top (at seasonally adjusted annual rates). Such payments 
continued to decline in March and April. 

But unemployment compensation payments also rose, of course. Mean- 
while, social security benefits were going up pretty rapidly. 

Then, in recent weeks, there has been an increase in payments to 
veterans, principally due to larger rebates on life insurance 


Here you have Uncle Sam contributing almost $2-billion additional (at 
an annual rate) to personal income in March and April alone. This, with the 
farm income gain, accounts for the fact that the total turned up in those 
months even though industry’s payrolls still were sagging 

Washington’s outlays, incidentally, are up nearly $5-billion in the last 
year for unemployment benefits, social security, and veterans. 


And, regardless of source, these dollars support consumer spending. 
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Credit personal income’s small upturn or what you will, retail sales in 
April improved on the disappointing February-March figures. 


Dollar volume of all types of retail establishments pulled about 2% 
ahead of March after allowance for the number of trading days and seasonal 
factors. Moreover, it got back very close to year-ago levels. 


Statistics on retail sales, like most others these days, are subject to 
various interpretations. You can quite reasonably say, for example, that 
food stores’ fine gains are robbing other retailers. 


You can also complain that foed stores’ gains are mostly price. 


Dollar volume of all retailers so far this year comes to $60.8-billion. 
That's a scant $230-million behind the same 1957 period. 


But we are that close to a year ago only because food stores in the first 
four months rang up a gain of $1%4-billion. (Automotive establishments fell 
more than $1%-billion behind last year while changes for other types of 
stores were relatively small and about canceled out.) 


This gain in food sales means little in terms of diet. Nearly two-thirds 
represents higher prices, most of the rest more mouths to feed. 


Off the figures, auto dealers may feel that the high cost of feeding the 
family has left people with too little to buy cars. 


Yet it’s hardly as simple as that, and nobody will ever be able to prove 
it anyway. There is also the factor that unemployment, smaller weekly pay 
envelopes, and insecurity work against car buying—especially mortgaging 
future income on installments. 

Moreover, the high cost of new cars may have encouraged most heads of 
households to make the old one do while spending on other things. 


Homebuilding helped spark recovery from both the 1949 and 1954 
recessions—and now hopes are rising that it will repeat as government steps 
to aid housing begin taking hold (page 46) 


Already there’s an omen: New homes started in April jumped to about 
a 950,000 annual rate, up from under 900,000 in February and March. 


Moreover, it’s doubtful that April had yet felt the stimulus of Wash- 
ington’s efforts to any extent. Rather, last month’s upturn probably was 
mainly a recovery from the weather-impeded rates of earlier months. 


One word of caution is needed in connection with the sharp upsurge in 
applications for FHA and VA mortgage guarantees: 


A lot of the rush comes from applicants who hadn’t a chance under 
the mortgage terms and tight money conditions of the last 18 months. This 
is particularly true where existing houses are involved, though it applies 
to some extent to new ones as well. 


Straws in the wind: If you’re looking for signs that basic production 
may be turning the corner, you may be getting the signal from steel and 
electric power. Steel this week is scheduled to push above 50% once again, 
and power output has gone ahead of a year ago. 
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ENJAY BUTYL fabulous new rubber 


Best travel companion for tires...new Butyl tubes 


g 


Summer driving ahead! It can be carefree and safe with new inner tubes made of 
Enjay Butyl rubber. Put one in every new or recapped tube-type tire you buy—or in 
a tubeless tire that may resist repair. Proven superior for over ten years because they 
hold air better and last longer, 98% of all inner tubes are now made of Butyl. Your tire 


dealer can show you how a new Butyl tube adds to your driving pleasure and safety. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 5ist st., New York 19, N.Y 


Other Offices: Akron - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans « Tulsa 





At Sun Oil Company stations, PLexicias is used for large diamond-and-arrow signs, caduceus insignia, and wall letters. 


Day and Night 


you see big names in 





PLEXIGLAS 














From dawn to dusk, sign faces and letters made 


of gleaming PLEXIGLAS” acrylic plastic are 
outstanding in legibility and colorful appear- 
ance. At sundown, internal lighting brings them 
to life with complete luminosity . makes them 
even more eye-catching and colorful against 
the night sky. In addition, PLEXIGLAs—the out- 
door plastic—resists weather, breakage and 


aging... 


.keeps maintenance costs way down. 


PLENIGLAS for 
SIGNS / hou 
Pit 


PLEXIGLAS makes possible signs that stand out 
in today’s competition for customers. It enables 
sign designers to use large areas of color and 
light to command attention to the country’s 
best known names, products and services. Don't 
be behind the times in signs. Base your company 
whether it involves a_ single 


sign program 


unit or thousands, ol any SIZE —Oon PLENXIGI \S. 


Chemicals for Industry 


FAI ROHM & HAAS 
ae COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadian Distributor: ( 
130 Queen's Quay Ea 





OLD WAY: anonymous, costly 





NEW WAY: distinctive, economical 


Hose sales climb...package cost drops 58% 
...Wwith switch to colorful CORRUGATED boxes 


} 


! 
peen 


reeis may have 
gh a few years ago, but 
smart distributor of auto 
heater hose wants tt packaged 
printed corrugated drums 
with his checkbook COO, 
Denver manufacturer found 
se had been traditionally 
reels—cost $1.55 each 
lden metal shortage made 
{to get Corrugated drums 
st 65 Distributors 
handle. Dts- 


Lighter 


Easier to 
tter looking 
ed shipping charges 


. color on an industrial 


container. For only pennies extra, 
this otherwise drab box gets an excit- 
ing look. No heater hose ever had 
more powerful brand identification 
At the point of sale, anonymous reels 


just don’t have a chance. This happy 


manufacturer attributes a considerable 


amount of a big sales gain to the 
colorful corrugated package 

In countless packaging applications 
today, corrugated 1S boosting sales, 


reducing costs, improving dealer and 
customer acceptance 

Do these goals appeal to you ? Talk 
with your nearby boxmaker. He's 
listed in your classified telephone 
directory under ‘ Boxes—Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make itt. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, NJ. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED eee 


Corrugated Container Machinery 
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THE PRICE PICTURE—I 


What's Wrong, What To Do 


Now, in the midst of recession, just 
about every U.S. citizen above the age 
of irresponsibility is concerned about 
prices--why they've stayed up while 
production and employment have 
dropped, what’s to be done about the 
twin worries of high prices and low 
output. 

¢ For businessmen (page 36), this 
is becoming a critical problem, with 
sharp conflicts developing between 
manufacturers and suppliers and the 
retailers who have to face highly price 
resistant customers. 

¢ For legislators and government 
policymakers (page 34), the paradox of 
so-called “‘inflationary recession” is 
being intensively analyzed by some of 
the nation’s leading economists, pre- 
liminary to Congressional action on 
taxes, spending, or new wavs to promote 
stable economic growth. 
¢ Maladjustment—There is growing 
agreement among economists that the 
U.S. price system—which, according to 
tradition, is supposed to allocate labor 
and resources to their most efficient 
use, to produce economic balance at 
high levels of employment, and to 
stimulate growth—has been functioning 
badly. 

For the svstem to do these jobs well, 
most economists have long maintained, 
prices should be free to move up or 
down in response to consumer demand, 
to the changing costs and earnings of 
various industries, to desires of business 
and consumers to save and invest. 

Many economists, though by no 
means all, have concluded that big 
business, big labor, and big government 
(which now accounts for more than 
20% of all spending on goods and serv 
ices and which supports the prices of 
many agricultural and mineral products) 
have greatly reduced the flexibility of 
key prices in the U.S. They have 
created a price system that stavs rigid 
or even rises when business drops (BW 

Jun.15°57,p188) 
¢ Basic Faults—Basic flaws in this price 
svstem that sometimes make conven- 
tional fiscal and monetary policies back 
fire. Policies that are aimed at curb 
ing price rises may only reduce demand 
and output without putting a real dent 
in the price structure (BW—May10°5S, 


p36 


[The problem facing Congress and 
the Administration, therefore, is not 
only how to cure the recession but also 
the longer-range problem of how to 
draw up policies that won't require gov- 
crnment or the banking authorities to 
choke off economic growth in order to 
keep prices stable. 
¢ Differing Views—Though economists 
generally agree on the importance of 
trying to achieve high employment, 
economic growth, and_ relative price 
stability (in roughly that order of 
priority), there are sharp disagreements 
about how to attain these goals. ‘These 
are already being argued out as the 
Joint Economic Committee hearings 
wear on. Should government take a 
bigger role in controlling or directing 
the price system? Or should the system 
be remade more closely in the image 
of the flexible arrangement that 
allegedly once existed. You can already 
see the formation of the main 
of therapists 

The “It's Not Perfect But Let It 
Alone” school, represented, for instance, 
by Milton Friedman of the University 
of Chicago: “The goal of an extremely 
high degree of economic stability is 
certainly a splendid one. Our ability to 
attain it, however, is limited. . The 
attempt to do more than we can will 
itself be a disturbance that mav in 
crease rather than reduce instabilitv.” 

The “Make the System Freer and 
Use Existing Controls Better” school, 
represented by Neil H. Jacoby of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
a former member of Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers. Jacoby 
would sharpen monetary and fiscal con 
trols to make them broader and more 
equitable. He would increase competi 
tion not only by enforcing the antitrust 
laws but also by extending them to 
cover labor unions, cooperatives, and 
other exempt activities. He would also 
have government gradually withdraw 
from price-fixing and _price-supporting 
and reduce tariffs, import quotas, and 
other restrictions on international 
trade 

The closely related but somewhat 
more pessimistic monetary-fiscal policy 
school represented by Arthur Smithies 
of Harvard: “There is the 
bility that 


blocs 


Poss! 


monev and fiscal measure 


will not be sufficient. The issue will 
then have to be faced whether a socially 
disturbing rate of price increase should 
be tolerated, or whether direct measures 
are to be taken that will increase com- 
petition in the labor and product mar 
kets with the object of modifving wage 
demands and _ stiffening emplover re- 
sistance to them.” 

The “We Need New Control Instru- 
ments” school, which ranges from pro 
ponents of moderate reforms in mone- 
tary policy to those who want far more 
government planning and regulation of 
prices and wages. 

Among the moderates are Otto Eck 
stein of Harvard, who calls for policies 
to cope with bottlenecks such as con 
trols on consumer credit, and wants 
better means of influencing the level 
of investment, such as variable depreci- 
ation allowances. Others call for better 
coordination of over-all government 
cconomic policy, expert bodies to make 
recommendations to guide wage and 
price decisions by unions or corpora 
tions, and measures to make taxes 
and contributions to social security 
more readily variable by the govern- 
ment 
¢ From the Top Down—Some direct 
interventionists, such as Abba P 
Lerner of Johns Hopkins University, 
insist that “just as public utility prices 
can be and are being regulated so as 
to prevent monopolistic exploitation, 
so administered prices and wages can 
and should be regulated so as to pre 
vent sellers’ inflation and the depression 
it mav bring with it.” 

Allan Gruchy of the University of 
Marvland would have the U.S. follow 
the example of Sweden and Norway and 
rely more heavilv on national economic 
planning, more negotiation and con 
sultation between government = and 
major groups, and less on 
“manipulation of the economy by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


CCOnOTHIC 


aren't really so far 
ipart on what’s wrong with the U.S 
price system. But how to treat it ob 
viously will have to be hammered out 
not primarily by economists but by the 
politicians, the voters, and the lobbies 
in this and, doubtless, for 
many sessions to come 


lhe economists 


session 
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THE PRICE PICTURE—II 


Congress Quizzes the Economists 


ay 


PHESE ECONOMISTS (facing camera) are among 46 who will give the Joint Economic 
Committee views on prices—and what they have to do with economic growth and slump. 


QUIZZER Henry S. Reuss, a Democratic 
congressman from Wisconsin, tangled with 


economist on issue of prices in recession. 


CHAIRMAN of the Joint Committee is 
Rep. Wright Patman. His group was often 


in conflict with opinions of witnesses. 


Members of Congress this week got 
a fresh look at their favorite villain “of 
the recession—sticky prices. 

restimony from the first group of 
the professional economists Congress 
plans to hear didn’t fit the ideas of 
most lawmakers, or, indeed, of many 
businessmen and many of the econ- 
omists who will be testifving later. ‘The 
witnesses are appearing before the Joint 
Economic Committee in a series of 
panels. Altogether, 46 experts are 
scheduled to testify in hearings extend- 
ing through May 22. 

Actually, the committee is not 
primarily examining the role of prices 
in the recession. Its target is broader 
(page 33): the role of prices in the 
whole concept of economic growth and 
stability. But in the opening days of 
the hearings, the recession kept bob- 
bing up in practically every exchange. 
¢ Controversial Concepts—So by mid- 
week, lawmakers had been presented 
ideas like these—ideas many of which 
will be vigorously disputed by the eco- 
nomists they hear from later 

e Prices are not nearly so sticky 
as the official indexes make them out. 

e There's hot price competition 
right now even in such industries as 
steel and autos, which are usually classi- 
fied with the “administered price” in- 
clustries 

e The pzice measurements _fol- 
lewed most closely by lawmakers and 
businessmen—the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics wholesale and consumer price in- 
dexes—are only rough approximations 
of price movements and may even be 
misrepresenting basic trends 

e Even the interpretation com- 
monly being given these indexes was 
challenged. Several economists—joined 
by the man in charge of gathering the 
RLS indexes—agreed that prices in this 
recession are not showing unusual sticki 
ness. On the contrary, thev see the in 
dexes performing just about as thev have 
in previous downturns. 


l. Is Inflation Necessary? 


Che hearings opened this week with a 
session supposed to be devoted to the 
relationship of prices to economic 
growth and full employment What the 
committee wanted to know was whether 
it’s possible to have both stable prices 
and full employment, or whether we 
will have to pay for full employment 
with an ever-rising general price level— 
that is, creeping inflation 

Most of the first panelists see noth- 
ing basically inconsistent in the two 
goals. But all of them warned that 
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EDWIN NOURSE, first chairman of Council of Economic 


visers, argued stable prices are already a goal by implication. 
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Ad- 


BETTY FISHMAN of West Virginia University joined husband 
Leo in favor of retaining Employment Act wording as is. 


G. L. BACH of Carnegie Tech backed change in 
Employment Act to make stable prices a U.S. goal. 


JOSEPH ASCHHEIM of Johns Hopkins said prices have usually 


fallen in the past when unemployment reached about 5%. 
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something more by way of public policy 
would be needed. 
¢ New Goal—Most but not all of the 
first panelists recommended—as a first 
tep—that the wording of the Employ 
ment Act be changed to make stable 
prices an explicit goal of national 
policy. ‘The act mentions “‘maxi- 
mum purchasing power’ among. its 
ind veteran economist Edwin G. 
Nourse argued that this implies a stable 
level. But Nourse—first chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic 
\dvisers, which the act created—was 
opposed by G. L. Bach, dean of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Admin- 
istration at Carnegie Tech, and by 
Joseph Aschheim of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Both stressed the importance 
of writing price language into the law 
\ husband and wife team of 
omist Betty Fishman of 
West Virginia University dis 
enter Phe wording of 
the present law is good enough 
¢ Opposing Stands—In a statement, 
that expan- 


iggregate 


now 
goals 


price 


econ 
Leo ind 
we're 


believe the 


| ! hman irgued cconomic 


curs when demand is 
in relation to output—the same 
is that give mse to rising 

Aschheim challenged Fishman’s view 
that growth and to 
ther ting a paper prepared for the 
Otto Eckstein of Harvard 
that “periods of rapid 
with and without i 
this country but 
countries as well. This 
committee will 
ibout during the hearings 
How Many Jobless?—Aschheim went 
the heart of the policy question that 
How unem 
ployment is necessary before the up 
ward pressure on prices relaxes? 

lirst, Aschheim granted that if full 
empl ment 1s 


price INCTCASCS 


Qo 
xO 


omnnttee b 
I.ckstein says 
vth occurred 
not only in 

other 

of views the 


ir m 


orries politicians much 


defined as a permanent 
excess of demand for labor, then prices 
will rise But if full employment 
is defined as the maximum level con 
istent with price stabilitv—as he thinks 
t should be—then the task of the policy 
makers will be lightened. Moreover, he 
added, prices fell in 1949 when unem- 
ployment of the 
when 


iveraged only 5 
and 
unemployment was at 5% 


1954 

levels ot 
unemployment with which he feels it’s 
(On a 
unemploy 


labor force, again in 


possible for policvmakers to live 
idjusted 
ment is now at 7 


isonally basis. 


ll. Are Indexes Wrong? 


Aschheim introduced an idea that 
will crop up often: that the BLS in 
tell the whol about 
declines in the current 
resulted in a 

price 


dexes don't story 


price recession. 
hearings 
criticism of the 


Kenneth J] 


| uc sd Vs 
broad indexes 


from Arrow, professor ot 
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cconomics and statistics at Stanford 
University, and from Martin Bailey of 
the University of Chicago. 

e Crossfire—Bailey found himself at 
odds with two of the toughest de- 
baters in Congress when he argued 
that prices are not nearly so rigid as the 
official indexes indicate. First he ran 
into a barrage of questions from Rep. 
Hlenrv S. Reuss (D-Wis.); later, when 
Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.) 
came into the room, he had to defend 
himself afresh. Both Reuss and O’Ma- 
honev have often criticized industry for 
failure to adjust prices downward. 

In a brief opening statement, Bailey 
tartly told the committee that Con- 
gressional interest in so-called adminis- 
tered prices was largely a waste of time. 
He believes that there is much less price 
iigidity than industries themselves claim 
there is, particularly in times of reces- 
sion. In steel and the petroleum indus- 
trics, he ‘the evidence is conclu- 
sive that actual prices are sensitive to 
month-to-month changes in market con- 
Yet these are often cited as 
examples of industries in which rela- 
tively few big companies control prices. 
e GM Cited—O'’Mahonev reminded 
Bailey that Harlow Curtice, president of 
Motors, had recently testified 
before a Congressional committee that 
the company set its prices with the idea 
of netting a return of 15% on net 
Vhis, O'Mahoney implied, was 
1 clear case of admmustered pricing 

But when the chips are down, they'll 
have to meet the market or go broke,” 


said, 


ditions.” 


Gencral 


valuc 


Bailey said 

O'Mahoney then added that George 
Ilumphrev, former Secretary of the 
l'reasurv, now head of National Steel 
Corp., recently testified that steel prices 
were not going to be reduced even 
though capacity was then around 48%. 

Steel never eager to 
admit price cutting occurs, Bailey told 
the committee. In the industry it’s con- 
“not a nice thing to de.” But 
in practice, he said, salesmen do cut 
prices—sometimes in dollars, sometimes 
by increasing services—and he is con- 
vinced such cuts are common in the 
present market 
¢ Money Might Help—H. FE. Riley, 
chief of the BLS division of prices and 
cost of living, and O. V. Wells, who 
supervises price studies for the Dept. of 
\gricultmre, agreed that their indexes 
could be improved if more funds were 
available. 

Riley, in response to questions, said 
the BLS indexes are performing just 
about as they have in previous reces- 
He cited a study comparing re 
corded price changes with the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro 
duction in the six downturns preceding 
the present one. 

“In consumer prices 
have been sticky,” he summed up 


executives are 


sidered 


sions 


each instance, 


THE PRICE PICTURE—III 


Retailers 


Prices of goods—from pipe fittings to 
mattresses—are caught in the middle of 
a tug-of-war. Consumers and retailers 
are on one end of the rope, and manu- 
facturers and distributors are on the 
other. 

That’s pretty much the picture as 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters found it this 
week talking to businessmen around the 
country. At every level—manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer—most businessmen 
adamantly insist that general price re- 
ductions are out of the question. But 
these same businessmen admit that: 

e Price has become an increasingly 
important factor in moving goods. 

¢ Special one-shot price deals are 
available, though vou still have to dig 
hard to find them. 

e There is a softness in the market- 
place that might result in open price 
adjustments this fall if the economy 
doesn’t turn upward soon. 
¢ Firmer Than Most—Still, most agree 
prices are stickier than you might ex 
pect in a recession that already has 
progressed further than any since the 
end of World War II. As the Monthls 
Keview of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York points out: “Despite the 
more rapid contraction in the current 
recession, neither wholesale nor retail 
prices have responded to nearly the 
same extent as in the previous postwar 
contractions.” 


|. At Retailers’ Expense 


It's the merchants—the businessmen 
who are closest to the wary consumer— 
who have been feeling the greatest pres- 
sure. BUSINESS WEEK reporters in cits 
after citv found them agreeing that the 
consumer is highly _ price-conscious. 
Price promotions are far more impor- 
tant in their merchandising plans this 
vear. 

In St. Louis, for example, the divi- 
sion manager of a big chain says: “We 
have been slashing prices and won't 
advertise an item unless it has been cut 
25%. The results have been good.” 
¢ Squeezing Last Drop—In many cases, 
though, merchants frankly admit that 
the price promotions are not the result 
of actual reductions but are either (1) 
clean-out merchandise they 
can’t move any other wav or (2) adver 
tising campaigns that stress prices that 
have been available all along. 

In fact, a preponderance of retail 
opinion adds up to the fact that mer- 
chants have just about squeezed out the 
last drop of water in their own price 
structures. Thev sav it’s up to the 
distributors and manufacturers now to 


sales of 
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Say, ‘It's the Manufacturers Turn’ 


take a bigger share of the price-cut med- 
icine, 

¢ The Burden—A Portland (Ore.) mer 
chant admits there has been some shad- 
ing of prices by manufacturers, but he 
adds: “‘As far as I can determine, retail 
is still bearing 65% to 70% of all price- 
cutting today.” 

From all parts of the country, dis- 
gruntled retailers reported the same 
tight squeeze—a price-conscious con- 
sumer whom they are attempting to 
satisfy and a reluctant batch of suppliers 
who give price concessions only under 
the greatest pressure. 

According to a big Milwaukee store: 
“Unless there is a cut on the wholesale 
level, we can’t afford to cut on the re- 
tail level, because of our fixed costs.” 
Another agreed: “We're pushing price 
on the basis of ‘a good value for vour 
money.’ But the prices are the same as 
had. We can’t get cuts on the 
manufacturing level, and we can’t lower 
our own unless we do 


we've 


prices we've 


squeezed as tight as we can.” 

A San Francisco hardware dealer savs 
his suppliers “aren't interested in mak- 
ing a deal and, unless we get concessions 

and we are trving hard—we can’t re- 
duce prices on the markup we work 


on. 

¢ Appliances—The most bitter com 
plaints are directed at appliance manu- 
facturers, a part of the economy par 
ticularly hard hit bv the recession. 

Almost with one voice, merchants 
that -thev have been unable to 
crack a solid price front among appli- 
ince makers. Even the end of fair trade 
on small appliances did nothing more 
than take a big hunk out of the retailers’ 
margins. 

A St. Louis furniture store sales man 
acidly commented: “Appliance 
manufacturers, for some reason, seem 
to be happy not to be doing any busi 
ness. Cut-throat competition precludes 
inv further reductions from retailers. A 
break must come from the producers, 
but I haven't seen anvthing worthwhile 
vet. I don’t think the appliance peopl 
ire hungry enough vet.” 
¢ Selling for Exercise—A Los Angeles 
merchant echoed this feeling: “Sure, 
we are selling appliances, but it’s just 
The 
manufacturers apparently think thev can 
gct along without the retailers. One of 
these davs thev are going to have to do 
something about their prices.” 

In Milwaukee, a merchandiser 
has been able to wring conces- 
sions from softgoods producers added 
his bit: “We think we could move ap- 
pliances if the manufacturers would 


moan 


iger 


exercise as far as we are concerned. 


who 
some 
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come down in price, but they say they 
can’t do it—and we certainly can’t un- 
less thev do.” 

Even massive buying power doesn’t 
always help. The head of an important 
Atlanta store with direct lines into New 
York says a few makers have made slight 
concessions, but the over-all feeling 
among manufacturers seems to be that 
there is no need to slash prices yet. 


ll. Pressure Mounts 


Despite the apparent rigidity in the 
price structure, pressure to cut prices 
obviously is mounting—and there are 
signs it already is having some effect. 

Ihe same merchants who say it is 
hard to find good buys admit they are 
able to make special deals with manu- 
facturers. In many cases, however, this 
is on obsolete merchandise. Few re 
port that new, regular lines of products 
are being offered at any substantial dis- 
counts. 

But this may be 
low-cost 


changing. An 
Omaha volume homebuilder 
savs the recession has been the best 
thing for him in years. Easier credit 
has tripled his building plans for 
$11,900 to $14,000 homes. He savs he 
is able to hold that price because “sup 
pliers of built-in stoves, sinks, and other 
equipment for the first time are willing 
to dicker on price discounts for volum¢ 
purchases.” 

¢ Hidden Cuts—Right now, manufac 
turers seem to be doggedly trying to 
hold their list price structure. But, 
when it comes to hard bargaining for 
volume, they will often make a deal, as 
long as they don’t have to announce it 
openly. 

- Then, there is evidence that, 
rather than cut prices on regular mer- 
chandise, manufacturers are adding fea- 
tures to give better value to new lines at 
the old prices 

Other manufacturers are finding it 
necessary to meet demand for lower 
prices by bringing out new lower-priced 
lines. ‘This is true of Westinghouse 
ilectric Corp. on appliances. And in 
San Francisco, a luggage maker found 
it had to go into a cheaper line for the 
first time because of “the reluctance of 
dealers to maintain a basic stock of 
higher-priced items—they only want 
promotion goods.” 

* Concessions—Even in appliances, a 
leading maker admits that “big promo 
tional sales, plus price allowances fot 
advertising, have been made from time 
io time to move goods.” ‘That lets re 
tailers shave $30 off list, the company 
savs. A spokesman figures this will prob 


too, 


ably be repeated this spring—though no 
blanket price cuts are possible. 

The difficulty of getting concessions 
is summed up by a Milwaukee mer- 
chant who got across-the-board price 
cuts—except on appliances—for a 30-day 
store-wide sale: “If you push real hard, 
you can get them to yield on a one-shot 
deal, particularly if you hit them on 
their off season.” A low-to-middle-price 
Houston store agrees: “We get price 
concessions from different brand-nam« 
suppliers, but we hit only one of them 
at a time.” 
¢ More General Cuts—At the 
time, there are a few industries where 
hard price cuts are turning up. In tex 
tiles, for example, a shirt manufacturer 
reports cutting prices about 3%, and a 
Milwaukee store was able to get a 50% 
write-down on $3.98 shirts, which it 
sells for $2.98. 

Sports equipment—fishing tackle, golf 
clubs—also is reported available at price 
concessions from makers. A _ sports 
equipment supply house in Phoenix 
says that if retailers “will promote un 
catalogued items, buy in bigger lots 
(200 units instead of 60), the manufac 
turer will make a substantial price con- 
cession which we pass along to the cus 
tomer.” 

Furniture and housewares are under 
strong price pressure, too. Some reduc 
tions on plastic dinnerware, for exam 
ple, run as high as 30%. In furniture, 
what the trade calls “opportunity” buys 
are pretty common. Pittsburgh retailers 
report price cuts initiated by manufac 
turers in cheaper furniture lines. And a 
St. Louis buver thinks that 
some of the “becoming 
frightened.” 


Same 


savs he 
makers are 


You get some idea of the solid pres- 
sure on prices from Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Presumably it gets better quota 
tions from manufacturers all along th« 
line by placing orders earlier and in 
to reduce prices came from the manu 
facturing costs. By summer, retail price 
cuts probably will be made from the 
manufacturer's level on down. So Sears’ 
cuts may show up by fall 

Both Eastman and Bell & «Howell 
have reduced some camera prices. In 
the case of Bell & Howell, the decision 
to reduce prices came from the manu 
facturing end based in part on hopes of 
reducing factory unit With a 
new line scheduled, the company went 
to suppliers, told them of the planned 
price cuts (which B.&H. figures at 
334%) and asked them to refigure 
their prices on the basis of the addi 
tional volume that B.&H. would agre 
to bu 


costs. 
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Outbreaks in three areas are 
designed to expose American 
weakness, and force a summit 
meeting on Russia’s terms. 


Washington is staggering this week 
from a series of blows at U.S. foreign 
policy. Sudden explosions of violence in 
Venezuela, Lebanon, and Algeria (left 
have rocked Washington—and forced it 
toward a reappraisal of its policies in 
Latin America, the Middle East, and 
North Africa. 

Lumped together, the outbreaks in 
these three areas constitute a real threat 
to U.S. leadership in the Western al 
liance. In two cases—Venezuela and 
Lebanon—the Communists clearly 
plaved the instigating role, with the 


i « — goal of exposing American weakness and 
- Lael wr 2 


; forcing a summit meeting on Soviet 
IN LATIN AMERICA, jeering mobs in Caracas, Venezuela, stone and throw rotten terms 


eggs at Vice-Pres. Nixon—as they did earlier during his 18-day goodwill tour. laken sepat itelv. each incident has a 
special impact 

e The Caracas outburst against 
Vice-Pres. Nixon adds up to a challenge 
tc the U.S. in dealing with countries 
tight in its own backward 

¢ ‘The insurrection against the pro- 
Western government in Lebanon has 
sent the U.S. Sixth Fleet steaming to 
the eastern Mediterranean—and may 
lead to a tougher U.S. policy in the 
Middle East 

e¢ The attempted French military 
coup in Algeria will force France to a 
decision on North Africa, either toward 
a negotiated settlement or toward all 
out war against Algerian nationalists. If 
France takes the latter course, the U.S 
will have to make a choice—between 


IN NORTH AFRICA, flag-carrying youths want France to hold on to Algeria, stage demon- os . 
France and North Africa 


strations, attack U.S. buildings in Algiers, and support attempted French military coup. 


|. Violence in Latin America 


Nixon’s 18-day visit to South America 
started as a fact-finding goodwill tou 

It turned into a series of violent at- 
tacks against Nixon personally—and 
against what Latin Americans consider 
basic, longstanding errors in U.S. policy 
toward its backvard neighbors. 

Small but efficient Communist 
groups, in a continent-wide campaign 
masterminded by Moscow, started the 
anti-U. S. riots. ‘Their success in staging 
riots was possible only in the existing 
atmosphere of deep-seated, widespread 
discontent over Washington’s handling 
of affairs with Latin America. 

e Indifference—The basic trouble, as 
seen by our neighbors to the south, is 
the often indifferent attitude of the 
U.S. toward Latin political and eco- 
IN MIDDLE EAST, Lebanese carry open coffin of a murdered pro-Nasser leader, assault nomic problems. 
U.S. Embassy, and touch off an insurrection against pro-Western Beirut government. On the political side, Latin leaders 
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Riots Rock Our Foreign Policy 


have favored Washington’s policy of 
nonintervention. But they feel this 
policy has gone too far—to the point 
where we passively accept, and often 
appear to aid, Latin dictators. In Peru, 
Colombia, and Venezuela—three coun- 
tries that have overthrown dictators in 
the past two vears—liberal-minded lead- 
ers believe thev have moved their coun- 
tries closer to the U.S. model of de 
mocracy, in spite of U.S. indifference 
and lack of help. 

Most of the countries believe that 
Washington has either ignored or mis 
understood their economic aspirations 
In their view, the U.S. has focused its 
attention primarily on Western Europe 
[hat was fine right after World War 
Il, when Latin countries could ride 
along on huge dollar reserves accumu 
lated from U.S. wartime purchases of 
Latin commodities 

Now reserves in most countries are 

hitting rock bottom. Sales to the U.S.., 
the No. 1 customer, are sliding down- 
hill, with stiffer tariffs on metal imports 
Yet Latin countries heavily de 
pend on income from U.S. purchases 
to finance their much-needed economic 
development programs. 
e Latin Gripes—I rom the Latin view 
point, Washington has refused to par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in the region’s 
economic development. It has relied 
mostly on private U.S. investments to 
help Latin America. It has adamanth 
turned down repeated Latin proposals 
tor a special Inter-American Develop 
ment Bank and commodity price sta 
bilization schemes 

Latins also feel that the U.S. has 
guided the Organization of American 
States along a do-nothing path. More 
than that, it has appeared to back OAS 
against the more nationalistic, action 
minded U.N. Economic 
for Latin America (ECLA) 

The public reaction here to Latin 
Americas mockery of the Nixon trip 
might simply aggravate the present de- 
terioration in U.S.-Latin relations 

But it will more lkelv force a full 
scale reappraisal in Washington of the 
whole Latin During his trip, 
Nixon already has: 

¢ Spoken out in favor of U.S. par- 
ticipation in a coffee agreement. 

e Stated openly his lack of sympa 
thy for Latin dictators. 
e Cures—Many international observers 
in this country feel that much ef the 
trouble stems from the need for a broad 
U.S. program toward Latin America. 
They criticize the lack of low-interest 
development loans and exchange pro 
grams for Latin students, and advocate 
that greater care be taken in selecting 
ambassadors to Latin countries. The 


likely 


Commission 


seen 
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argue that without a basic program, the 
same outbursts displayed this past week 
will erupt again—and help open the 
whole region to increased Communist 
activity. 


Il. Riots in Lebanon 


In tiny Lebanon, riots aimed at Pres. 
Chamoun’s pro-Western government 
and at U.S. buildings—have raised the 
broader question of Washington’s 
policy toward the Middle East. 

Arab extremists want to pressure 
Lebanon into joining Pres. Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic (Egvpt and 
Svria). At midweck, there was no clear 
sign whether Lebanon’s anti-Nasset 
government would be able to resist 
pressure for a merger. And no one was 
sure whether the struggle inside Leba 
non would reach large enough propor 
tions to bring U.S. intervention under 
the post-Suez Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Lebanon was the only Arab country to 
accept the doctrine. 

But two things seem cleat 

¢ If Lebanon goes, the new Iraq 
Jordan: federation will not be able to 
maintain its pro-Western stand as a 
counterbalance to Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic—not without war 

e The Lebanese government will 
hold out as long as possible—what with 
Pres. Chamoun’s firm stand against any 
merger of his country with the United 
\rab Republic 
¢ Washington’s Stand—Washington 
doesn’t want to stand alone in dealing 
with the situation, if called upon to do 
so. It would like United Nations’ back 
ing. Events mav move too fast for 
Washington to bank on U.N. action 
especially since the Assembly is not in 
and the Soviet Union, in the 
Security Council, would undoubtedly 
veto collective action. 

Washington, for several reasons, 
would like to postpone as long as pos- 
sible any definite steps in helping solve 
the crisis. So far, there's no clear-cut 
evidence that Nasser started the upris- 
ings in Lebanon. In fact, experts argue 
that it’s unlikelv that Nasser, now visit 
ing the Soviet Union, would have or 
dered the uprising at this time. ‘Thus, 
the Lebanon outburst mav be a some- 
what spontaneous reaction against last 
weck’s assassination of a pro-Nasser 
leader in Lebanon. And the guiding 
hand, if there is one, mav be Moscow’s. 
¢ Cairo Approach—There’s no doubt 
that Washington would rather try to 
negotiate with Cairo than intervene di 
rectly in Lebanon. Only a few wecks 
ago, after Nasser agreed on compensa- 
tion for nationalizing the Suez Canal, 
the U.S. began making gestures toward 


Sscss1on 


renewing friendlier relations with Cairo. 

lo intervene directly in Lebanon 
would hurt Washington's new effort in 
dealing with Nasser. More important, it 
might force a real showdown in the 
Middle East—something more critical 
than last vear’s crisis over a Communist 
coup in Syria 


Ill. Crisis in Algeria 


The drawn-out Algerian crisis, which 
has poisoned France mternally and in its 
relations to the West, came to a head 
this week. In a not-unexpected but sud 
den move on ‘Tuesdav, Gen. Massu in 
Algeria unseated civilian authorities and 
established military control in the cap 
ital citv of Algiers. Then, on Wednes 
dav, he reportedly backed down to the 
Pflimlin government in Paris. 

His coup may serve as a catalyst to 

e End the hopeless parliamentary 
stalemate in Paris over methods of sol 
ing the Algerian crisis 

e ‘Test for once and all the ability 
of the Fourth Republic—established by 
France after World War II-—to 
with the country’s basic problems. 

¢ Push Washington off the fence 
and force it toward a definite stand on 
whether or not to support Algeria’s 
move for independence. 
e¢ Alternatives—Any Trench govern 
ment now has two choices. It will have 
to move directly toward a negotiated 
settlement over Algeria. Or it will have 
to follow a policy of all-out war in 
North Africa 

\t midweek, the situation was up in 
the air, but there was one bright sign 
The French parliament recovered fast 
from Massu’s coup. It invested Pierre 
Pflimlin as new premier. More import 
ant, it was strong enough to beat down 
what was meant to be a rightist coup 
in Paris, paralleling the military 
in Algeria 
¢ Critical Decision—lThe biggest prob 
lem now is how to reestablish constitu 
tional government in Algeria. Paris can 
hardly use force. Behind Massu are his 
own clite paratroopers—and a good part 
ef the French population of Algeria 
If the Irench government, through 
gencrals loval to Paris, cannot 
persuade Massu to take orders from 
Paris, there’s a chance that Pres. Coty 
will be forced to call on Gen. de Gaull 
is an arbiter and appeaser. 


cope 


’ 
ig coup 


army 


Hedging and temporizing on Algeria 
seem over for Paris—and for Washing 
ton, .too. Washington must now re 
solve the question of whether to oppos« 
l'rance openly on North Africa, at the 
risk of crippling NATO, or back France, 
with the chance of losing prestige and 
nfluence on the African continent. 
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to business 


Anas eee Sh 
PERSONAL 
INCOME 


CORPORATE 
INCOME 


Ideas range from rate cuts to forgiveness of with- 
holdings, and for periods of from three months to a 
year. 


Allow faster depreciction on plant and equipment 
ordered after Jan. 1, 1958, and before June 30, 
1959. 


Tax Changes That Congress Is 


At this revenue loss. 


From $3-billion to $8- 
billion, depending on 
which plan. 


From $600-million to 
$1-billion in taxes 
would be postponed. 





To help distressed for a quick boost 


AUTOMOBILE 
EXCISE 


FREIGHT EXCISE 


PASSENGER 
FARE EXCISE 


Present 10% tax on manufacturer's price could be 
allowed to die June 30 or extended at a lesser fig- 
ure. 


Eliminate present 3% tax on freight bills. 


Reduce present 10% rate. 


$800-million, if tax is 
allowed to expire alto- 
gether. 


$400-million. 


About $220-million. 





To tighten and 
clarify the law 


CO-OP 
INCOME 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
TECHNICAL 
CHANGES 


Tighten regulations to tax more dividends given to 
patrons. 


Treasury Dept. backs a broader definition of net 
income, aimed at increasing revenue. 


House adopted 81 changes, now before Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Most are designed to clarify lan- 
guage, end unintended benefits or hardships. 


No loss but a gain; pro- 
ponents say tax reven- 
ves would rise about 
$500-million. 


No estimate. 


No estimate, 





PERSONAL 
INCOME 


PERSONAL 
INCOME 


CORPORATE 
INCOME 


CORPORATE 
INCOME 


CORPORATE 
INCOME 


SMALL 
BUSINESS 


SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Reduce first-bracket rate to 18°% and cut taxes in 
other brackets by 5%. 


Raise individual exemptions from $600 to $700. 


Rep. Howard H. Baker (R-Tenn.) sponsors bill to cut 
tax by permanently halving the approved useful life 
of plant and equipment, thus increasing deprecia- 
tion allowances. 


Revise Bulletin F, Treasury's guide to approved de- 
preciation schedules, so as to permit more libera! 
deductions. Treasury can do this without Congres- 
sional action. 


Reduce present 52% rate to 50%, or less. If no 
action by June 30, rate drops back to 47%, but 
there'll be a showdown before that happens. 


Administration proposal offers fast depreciation on 
used plant and equipment, more liberal treatment 
of investors’ losses, an option for small corporations 
to be taxed as partnerships, and up to 10 years to 
pay estate taxes. 


Another proposal would additionally allow up to 
$30,000 to be deducted from taxable income for 
investment in expansion and would allow tax-free 
accumulation of funds to pay estate taxes. 


$2.5-billion. 


$2.8-billion. 


Might postpone about 
$500-million of tax 
payments the first year. 


Effect would be 
markedly less than in 
Baker plan (above). 


$800-million if rate is 
cut to 50 %. 


$140-million ‘in first 
year. 


No estimate. 
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To Consider in the Late Stages 
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oe wee ek 
Favored by Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and many economists; opposed, for now, 
by Administration. 


Sen. Homer Capehart (R-Ind.) introduced the 
bill; the Administration is studying depreciation. 


ave ean 


Slim, unless business 


gets worse before Con- 
gress goes home. 


None, unless the Ad- 
ministration decides to 
back it strongly. 





Wide support in Congress to help auto sales. 
Administration has asked extension at 10% 
rate. 


Supported in Congress as way to aid hard-hit 
railroads; has general business backing. 


Transportation groups are pushing for action; 
idea hasn't caught on yet in Congress. 


Good, for elimination 
or cut of tax if Admin- 
istration says yes. 


Improving. 


Less than for other ex- 
cise cuts. 





Treasury Dept. is in favor, and so are small 
business groups; some, but not all, farm co-ops 
are opposed. 


Backed by tax experts on House Ways & Means 
Committee but with little rank-and-file support. 


Some businessmen and tax experts want 
changes; revision lacks strong Senate support, 
but hearings are being held. 


One of few revenue- 
increasing proposals 
with even an outside 
chance of adoption. 


Slim, with little pressure 
for it 


Better than even. 





Rep. Robert W. Kean (R-N.J.) sponsors the bill. 
Lower-bracket relief has support ameng Dem- 
ocratic leaders, and Treasury prefers it to 
higher exemptions. 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-ill.) and other Northern 
Democrats favor this approach; Treasury dis- 
likes it. 


Widely supported in Congress, but also politi- 
cally unpopular with many lawmakers. Admin- 
istration prefers it to an outright tax cut. It has 
support from businessmen, even those who 
oppose a general tax cut. 


Treasury has been three years studying Bulletin 
F. Tax experts and businessmen have been 
pressing for years for liberalization. 


Favored by many business groups but lacks 
political backing in Congress. Administration 
approves as aid to new growth cycle but is on 
record for extension of 52% rate. 


White House wants this program, and Demo. 
crats are friendly. House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee starts hearings soon. 


Bill is backed by both parties on Ways & 
Means Committee and by an array of 60 busi- 
ness groups. 


A likely method, but 
only if sentiment for 
general tax cut rises - 


Democratic rank and 
file backs it, and it has 
a chance in any gen- 
eral cut. 


Idea has a lot of quiet 
support as a long-run 
growth factor, and it 
might go through as 
part of a broad pack- 
age of tax cuts. 


Treasury isn't likely to 
grant more liberal treat- 
ment, unless to forestall 
more extreme action 
by Congress. 


No better than 50-50, 
and then only as pari 
of a general cut. 


Good. 


Less than for the more 
modest Administration 
program (above). 
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The calendar is forcing an outcome to 
the Washington maneuvering over 
taxes. Some rates, such as the Korea 
born excises and the last 5% of the 
corporate income tax, automatically 
<xpire on June 30 if nothing is done. 
Lawmakers also want to get home and 
start campaigning for November. 

Optimists among Congressional 
leaders hope to close up shop July 15 
But unless a tax program that lawmakers 
will support takes shape in the next 
few weeks, there’s no hope of a July 15 
dismissal time. 

The first real step toward a concrete 
program will be taken next week by 
the House Wavs & Means Committee, 
which must initiate tax legislation, when 
it opens hearings on an Administration 
bill to give special benefits to small 
business (table). 
¢ Presidential Speech—Leaders in both 
partics are hoping Pres. Eisenhower 
will help clear the air when he addresses 
business leaders in New York next 
‘Tuesday. They expect, however, only 
a statement of confidence about busi- 
ness, a new warning against general tax 
reduction, a friendly word for tax 
changes to promote long-term growth, 
including aid for small business and per- 
haps more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances. 

Whether or not Eisenhower _ is 
explicit about what kind of tax change 
is needed, Congressional leaders and 
the Administration will apparently con- 
tinue their past three months’ working 
agreement on tax policies. Democratic 
leaders of Congress have been going 
along with the Administration’s desire 
not to give the economy a shot in the 
arm by a tax cut until the need is cleat 
bevond dispute. 

This has kept the lid down on pro 
posals for a broad, general tax reduction 
But the lid is going to have to be lifted 
a bit, in order to beat the June 30 
expiration date of the excises and th 
last 5% of corporate income tax 
Neither party wants such a wholesak 
drop in these taxes, so there will hav« 
to be continued cooperation, plus some 
give and take 
¢ Holding the Reins—The problem 
faced by House Speaker Sam Ravburn 
Wavs & Means Chmn. Wilbur Mills 
and Treasurv Secv. Robert B. Anderson 
is an old one: Once tax legislation start 
on its wav through Congress, the iron 
discipline of the committce system 1s 
weakened, and the possibility of amend 
ments from the floor must be con 
sidered. 

Anderson and the House leaders feat 
that the general tax cut bloc, headed by 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-TI1.), will seize 
control when their bills reach the Senate 
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id will push through reductions much 


than anvthing Wavs & Means is 
to re port out 

ilready to be 

or such a drive 

rman of i 

if the 

ie cnt 


CCTNS paving 
Last week, as 
subcommittee on fiscal 
Joint Economic Commit 
ill members of Congress a 
wary of the view 


nists 
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of 2S leading eco 
leaning strongly toward a gen 
uction, imecluding slashes in 
ind in personal and 
BW —Mav3 18, p27 
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‘ phase of sti 
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¢ Half a Loaf—The present plan is to 
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corporate 


and 
trving to work out 
to counter the 
i general cut 


Ande ron 
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i series of limited tax cut 
cr the coming wecks, staving 
final decision cither wav on gen 

uctions until practically the eve 

unent. By that time ther 

of cconomn will 
that m is needed 

he rehef package for small business 

first on the calendar It has 

being 


hope 
upturn show 


big tax cut 


1 good 
idopted, though at 
made from the floor to 
it still further 

laxes—By the 
sion Comes Up In committee, prob 
late this 


\dministration and 


vill be 


¢ Excise 


; 


time excise tax 
in June, 
Democratic 
igreement on lowe 
and freight bills 
i cut wouldn't cost the 

( LIC 


month or earl 
Hla he In 
1X on autos 
Treasury 
ind it would help two 
that are hit particularly hard 
cession and 


lroads 


the auto industr 
Spokesmen for both industries sa 
uuld make every effort to 
ing along to their 
wever, the 


pass 
customers 
makers can 
is pass the saving to distributors and 
ilers—under antitrust laws, the 
powcr to force the dealers to pass the 
¢ cut on to the car Railroads 
sree that the 3% freight tax would be 
ed along to shippers, but some ad 
ut they would be tempted to absorb 
the 10 tax on tickets by 
raising fares if it is cut or wiped out 
\uto strong in their 
ill for removal of the 10 excise on 
their product. “It makes no more sense 
for the federal government to tax a 
man for buyfng a new car than it would 
to tax him for buving a new house,” 
savs Chrysler's Pres. I | Colbert 
Pres. Henry Ford, Hl, of Ford Motor 
Co. points out that the excise tax was 
measure to cut down 
time when it was in the 
interest to do so” 
moval would be 
\utos, he 
luxury.’ 


most the auto 
have 


buvers 


Passe ng I 


executives are 


in emergency 
demand at a 
and its re 
“only simple justice.” 
SaVs, are a 


national 
necessity—not a 


here's practically no possibility of a 
eduction of some excises, such as thos« 
beer ind tobacco, but 


on liquor win 
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n attempt will be made to ligiiten the 
load on auto parts and accessories, sp 
pliances, radios, ‘'V sets, and business 
fares 
Makers of most of these products say 
thev would pass tax savings along to the 


machines, as well as passcnger 


CONMSUTNCT 
¢ Corporate ‘Vax—The question of low 
ering the corporate income tax tate will 
be threshed out at the same time as thre 
EXCISE ISSUE 
Phere 
rate to 50 


for lowering the 
on the grounds that the 
present 52° is simply too high for 
healthy long-range growth of the eco- 
nomyv. But the problem here is political. 
If the rate is shaved, that would give 
the general-cut bloc a prime argument 
tor cutting taxes for individuals, too 
Rather than invite such a maneuver, 
leaders plan to ask for straight extension 
of the 52% rate, with a reduction still 
later as part of a 


scntimeciut 


possible 
lash 

¢ Depreciation Write-Offs—Some lib- 
cralization of depreciation allowances 
ranks high with leaders in both Con 
egress and the Administration. Relief for 
business appears to be less vulnerable 
politically in this form than in a reduc 


gencral 


tion of the income tax rate. ‘That's 
partly because of concern over small 
business 

Key legislators are convinced that big- 
ger deductions for depreciation help 
small grow into larger 
businesses, thus providing more jobs— 
and more taxable earnings. Chmn. Mills 
argues strongly for this view. 
« Business Advice—Depreciation relief 
got a strong plug at last week's meeting 
of the influential Business Advisory 
Council of the Commerce Dept. Com- 
merce Secv. Sinclair Weeks reported 
that the council, made up mostly of 
heads of large corporations, was about 3 
to 1 opposed to general tax reduction 
right now as a recession cure. In pri- 
vate conversation, the group almost to a 
man backed more leeway for business in 
taking depreciation allowances, and 
many members also supported lower 
excises on autos and freight charges. 

Ihe council’s special anti-recession 
committee said it would favor a general 
cut in personal income taxes “at some 
future date if the decline in general con- 
sumption continues.” — It divided on 
whether the corporate rate should also 
be cut if the recession should deepen. 


businesses to 


Reactor Row Is Sizzling Again 


AEC’s request for funds for only one large power 


reactor stirs Congressional Democrats to push their own broad 


program for federally built reactors. 


The Atomic Energy Commission and 
Democratic critics of its atomic power 
program are squaring off for the most 
bitter battle vet in the fight over federal 
Vs. private construction of reactors 

This time, the Democrats, who favor 
federally built atomic 
plants, are odds-on favorites to win 

The atmosphere is thick with resent 
ment and animositv as the Congres 
sional Joint Committce on Atomic En 
opens its hearings into AKC’s 
budget requests for acquisition or con 
struction of plants and facilities. 
¢ AEC Request—The $193,379,000 re 
quest includes strictly military projects, 
and routine expansion and modification 
of AEC atomic power research projects 

But the spotlight—and Democratic 
ire—centers on the interest, or lack of it, 
in civilian atomic power development 
shown by AEC *Chmn. Lewis Strauss. 
he Administration bill would author- 
ize only one larg a $51-million 
graphite-moderated — proto 
fueled with partially enriched 
uranium. Tlowever, even this project 
would not be undertaken by the gov- 
eriment until private industry is given 
1 chance to turn it down 
¢ Among the Missing—Conspicuouslh 


OTC power 


CTZ\ 


c reactor 
gas cooled, 
tv pe 


missing is another reactor project Con- 
gressional Democrats had been expect 
ing: a heavy-water-moderated prototvpe 
burning natural uranium. Another proj 
ect advocated by the Democrats but not 
included was a plutonium-producing re- 
actor for which a design study already 
has been carricd out 

As a result, the Democrats are mount 
ing a major offensive to send to the 
White House a federal reactor construc- 
tion bill that could cost four or five 
times more than Strauss’ request for his 
one power reactor. 
¢ Disputed Agreement—At the sugges- 
tion of Chmn. Carl Durham (D-N. C.), 
representatives of the Joint Committee 
and AEC opened negotiations last fall 
to trv to reach agreement on a common 
approach. 

They reached agreement on construc- 
tion of the gas-cooled and heavy-water 
moderated types—both of which some 
experts believe hold promius¢ of ulti 
mately producing economic power. ‘The 
Democrats profess surprise and indigna- 
tion at the total absence of the heavy 
water moderated reactor and AEC’s re 
fusal to go ahead immediately with 
the gas-cooled reactor on its own. 

AEC sources, however, contend that 
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thanks to 


XEROGRAP 


Seven-ring binder before Karl E. 
Sand, treasurer of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, contains 
thousands of agency listings that 
are kept up-to-date by weekly 
changes in panels like the one 
Mr. Sand is displaying. Panels, 
each representing a page, are 
reduced by xerography onto in- 
expensive paper masters from 
which multiple copies are run off 
on an offset duplicator. 
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“We speed up-to-date agency listings each week 
to 135 Glens Falls offices and departments... 


and save over #15,000 a year.” 
KARL E. SAND, Treasurer, Glens Falls Insurance Company 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company 
has developed a newer, faster, more 
economical method of reproducing 
its agency directory of 15,500 names 
and addresses, and of keeping the 
directory up-to-the-minute through 
weekly changes in listings. 

By xerography—the clean, fast, 
dry, electrostatic copying process— 
XeroX® copying equipment prepares 
inexpensive offset paper masters for 
each directory page from permanent 
panels containing removable card- 
board listings. These listings are peri- 
odically corrected to reflect shifts in 
personnel or changes in address. 

A XeroX No. 4 camera reduces 


each panel to 8Y2”x11” size on a 
paper master, from which multiple 
copies are run off on an offset dupli- 
cator on paper pre-punched for a 
seven-ring binder. 

Without xerography, reductions by 
photography onto sensitized paper 
plates would not only be necessary, 
but extravagantly costly. 

“Instead,” says Karl E. 
treasurer, “we speed up-to-date list- 
ings to 135 Glens Falls offices and 


Sand, 


departments each week—and save 
over $15,000 yearly.” 

Besides the directory, office forms, 
letters, reports, manuals, etc., are re- 
produced by the time-saving, photo- 


exact combination of xerography and 
offset duplicating. 

Xerography can help you, too. 
Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies of all 
kinds and sizes are speeding paper- 
work and saving thousands of dol- 
lars annually. HALom Xerox INc., 
58-10X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal U.S. 
and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





the agreement never was as firm as the 
Democrats claim 
* Democratic Program—The Demo- 
cratic-led Joint Committee is expected 
to approve a program that includes these 
projects 

* Plutonium producer. The Demo- 
crats on the Joint Committee want AEC 
to build a $126-million special pluto- 
mum-producing reactor at its Hanford 
Wash.) installation. They might also 
propose that generating facilities with a 
capacity of 300,000 kw. be hooked up 
with the reactor. AEC contends it has 
cnough capacity for producing plu 
tonium to meet military needs, and can 
meet additional requirements by buying 
plutonium produced as a byproduct in 
European and American power reactors. 
Democrats scored an advantage last 
week when Defense Dept. spokesmen 
testified plutonium production must be 
expanded 

¢ Heavy water reactor. Democrats 


point out that the AEC itself listed this 
reactor type in 1956 as one that should 
be built by the government if private 
industry failed to show sufficient inter- 
est. AEC has not yet received satisfac- 
tory industry proposals. 

e Water reactors. Construction 
of large, advanced type of boiling water 
or pressurized-water reactors may be 
proposed by the Joint Committee, too. 

¢ Long-range program. The Joint 
Committee, the AEC staff, and many 
industry spokesmen have suggested that 
a five- or 10-vear program of atomic 
power plant construction be laid out to 
clear up confusion and _ uncertainty 
within industry. A majority of AEC 
commissioners, however, feel it’s too 
early to be tied to a timetable. So, the 
Joint Committee will name a_ blue- 
ribbor advisory committee of outside 
experts whose thinking is close to the 
committee’s to come up with proposals 
next year for a long-range program. 


U.S. Gets Atomic Partner 


Agreement with Euratom on joint development of 
nuclear power gives West Europe financial backing and 
technical knowhow, and the U.S. a market for reactors. 


\ concrete plan for international de- 
velopment of nuclear power got off the 
launching pad last week. The U.S 
agreed on a broad program of financial 
ind technical cooperation with the Eu 
Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom), which pools the nuclear 
power development efforts of France, 
Italv, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg 

The agreement calls for a joint effort 
to build six or seven large nuclear power 
plants in Western Europe over the 
ext five vears, with a total capacity of 
l-million kw This will be the first 
step toward meeting Euratom’s major 
goal of 15-million kw. of atomic power 
capacity by 1967 

More important, it paves the way for 
a close partnership in atomic power be 
tween the U.S. and Western Europe 

e For the U.S., the agreement 
means important markets for power re 
which eventually pro 
duce licensing deals, and a chance for 
the U.S. industrv to experience 
with commercial-size nuclear power op 
vears before nuclear power is 
likely to be competitive in this country 
The initial plans call for nearly $150 
worth of U.S. reactors and 
other equipment. The longer-term pro 
may require $500-million 
worth. U.S. industry also will have ac- 
cess to the fruits of Euratom’s proposed 
$168-million research and development 
program on the industrial applications 
of atomic encrg\ 


rope in 


Germany, 


actors now ma\ 
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million 


gram over 
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¢ For Europe, cooperation with 
the U.S. will save precious time in the 
development of power reactors, and will 
speed up training of atomic engineers 
and technicians. The participating 
countries will avoid the heavy 
capital investment burden involved in 
such a program. 

e Euratom estimates that West 
ern Europe's bill for imported fuels 
will triple by 1975. This would put un- 
bearable strains on the already over- 
strained balance of payments, and make 
Furope totally dependent upon the 
politically unstable Middle East. The 
Euratom program calls for stabilizing 
fuel imports at their 1963 levels. 
¢ Long-Term Financing—Under the 
draft signed this week, the U.S. will 
finance on a long-term basis the pur 
chase in this country of roughly $130 
million worth of boiling water and 
pressurized water reactors. Total cost 
of plant and equipment will be about 
$350-million. The U.S. also. will 
finance over a period of 20 to 25 vears 
the purchase by Euratom of about $100- 
million worth of enriched fuel. The 
Atomic Energy Commission will pro- 
vide technical aid, including the train- 
ing of European engineers. 
¢ Congressional O.K.—The U.S. con- 
tribution is likely to come from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, rather than from 
Congressional appropriations. But Con- 
gressional action will be needed on two 
specific aspects. First, to satisfy the 
requirements of the Atomic Energy 


also 


Act of 1954, Congress will have to 
recognize Euratom as a sovereign gov- 
ernmental entity with which the U.S. 
can enter into executive agreements. 
Second, Congressional approval will be 
needed for the sale of approximately 
33 tons of uranium 235 that will be 
needed as fuel. 

The Administration sees little difh- 

culty in clearing these problems. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and congressmen in general have en- 
couraged international atomic coopera- 
tion. The draft agreement now is in the 
process of receiving final Euratom ap- 
proval. As soon as that is done, the 
Administration will send its proposals 
to Congress, probably in the early part 
of next month. 
e Concessions—The U.S. made im- 
portant concessions during the negotia- 
tions period: It agreed to sell Euratom 
enriched fuel on credit instead of leas- 
ing it, as in the past. The treaty re- 
quires Euratom to own all fuel used 
under its programs, in the hope that 
the community will exercise real federal 
authority over its members. 

The U.S. also gave ground on the 
touchy question of the inspection and 
control measures to be taken to prevent 
diversion of nuclear fuels to military 
uses. The more lenient procedure that 
has been applied to Britain and Canada 
will be followed. In essence, this means 
that Euratom will do its own policing 
under standards agreed to by the U.S., 
although U.S. observers may be invited 
to participate. Euratom insists upon 
this arrangement in order to strengthen 
its claim to being treated as a major 
sovereign governmental power. 
¢ High Yield—The agreement is a big 
step toward European economic and 
political unification—long a kev objec- 
tive of the U.S. State Dept. It assures 
that, in the nuclear field at least, this 
unification will go forward within a 
framework of transatlantic cooperation, 
rather than as an isolated and poten- 
tially competitive development. Finally, 
the agreement is the most concrete ex- 
pression vet of Pres. Eisenhower's 
\toms for Peace program. 

The joint program has one other 
feature. It will require more intimate 
teamwork between private industry and 
government on both sides of the At- 
lantic than ever has been undertaken 
before. Existing public utility com- 
panies—some privately and some pub- 
licly owned—in the six European coun- 
tries will actually build and own the 
nuclear plants, with financial and tech- 
nical help from Euratom. U.S. com- 
panies will supply reactors and tech- 
nical knowledge at least in the early 
stages. Both European and American 
companies will work closely with Eura- 
tom, with its member governments, and 


with the AEC. 
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Steel company installs a 
P&H Hevi-Lift Hoist... 


doubles pattern-storage capacity, 
saves cost of new warehouse 


Before this Hevi-Lift® Hoist was purchased, storage was 
limited to the height a fork truck could reach. Space above 
lay idle. An adjoining building, needed for immediate pro- 
duction, had to accommodate overflow storage. 

Now, the PeaH Hevi-Lift enables the operator to lift 
patterns safely to any height, under complete control. A sec- 
ond deck, erected to utilize all the area between floor and 
ceiling, more than doubles storage capacity. Space in the ad- 
joining building has been reclaimed for production facilities. 

Hevi-Lifts prove profitable in many other ways on lifting 
jobs from 1,000 to 40,000 Ibs. Bulletin H-5 tells you more. 
Write Dept. 205A, Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


p14) ... quality and service for 74 years 





In Business 


. . * \ 


10% Increase in Housing Starts This Year 


Predicted by Builders and Government 


Private homebuilders are joining federal housing 
officials in predicting that private starts this year will 
jump 10% above the I-million mark in 1957. The op- 
timism is based on the effects of easier mortgage terms 
in the housing law that went into effect Apr. 1. 

Since then, applications have skyrocketed for FHA 
insurance and VA guarantee of mortgages. During 
April, there were nearly 80,000 applications for FHA 
loans on new and existing houses, making it the second 
biggest month on record. In the VA program, the 
24,800 April applications nearly tripled the March figure. 

As a result, housing chief Albert Cole asked Congress 
to rush through an additional $+4-billion insurance 
authorization for FHA, with other $4billion boosts in 
each of the next three years. In March, Cole had asked 
for $3-billion boosts, on a four-year basis. Now he says 
that without the extra money and extra speed, FHA’s 
well will run dry within 30 days. 

Housing experts doubt that the big rise in government- 
backed mortgages will bring a balancing shrinkage in 
conventional mortgages. On the contrary, they expect 
the general momentum will cause a slight increase in 
conventionally financed housing starts. 


Gadsby, SEC Chairman, Nominated 


For Five-Year Additional Term 


Edward N. Gadsby, chairman of the Securities & 
I:xchange Commission since last August, has been nomi- 
nated by Pres. Eisenhower to a five-vear term on the 
SEC. If the Senate confirms the appointment, Gadsby 
will continue as chairman. 

Before coming to Washington, Gadsby was a leading 
lawyer in Massachusetts and had served as general coun- 
sel to the state's Dept. of Public Utilities. 


Du Pont Offers to Give Up 
Voting Rights on Its GM Stock 


Du Pont made its second try this week at working out 
a plan to dispose of its 23% interest in General Motors. 
Its new proposal is markedly different from its original 
plan and goes to some lengths to meet the Justice Dept.’s 
objections. In effect, du Pont plans to keep its GM 
shares, but would consider them in the same way that 
an investment company treats its holdings. 

The government had its own plan for disposing of the 
stock by selling it to du Pont shareholders over a 10-year 
period (BW—Nov.2'57,p52). In making its new proposal, 
du Pont pointed out that, according to an Internal 


46 


Revenue Service ruling, distributing the stock under the 
Justice Dept.’s plan would make sales taxable as ordinary 
income and might mean a $5-billion loss to GM and 
du Pont shareholders. 

Terming this a “harsh, unreasonable and wholly un- 
necessary” penalty, du Pont offered to transfer the right 
to vote its 63-million shares of GM to du Pont’s stock- 
holders on a pro rata basis. It also calls for Christiana 
Securities Co., and Delaware Realty & Investment Co., 
which own 29% of du Pont, to transfer their pro rata 
rights to vote GM shares to their stockholders. 

To meet another antitrust argument, the plan offers 
to foreclose du Pont and GM from having any directors 
in common, except with specific court approval. 


Deferred Bonus Plan Payable in Stock 
Ruled Out by Court as “Irrational” 


Many of the executive profit-sharing or bonus plans 
based on payments in stock came under a sharp legal 
threat this week, when Federal Judge Charles J. McNa- 
mee in Cleveland called a halt to the program of Con- 
solidation Coal Co. (formerly Pittsburgh Consolidation). 

The Consolidation plan, like many others, involves 
a bonus in stock with delivery withheld until the execu- 
tive retires. The executive then has the option of taking 
the stock or the cash value of the stock at time of 
delivery. If the value of the stock has risen in the 
interim, the bonus might prove to be much greater than 
its theoretical value when it was first awarded. 

But, said McNamee in the Consolidation case, there 
is no necessary connection between the executive’s worth 
to the company, and the later rise of the stock. Hence, 
said the judge, the plan was irrational and enriched the 
executive beyond the value of his services. 

Consolidation is expected to appeal the ruling, which 
came in a stockholder suit. 


Recession Notes... 


Pipe smoking, which in times of recession usually gains 
ground relatively to the more expensive puffing of ciga- 
rettes, is doing it again, says the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. IRS reports shipments of pipe tobacco in March 
were 6,417,113 Ib.—more than l-million Ib. above the 
year-before month. But taxes were paid on only 32.9- 
billion cigarettes this March, compared with 33-billion 
the year before. 


Until times get better, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceu- 
tical Co. has no intention of going through with a 
rumored stock split, says Chmn. E. H. Bobst. It would 
be foolish, Bobst told the annual meeting, to split the 
stock without raising dividends, and it would be unwise 
to raise dividends at a time like the present. 


. . . And Inflation Item 


The cost of informers is going up, at least in North 
Dakota. The state’s Stockmen’s Assn. has boosted to 
$1,000 the reward for information leading to the con- 
viction of a cattle thief. It seems the old $500 was no 
longer enough to make people talk. 
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just turned out 5000 mimeograph copies 


Designed like a printing press, the BDC ; Bohn Duplicator Corporation 
Rex-Rotary M-4 is built for | ent Canteen 

clean work and clean worker. Gone are Gentlemen New York 16, New York 

the liquid ink and the old fashioned leaky _ Please send me free portfolio:— 

drum. In their place, paste-ink that feeds { “The Work and the Wherefore of the M-4.” 
from an ever-sealed, disposable cartridge. 
Results? Clean, sharp impressions; clean, 
happy operator. No other mimeograph at 
anywhere near its price offers so many 
superiorities as the M-4. Fill out the coupon 
for a demonstration in your own office. 
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Fully automatic, electric and only $345 





because taxpayers “specified” low maintenance costs 


for these new schools in the greater Detroit area... Sdiees 





five school buildings: 
O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach 


Jenkins Valves were selected for long-range economy Chie} Mechanical Engineer: 


Donald J. Sachs, P.E. 











Midvale 

Elementary School 
Birmingham, Mich. 
General Contractor: 
Freeman Darling Company 
Mechanical Contractor: 
Great Lakes Power Piping 


Lederle 

Junior High School 
Southfield, Mich. 
General Contractor: 
Alfred A. Smith 
Mechanical Contractor: 
J. P. Davis Co. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
Elementary Scheol 

Oak Park, Mich 
General Contractor: 
Darin & Armstrong 
Mechanical Contractor: 
J. P. Davis Co. 


John Dewey 
Elementary School (two units) 
Oak Park, Mich. 
Unit 1. General Contractor: 
Darin & Armstrong 

Mechanical Contractor: 
Major Plumbing, Heating Co. 
Unit 2. General Contractor: 
Atkin-Fordon Co. 

Mechanical Contractor. 
E. E. Lynch Co. 


Waldo E. Lessenger School 
Oak Park, Mich. 
General Contractor: 
Atkin-Fordon Co. 
Mechanical Contractor: 


E. E. Lynch Co. 


Second only to the need for five new schools in the greater Detroit area 


was the importance—as in any community today—of saving taxpayers’ 
dollars. Jenkins Valves in school buildings not only have added a fourth 


R—Reliability . . . their economy of maintenance and long operating lif , 
y... Helv econem ee LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND . 
help taxpayers save money. 


Confidence in the extra measure of efficiency built into Jenkins Valves is A I E S SINCE 1804 
shared by leading architects, engineers, and contractors in every field of ; Dortsna brey 


construction. Yet these valves cost no more. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park ; a 
Avenue, New York 17. Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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Watch for a Washington move to stimulate capital spending. 


Plans still aren’t firm. But among the Eisenhower advisers who worry 
about how to help get business pointing up, you hear lots of talk about 
“investment incentives.” There seems to be general agreement that easier 
credit and the coming rise in government spending won’t do the whole job. 
A rise in private spending for plant and equipment is considered necessary. 
The question is how to bring this about. 


The most talked-of plan is liberalized depreciation (page 40). 


Here’s the pitch: As of now, a company is limited on how fast it can 
charge off capital outlays as a cost of doing business before figuring its 
taxable profit. General guidance is spelled out in the Treasury’s Bulletin F. 
This handbook rigidly specifies the number of years in which any particular 
type of building or machine can be written off for tax purposes. The theory 
now advanced is that more freedom for management to decide how long to 
take for depreciating plant and equipment costs would encourage capital 
spending, thus give the economy a long-term boost. 


The big question: How to do it? The Treasury can change the deprecia- 
tion rules. The law gives the department considerable leeway in determin- 
ing the useful life of buildings and machines. Revision of Bulletin F is under 
consideration. 


But the Treasury is reluctant to move without action by Congress. In 
the first place, there would be a temporary loss of revenue. But also import- 
ant is the fact that any liberalization would bring a storm of criticism from 
Democrats in Congress. After all, there are many members who still refer 
to the 1954 concessions as favoritism to “big business.” Those are the rea- 
sons why the Treasury has held off on any action on revisions proposed by 
its own Internal Revenue Service. 


Odds are there will have to be legislation. This would let the Treasury 
off the hook. It would be “following orders.” 


Commerce Secy. Weeks wants liberalization. He sees this as the “big- 
gest shot in the arm” that government can give to heavy industry—sees it 
as much more important than general tax cuts. 


Treasury Secy. Anderson leans toward changes. He’s pictured by those 
who have talked with him on the subject as “very sympathetic.” But he 
wants Congress to vote the changes. 


And there’s strong support among businessmen. This was very evident 
at the recent meeting of the Commerce Dept.’s Business Advisory Council 
Secy. Weeks got the impression all members favored this, even though a 
strong majority opposed a general tax cut. 


How far might Congress go on depreciation? You can only guess at 
this time. Plans aren’t firm. But proposals range from complete freedom 
for businessmen to write off new plant and equipment at any rate they 
choose to only moderate changes in present policy. One idea that figures 
prominently in current conversations would instruct the Treasury to set up 
what’s called a bracket system. Under this, a machine that now has a useful 
life of, say, 10 years would be given a useful life of 5 to 10 years. The owner 
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would then make his own decision as to how many years of useful life, 
within this range, are best suited to his purposes. 


Depreciation changes wouldn’t be temporary—would not be voted 
merely as an aid to recovery from the recession. Congressional and Admin- 
istration circles talk of “permanent reforms.” 


What are the chances in Congress? They are considered pretty good. 
Some Democrats will try to picture any liberalization as a revenue “give- 
away” to business. But the prospect is that if the White House gives strong 
backing to a bill, there will be enough Republican and conservative Demo- 
cratic support to put it over. 

—_— ve 


Treasury-Congress negotiations are under way. Secy. Anderson has an 
agreement with Democratic leaders that he will keep them informed on 
any tax plans the Treasury may come up with. Right now, the prospect is 
for piecemeal tax legislation—one bill to extend the rates on corporzte 
income and goods and services that are scheduled to go down July 1; another 
on excise tax relief, especially on transportation and autos; another to aid 
small business, and still another to handle the depreciation issue. The effort 
will be to get advance agreement on each bill, so that the chances of a 
multi-billion-dollar general tax cut will be minimized. 


Eisenhower shows irritation on constant questions about tax cuts. 


He was a little short with reporters when the question came up this 
week at his press conference. He gave no information at all. When asked 
if he would veto an individual income tax cut if Congress should vote one, 
he referred his questioner to his earlier answers about the agreement with 
Congress leaders on the tax situation. 


No new public works program is in sight. Eisenhower’s feeling is that 
the Administration already has O.K.’d the projects that can be undertaken 
quickly as anti-recession measures. Others that have backing in Congress 
would take too long to get started, he feels. 


There’s talk of a wage-price “freeze,” but it doesn’t seem to have any 
real support within the Administration. 


What brought it up was a sentence in a Business Advisory Council com- 
mittee report on government and business policies that might help shorten 
the slide and bring an earlier upturn. The report suggests that the Presi- 
dent could ask business and labor for a voluntary wage-price moratorium 
for a year as a way to help stabilize the economy. The suggestion was never 
thoroughly discussed by the whole BAC. Secy. Weeks regarded it as only 
an idea that might be considered. Other officials were quick to point out 
that the President on several occasions has asked both management and 
labor to show restraint on wages and prices. 


Nixon will gain here at home from his Latin American tour. 


That’s the feeling of most Washington politicians, in both parties. The 
rough treatment he and his wife received in some of the neighboring nations 
will help his standing here. Feeling is the Nixons handled themselves well. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 17, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





THINKING OF A NEW OFFICE? 
SEE YOUR ME DEALER 


Tired of the years-old surroundings you work in? Longing for a 
layout like this? Then the man for you to see is the one who 

handles ASE. He'll gladly help you plan an efficient, attractive office 
... be it general, departmental or executive. From his complete, 
comprehensive ASE line, you can choose the design, 

styling and finish that’s right for you. He’s courteous, capable, 
qualified to help you. That’s his business. See him today. 


rs. OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF 
QUALITY OFFICE FURNITURE 


OESKS . CHAIRS . L-UNITS . TABLES 
CREDENZAS « BOOKCASES «+ FILES 
BLUEPRINT FILES «© CABINETS ¢ LOCKERS 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. aurora, ILLinois 
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St. Regis brings industry 
another packaging “first” 


The first fully automatic multiwall bag-filling ma- 


chine ever developed . .. that’s the St. Regis Vredo- 
matic. The Vredomatic positions the bag beneath 
the spout, opens the bag for filling, fills bag to cor- 
rect height, weighs material accurately, settles the 
contents for economical packing, tapes and sews the 
bag mouth...all without help from human hands. 





Weighs 


Settles 





Closes 


operations...no operator! 


The Vredomatic is part of a complete packaging 
service offered by St. Regis. Like all St. Regis de- 
velopments it was produced to increase efficiency 


and lower costs. It is typical of the improvements 
St. Regis has made year after year in multiwall 
bags, in machinery for bag-making and bag-filling 


... in cartons and containers . . . in plastics for 
packaging and other industrial uses. 
For new ideas, new products or new methods of 





packaging, shipping or storing, call “the company 
that builds its future on service.” St. Regis Paper 
Company, 150 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


St.Repgis (* 


PAPER COMPANY 


PULP * PAPER * PACKAGING * PLASTICS * PLYWOOD * LUMBER 





: : ! “there is a real place in New York for conservatively 
managed banks and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have easy 


access to and personal acquaintance with the senror officers...’’ avoreo mom ~re sanns vecaRarion OF paincinies” 


Banking Service Drawn to Your Specifications 


planned by Interested Officers... 
built on Complete Services... 


in a tradition of Loyalty to Customers, tested in every type 
of economic climate for 174 years at New York’s First Bank. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


RESOURCES OVER $500 MILLION 
Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





In Marketing 


TV Recording on Tape Instead of Film 


Solves Many Problems, But Creates Others 


The recording and broadcasting of TV programs and 
commercials on electronic tape rather than film has now 
grown into one of TV’s major developments, posing 
far-reaching changes and problems for the industry. 
Videotape occupied a prominent place at the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters convention in Los Angeles last 
month, just as it did in the spring of 1955 when Ampex 
Corp., Redwood City, Calif., first demonstrated its video- 
tape recorders. But a lot of things have happened 
since then: 

¢ The three TV networks are using tape to solve 
the problem of delayed broadcasts necessitated by the 
various time zones across the country. National Broad- 
casting Co., for example, has opened a $1.5-million 
Videotape Center at Burbank, Calif., which automati- 
cally records programs and re-broadcasts them at appro- 
priate times for the Mountain and Pacific states. 

* Some 35 TV stations are using or preparing to 
use tape recording. 

¢ Several companies are ready to produce TV com- 
mercials on videotape, with some national advertisers 
already using tape. 

* Radio Corp. of America has unveiled its line of 
tape recorders, both black-and-white and color. 

* Recorders have improved greatly over early mod- 
els. For example, Ampex machines permit interchang- 
ing of tapes, and Ampex has a method of editing 
the tapes. Regular production deliveries are being 
made. 

Before the introduction of tape, any non-live broad- 
casts on TV had to be on film. Videotape’s big advan- 
lages include a superior picture quality and the fact that 
shows can be put on tape—over long distances—and 
played back immediately without any processing. 

Nobody in the industry can yet foresee all the effects 
tape may produce. An obvious benefit, in addition to 
solving schedule problems, is to provide a ready means 
tor storing live shows for future re-broadcast. This has 
especially important implications for stations. 

Tape will have widespread economic effects as well. 
NBC Pres. Robert Sarnoff, for example, has indicated 
that the question of the physical facilities needed for 
producing TV shows is undergoing review. 

Problems are already beginning to appear. A big 
unanswered question, for example, is the matter of 
union jurisdiction. One strike has already occurred over 
the issue. ; 

— e om 


All Food Stores Gained in 1957 


But Chains Are Growing Faster 


Last year was a year of growth for food stores, 
with sales gains spreading to all segments of the 
industry. This is the salient fact of Progressive Grocer 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 
@ P. 57 GE Launches Own Recovery Plan. 


@ P. 62 For Gasoline, Selling Is Hot—But 
the Customers Are Cool. 





magazine’s 25th annual survey of grocery distribution. 

All grocery stores did $46.5-billion in sales, up 8.4% 
over 1956, and accounted for 26% of all U.S. retail 
sales. The report analyzes these sales in two ways, by 
(1) store size and (2) chain and independent operated 
stores. 

Supermarkets continued to increase their share of .vial 
business, with chain stores, defined as operators of 11 
or more units, pushing slightly ahead of independents 
(10 units or less). Supermarkets, accounting for only 
10% of the total number of food stores, took 67% of 
all sales, compared with 62% in 1957. Of this super- 
market business, chain-operated supers had $16.3-billion 
and independents $14.9-billion. 

In number of stores, supermarkets increased to 25,800 
units, up from 27,100 in 1956 and 16,540 in 1952. Last 
year, however, saw a decline in new store construction 
due to tight credit and the mushrooming of stores that 
has made it more difficult to find desirable sites. 

Though independent food stores, both supermarkets 
and smaller units, still take the bulk of food sales, chains 
are growing faster. Last year, chains increased their sales 
9.4%, compared with a 7.8% rise for independents. 
This gave chains 38% of all food sales, up from 27% 
in 1956 vs. 62% for the independents. 

Sale of nonfood items in food stores continued strong. 
The health and beauty aids category grew to $925-mil- 
lion, and housewares to $275-million, giving nonfoods 
total sales of $1.2-billion. This is a happy development 
for food stores, since net profit on sales of such items 
run as high as 15% compared with 3% or 4% on most 
standard grocery items. 


Safeway’s Rivals in Trading Stamp War 
Double The Ante for Foe’s Own Scrip 


Denver, the scene of one of the nation’s hottest trad- 
ing stamp battles a few years back, is in for another fight. 

It started last week when Gold Bond, a Minneapolis 
stamp company, and Safeway Stores launched a joint 
promotion. Every Denver household got through the 
mail a kit containing six certificates good for a total of 
450 Gold Bond stamps at any of the 132 Safeway stores 
in the area. The first week, a housewife gets 50 bonus 
stamps on her certificate, above what her purchases 
entitled her to. The next week she will get 60 extra 
stamps, on up to 100. This spaces the campaign over 
a six-week period, by which time she is presumably safely 
in the Safeway fold. 

This week, competitors set out to steal the Safe way 
thunder. Big ads in the Denver Post urged housewives 
to bring those same Gold Bond certificates to the two 
local chains served by National Red Stamp Co. and by 
Pioneer stamps. But the competing chains promised 
not 50 extra Pioneer or Red stamps for the certificate, 
but 100. 
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See your AIM*.. .Tilo Roofing does... 
Steel strapping guards siding finish 


Acme idea Man 

A. J. Payne has 
solved a variety of 
materials handling 
problems for many 
companies 
including Tilo. 


Bundles of Tilo colored asbestos siding were coming loose during 
shipment, fanning and shuffling the sheets and damaging the finish. 

So Tilo Roofing of Stratford, Conn., called in their Acme Idea Man. He 
suggested using Acme Steel Strapping and an F-1 push-button 

strapping machine (Idea No. S2-16). 


The F-1 easily handles about 1700 bundles per eight hour shift— 

it automatically tensions each strap, spot welds the ends together, cuts it 
without waste, and the predetermined strap tension is always uniform. 
Now the asbestos sheets no longer fan and shuffle, finish stays perfect, 
and bundles reach the job site tight and secure. 


And as Tilo’s production increases, the F-1 has capacity for 
twice the job it is now required to do. 


*See your Acme idea Man for suggestions on how to end your 
packaging and materials handling problems. His experience and his 
Ideas have saved time and money for thousands of companies. Call or 
write: Dept BGS-558, Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago 27, Ill. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


EER] STEEL STRAPPING 








@ Operation Upturn is GE's 
bet that strong promotion, 
hard analysis of operations 
will “accelerate the upturn.” 


@ Symbolized here is King 
Customer, focus of drive, 
with ex-Chmn. Philip Reed 
(right) and C. W. Theleen, 
GE’s major appliance cus- 
tomer relations expert. 


@ The six-month push is 
based on belief that “extra 
value” can woo the customer. 


ae. 


a 
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GE Launches Own Recovery Plan 


During the next six months, General 
Electric Co, will be putting all its re- 
sources into what may be the companv’s 
stiffest test of the postwar period. By 
the end of this weck, the far-flung cor- 
poration hopes to be on its way toward 
making a slogan—Operation Upturn 
pay off in more sales, more jobs, and in 
long-term improvements in every part 
of its operations. 
¢ Companywide Job—At this stage, it 
is easier to say what Operation Upturn 
is not than to describe in much detail 
what it is. Under its decentralized form 
of management, GE has thrown to the 
operating departments the job of put- 
ting the program into concrete terms. 
But according to Chmn. Ralph J. Cor 
diner, the idea is “to concentrate on 
giving customers the best service and 
the best reasons to buy thev have ever 
had.” 

lranslated into operating terms, this 
means that all functions of GE—manu- 
facturing, engincering, finance, public 
and employee relations, and not just 
marketing—are getting the job of mak 
ing sure customers are being satisfied. 
¢ Customer Reigns—Coming from GE, 
which prides itself on being a customer- 
minded firm, this may sound strange. 
But Cordiner thinks that now, more 
than ever before, “King Customer needs 
some constructive attention.” 

One thing about Operation Upturn 
is certain. It has the full backing of 
Cordiner and Robert Paxton, GE’s new 
president. Cordiner has aligned himself 
on the side of those businessmen who 
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admit the seriousness of the recession 
for some parts of the economy, but 
think it is possible for business itself 
without major government action, to 
bring about an upturn. 

¢ Out on a Limb—To back up that 
stand, GE’s top management admit- 
tedly climbed pretty far out on an 
economic limb, when it announced 
the Operation Upturn program with 
considerable fanfare at the annual meet 
ing in Schenectady 

Cordiner admitted to stockholders 

then that the first-quarter results were 
“matters of serious concern,” with sales 
off about 8% and profits about 23% 
But he noted some improvement that 
“could well turn into a definite trend, 
and then snowball into a steady recovery 
if every person in business and industr 
will join in a fresh, concerted effort to 
go after orders.” 
e GE’s Decision—Actuallvy, for the bet 
ter part of a vear, GE has been conduct- 
ing a ‘thorough review of all operations, 
expenses, and budgets to discover and 
climinate anv activities of doubtful 
value,” savs Cordiner. 

But by March, GE became convinced 
that the worst of the recession was over 
and the time was ripe to assure custom 
crs that this is the best time to buy. At 
a meeting of top executives, along with 
marketing services and emplovee and 
public relations, it was decided to put 
this conviction into form of 
corporate action. 

J. Stanford Smith, manager of public 
and employee relations communica- 


some 


tions, says: “We wanted an umbrella, a 
common slogan to focus all the com 
pany’s activities on this major commit 
ment.” 

The upshot was formation of a com 
panywide planning council to coordi- 
nate the job. In addition, each of 
GE’s more than 100 departments and 
divisions have appointed parallel coun 
cils with chairmen reporting to group 
executives on plans for promoting 
“extra values” during the customer 
oriented half-vear drive. 
¢ Guide Lines— Thus far, there are only 
bare outlines of what may result from 
Operation Upturn. But to keep the pro 
gram in focus, the central council under 
Smith’s chairmanship has issued som« 
“ouide lines” which chiefly caution 
against misinterpretations of the pro- 
gram 

For one thing, GE insists that it is 
not a device to promote broad _ price 
cutting or inventory liquidation. In 
fact, GE says price levels are already in 
line, and so are inventories. Operation 
Upturn also is not to be billed as “fight 
rather, the theme is 
to help “accelerate the upturn in busi 


ing the recession”; 


ness 

Probably most important, operating 
departments are admonished not to us¢ 
patriotic themes, such as “Be Patriotic 
Buv Now’’—schemes that Cordiner has 
characterized as a “transparent attempt 
to persuade people to buy things thes 
don’t want simply because it is sup 
posed to be the ‘patriotic’ thing to do.” 

“We don’t want to be in the posi 
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MAXWELL 


What are your real costs 


to protect personnel and plant? 


Positive protection is the first economy you buy with Consolidated 
Safety Relief Valves. Completely reliable valve action and guaran- 
teed capacity ratings assure safe service, protect your workers, plant 
and production against overpressures, explosion and fire hazards. 

Consolidated Safety Relief Valves are the product of continuous 
research since 1879. Precision built of the finest and fewest work- 
ing parts, they perform better and last longer. The unique “2 in 1” 
design saves on inventory and maintenance, permits quick and 
easy conversion from standard to bellows seal type in the field. 

Be sure, be safe. Specify Consolidated Safety Relief Valves. 
Convenient district offices and regional warehouses are ready to 
serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


A product of 


Ni 2800N 9 


Export Division « Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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CONSOLIDATED SAFETY RELIEF VALVES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
an mere Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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tion,” says Smith, “of telling customers 
it is their patriotic duty to buy. We 
think we can prove that we can give 
them extra values that suit their needs. 
Customers don’t exist for us; we exist 
for them.” 

¢ Local Responsibility—Beyond this— 
plus making available common promo- 
tional material and exhorting operating 
departments to enlist all the enthusiasm 
of dealers, distributors, communities, 
and employees—the details of Operation 
Upturn are left to local managers. 

Throughout the six-month drive, they 
are expected to examine closely all parts 
of their operations that affect sales— 
product features, quality, delivery, style, 
availability. Price is mentioned as one 
area for investigation in this depart- 
ment-by-department analysis, but any 
adjustments are supposed to be the 
result of basic improvements in _prod- 
ucts or operations that will “add extra 
value” or reduce costs—such as a plan 
already in the works by one department 
to repackage a product into multiples 
of six as a wav of reducing handling 
charges. 
¢ Sales Support—GE says that liberal 
credit terms will “form a dramatic part 
of the program.” This fits into manage- 
ment’s belief, that the consumer has the 
money and, with credit pavbacks out- 
stripping new debt, is ready to spend. 
General Electric Credit Corp. financing 
will be used for an installment plan un- 
der which initial pavments are delaved 
and buvers who lose their jobs are al 
lowed to skip payments for three 
months. These terms apply to both 
competitive and GE products. 

Easier credit terms—with the built-in 
protection features in case of lavoffs 
were tried out on a test basis by GE’s 
Hotpoint division in Chicago with its 
“O.K., Ike” campaign. That turned 
out successfully enough for the division 
to enlarge the drive to other cities. 

Despite the fact that Operation 
Upturn’s goal is to involve evervbody 
in the company, there will undoubtedly 
be a lot of hoopla in various divisions. 
In the Appleton, Wis., trading area, 
for instance, General Electric’s major 
appliance division has joined with the 
utility in a major promotion that avoids 
“was-is” price advertising, but comes 
down heavy on the theme that appliance 
values are best now, so customers “‘bet- 
ter buy now.” Mystery shoppers call 
on stores and those saiesmen who throw 
a good pitch can win a prize. 

But GE counts its program—which 
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rings in manufacturing, engineering, 
finance, and all the other segments of 
the business—as much more than just 
an old-fashioned sales promotion cam- 
paign. 

As Cordiner told stockholders: “I am 
proposing a total effort by every man 
and woman who has a job. . . .” He 
added: “A powerful, customer-focused 
effort now can make a listless market 
come alive, and start volume of produc- 
tion moving upward again.” 

“Ours is a sales support program,” 
savs GE’s Smith. “We want salesmen 
to be able to go after new customers, 
net have to spend too much time 
straightening out old customers because 
shipments are delayed or quality isn’t 
up to par.” 
¢ Unlimited—Operation Upturn isn’t 
confined to consumer goods. The com- 
pany thinks it is applicable to defense 
work, where quality is vital in order to 
meet contract obligations 

On the industrial goods side, GE 
recognizes that for the time being the 
emphasis can’t be on bricks and mortar 
expansion. But its Apparatus Sales Div., 
which accounts for a large volume of 
business, plans to be one of the most ac- 
tive in the drive. It will stress modern- 
ization and the installation of “pro- 
ductivity increasing’’ equipment. 

Heavy apparatus is linked to the 
growth of utilitics—-and the company 
thinks it can sell the utilities on the 
need for ordering now, since the elec- 

G R Ex trical generating industry will be hard- 
use protective pressed for capacity by the early 1960s 

BIGH DENSITY POLTETATLERE if present population trends hold good. 
¢ Promotional Handle—At the depart- 
ment level, spokesmen say the Oper- 
ation Upturn is giving them a promo- 
tional handle for their dealer and dis- 
tributor programs. 

“Instead of listening to grumbling 
about margins,” said one, “we can ex- 
cite dealers into selling the real values 
in our products. It gives us a story we 
can carry right througlr the dealer to 
the consumer.” 
¢ Dedication—Philip D. Reed, who re- 
tired this vear as board chairman but 
continues as chairman of the finance 
committee, will be the personality 
around which Operation Upturm re- 
volves. The whole program is dedicated 
to him for his vears of service to the 


vw RR. GRACE &6 co. forces electrical industry. He will be presented 


POLYMER CMEMICALS Division with a report of company results from 
the drive when final returns from divi- 
OFFICES CLIFTON. Nw ¥.. CHICAGO. HL o 


ant 
iene sion general managers are made early 
in December. END 
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HE RATE OF RETURN on invested capi- 
tal and on earnings reinvested in new 


plants is the true measure of the quality of 


your management. Making and directing 
capital investments is one of the few major 
independent actions still open to management. 

With labor rates widely negotiated on an 
industry basis . . . with cost advantages on 
raw materials “short-lived” . . . with market- 
ing expenditures controlled by competitive 
reaction ... the principal area where you, as 
a member of management, have complete 
freedom of action is in reinvesting company 
earnings or investing new funds. 

When the investment is for a new plant, 
The M. W. Kellogg Company—a leading 
international contracting organization can 
assure you maximum return on every dollar 
invested. 

Your money for a new plant is spent on 
three activities ... engineering . . . procure- 


307 


Best Way for 
Management to 


Weigh Itself 


497 


J07 


ment... construction. Unlike most contract- JUST PUBLISHED— 
ing organizations, M. W. Kellogg provides IMPORTANT READING 
all three of these services in depth under one FOR MANAGEMENT 
central management . . . thereby permitting eo ECT 
maximum coordination of these activities 
and resultant lower investment costs. These 
lower costs achieved today largely determine 
the rate of return on your investment to- 
morrow. 

If you participate in planning or executing 
capital expenditures, you will profit by read- 
ing Kellogg’s new book, “Planning the New 
Plant for Profits.’”’ For your copy, please 
write On your company stationery to J. M. 


McAneny, Director of Industrial Projects... 


The M.W. KELLOGG Company 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in 
Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas 





Millions of Barrels, End of Month Millions of Barrels per Day 


Motor Fuel Inventories. Domestic Demand for Motor Fuel 
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Gasoline stocks at record highs . . 
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Motor Gasoline in Cents per Galion : 
Motor Fuel Prices 


12.5 — (wholesale) 


Push prices down 
Oil companies have too much 


gasoline stocked up, and 


11,0 — 
they're trying to move it. 
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Selling Is Hot—Buying Isnt 


1932.” 


“The hottest market 
Thus B. I Ray, vice-president in 
harge of marketing for Esso Standard 
Oil Co., sums up the picture today. 
His forecast of an all-out scramble for 
iles and profits applies to all petroleum 
products, but it shows up especially in 
gasoline 

Che charts tell part of the story: gas- 
line stocks at record levels; demand 
howing fatigue after years of steady 
growth; dropping prices. The result: a 
harp downturn in profits for most 
companies in the first quarter of 1958 
ind, at retail, price wars that play havoc 
with profits at every level. 
¢ Offer More and More—Signs of the 
competitive times appear every day in 
the advertising columns: Shell with 
plenty of steam behind its Super Shell 
with TCP, Gulf with its “New Gulf 
Crest,” Tidewater with its ads chal 


since 


62 Varke ting 


lenging the industry to an octane race. 

This week another challenger made 
news. announced its “new for- 
mula’ Esso Extra, replacing its former 
premium gasoline. Radiation research, 
the company said, has resulted in new 
production techniques that mean a bet- 
ter, and better balanced, fuel at lower 
than competing top premium 
grades. Most “improved” premiums 
get +¢ a gal. more than regulars at the 
gasoline pump. New-formula Esso went 
on sale this week at a 3¢ differential. 
the company’s Golden Esso Extra is 
6¢ higher than regular. 

The company is backing its new fuel 
with “the biggest and most expensive 
promotion campaign in our history.” 

Esso isn’t the only company to pin 
hopes on a new product. Sunray Mid- 
Continent Oil Co. of Tulsa credits its 
D-X Boron, introduced last summer 


Esso 


prices 


(under license from Sohio), with boost- 
ing its sales of premium gasoline 17.8 
in the first quarter of 1958. 


What's the Hurry? 


The overwhelming marketing fact is 
too much of everything: product, capac- 
ity, retail facilities—evervthing but cus- 
tomers. World War II and Korea en- 
couraged companies to expand (and 
the government urged them to). Many 
new operators came in. Vast new crude 
sources outside the U.S., which pro- 
duce much more cheaply, aggravated 
the U.S. supply situation. 

Che Suez crisis brought new incentive 
to expand. The crisis ended abruptly. 
The stepped-up activity to meet the 
crisis didn’t. Crude and refinery cut- 
backs in recent months and reductions 
in imports have helped. But the supply- 
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IF iT CAN 
BE PUSHED THROUGH 


a pipe...A MOYNO 


WILL PUMP IT! 


Moyno’s exclusive “progressing cavity” principle permits 
hundreds of formerly “unpumpable” materials to be handled 
successfully. The screw-like rotor revolves in a double threaded 
stator forming “progressing cavities” that move the material 
smoothly without foaming, aerating, crushing or excessive 
pump wear. 

Typical materials pumped include non-pourable pastes, 
slurries, chemicals, foods, acids, even suspended solids up to 
one inch in size. Capacities available up to 500 gpm and pres- 
sures up to 1000 psi. 

No doubt a Moyno Pump can cut costs drastically for you. 
Write for Bulletin 30-BZ. 


ROBBING ¢ MYERS, mc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 











the company ............%s products 
4 of thousands 


Full integration- 
what it means to the 
steel buyer 


Crucible is a fully integrated specialty steel producer. 
This means Crucible has complete control over and 
sole responsibility for what it sells — right from the 
iron ore itself to the final delivery of finished mill prod- 
ucts. Complete integration like this means continuous, 
dependable deliveries, and the highest degree of uni- 
form product quality. 

Crucible’s integration is complete, right to the point 
of use, too. For Crucible owns and operates the largest, 
nationwide chain of specialty steel warehouses. They 
are conveniently located in 27 major industrial centers 
from coast to coast, and more are being added regu- 
larly. Each Crucible warehouse carries large stocks of a 
full range of special purpose steels (see listing below). 

Furthermore, Crucible’s fully integrated operation 
encompasses an extensive research program for the 
development of new and improved alloys to meet the 
ever increasing demands of industry. And Crucible 
metallurgical research daily aids industry in the selec- 
tion and application of special steels for special pur- 
poses to improve product performance and reduce costs 
of manufacture. 

As acompany, Crucible is organized to serve its cus- 
tomers. And its thousands of products—the most diver- 
sified line of special steels and alloys available any- 
where—are unexcelled in quality. For the address of the 
Crucible branch office or warehouse nearest you, or for 
technical data on Crucible products, write to Crucible 
Steel Company of America, Dept. ME05, The Oliver & 
Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

TITANIUM SHEET - Titanium sheet hos improved the 


performance of many advanced aircraft. Crucible is one of 
the major suppliers of titanium mill products to the aviation 
industry. In cooperation with other industries, Crucible is 
actively developing new commercial markets for this very light, 
but strong and corrosion-resistant, metal. 


FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE the one full range of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic mold; stainless; free-machining, 


high-strength, wear-resistant and standard AIS! alloys; hollow drill; agricultural discs and shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; permanent magnets; 
precision castings; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steels; titanium and titanium alloys; stainiess and high alloy welded tubing; vacuum-melted metals. 
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PERMANENT MAGNETS - Although wideiy used in electronic 
applications, Crucible Alnico permanent magnets are now finding their 
way into many different types of products from refrigerator door latches 
and other attractive devices to magnetos, motors, generators and numer- 
ous instruments. Crucible Alnico magnets are sand cast, shell molded, or 
investment cast in any shape, tolerance and finish needed — in any size 
from a fraction of an ounce to several hundred pounds. 


STAINLESS STEEL STRIP — Crucible stainless steel strip is the 
quality standard in automotive, appliance and numerous other trim and 
molding applications where long-lasting life and high lustre count 

most. It is easy to clean ond highly resistant to corrosion and 

wear. Crucible stainless strip is precision rolled and processed 

to your own specifications. 


PLASTIC MOLD STEEL - for molding large television cabinets, it 
must be clean and uniform in composition and structure. That's why Crucible 
CSM 2 tool steel is first choice among most mold builders. Every piece is ultra- 
sonically inspected at the mill. And it's immediately available from Crucible 
warehouse stock in 205 sizes. 








We move owt top p porconnel 
the Burnham way | [’ 


Hurnham?’s tariff saves my company money. 


Surnham’s one packing rate schedule assures our 
company of uniform charges 


Burnham’s scientific, controlled packing keeps costs 
to a minimum 


Surnham’s complete service makes for good em- 
ployee relations 


One call telling Burnham’s when, where 
and who is all I need to do 





Burnham’s 
Van Serwice 


Home Office 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Consult 
the Yellow 
Pages 
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demand picture is still far out of whack. 
¢ Bad Comparison—Major companies 
point out that first-quarter profits look 
bad from the fact that the industry 
was at the height of its Suez effort a 
vear ago. But even without that com- 
parison, marketers would be worried. 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) has one word 
to sum up the reason for the profits 
drop. It’s “competition.” 

The oil industrv has heard about 
competition before, but today there’s 
a vital factor that hardly counted 10 
vears ago: the growth of the private 
brand operator. This may be a jobber 
who sells to or owns a string of retail 
stations; it mav have its own refinerv; 
it may be a refinery with or without a 
marketing operation. 

len years ago, the independent re- 
tailer was likely to be a shabby charac- 
ter, selling inferior product, often for 
5¢ or more below the major brands. 
Today his product is often as good as 
the product sold under a major label. 
It may, in fact, be the same gasoline. 
¢ Big Independents—Many independ- 
ents are big businesses with their own 
refineries. According to one estimate, 
the independents accounted for 10% of 
total national gallonage in gasoline 10 
vears ago; today, nearly 25%. In every 
market thev are growing. The price gap 
has steadily narrowed; todav, a 2¢ differ- 
ential is common. 

In a competitive market, the inde 
pendent has some advantages. Often he 
can buy at the terminals, shop for the 
best price. And he sells cheaply. His 
weapon is price; his strength, volume. 

Dealers charge—and majors will admit 

that majors tend to dump excess 
capacity on private operators. (At least, 
majors admit the other fellow does it.) 
Come a_ shortage, the independent 
might have supply trouble. But he 
doesn’t toda\ 
¢ Peculiar Problems—New competition 
and overproduction are problems that 
plague many other industries, too. The 
oil business also has some _ peculiar 
problems of its own 

One is the relative inflexibility of 
crude prices and the great flexibility of 
refined products prices. 

Crude producers attempt to price on 
the basis of costs, and costs—for equip- 
ment, exploration, labor—are up. Tech- 
nically, refiners initiate price changes by 
posting the price they will pav for 
crude (often to themselves as producers 
of the crude). But the conservation 
orders in such producing areas as Texas 
can keep crude output pretty well in 
line with demand, hence keep crude 
prices firm. 

e What Market Will Bear—The mar 
keters have no such a stabilizer. They 
too, try to price their products to bring 
a profit. But if the demand isn’t there, 
the target price won't materialize. 
Many things—a drop-off in car sales, 
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D. ‘EXPLORER’ 


exploring for a better world 


AT THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH, more than 5000 
scientists from 67 countries are joined in an all-out 
assault on the vast gaps in our knowledge of the 
universe. In, on and above the earth, studies are 
underway to learn more about how we can make 
better use of the planet we call home. 

. ENIWETOK, South Pacific — Four dozen tiny Texas 
Instruments components (diodes and transistors) 
rode more than 4000 miles out into space in Opera- 
tion Farside, current holder of rocket altitude 
record. 

NORTH POLE, Arctic — recti/riters, TI ink-writing 
rectilinear recorders, trace the flicker of the aurora 
borealis and measure the all-but-invisible polar 
airglow. 


C. SOUTH POLE, Antarctic — Texas Instruments seismic 


exploration systems plumb the depths of the polar 
ice cap... TI's famed Worden gravity meters 
weigh the earth beneath... recti/riters warn 


scientific adventurers against deadly ice crevasses. 


. CAPE CANAVERAL, Florida — TI transistors and diodes 


in the Jupiter-C missile helped put the Explorer on 
and the United States’ first satellite 
uses Texas Instruments transistors. 


its journey. . 


Texas Instruments role in these great scientific 
events results naturally from TI’s more than a 
quarter-century experience in geophysical explora- 
tion... and in the design, development and manu- 
facture of geophysic al instrumentation, electrome- 
chanical systems and electronic components for 
rugged commercial and military applications. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


p 
keep an eye on T/i 





6000 LEMMON AVENUE 


DALLAS 9, 
TEXAS 


ee 
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less driving, bad weather—can upset 
any prediction of gasoline demand 
(BW—Jul.20°57,p45). 

At least some companies believe that, 
if the market is to stabilize, the market- 
ers must have stronger control over 
production. But this isn’t easy. Con- 
sumers won't tolerate an empty gasoline 
pump. Once the flow of production 
starts, it’s hard to stem it. Crude pro- 
ducers need to sell to get money to 
keep exploration work going. It is better 
economics for refiners to operate as 
near capacity as they can. But there’s 
a limit to their storage capacity. The 
must sell—and the market sets the price. 
e Price Wars—The most obvious 
symptom of what one company calls 
“the present mess” is the price war. 

This can start in a number of wavs. 
It may be a dealer—major or private 
brand—who is losing sales and is out for 
volume gallonage. It may be a new- 
comer in a market—ecither an_ inde- 
pendent or a major—who sells on price 
to get a tochold. 

Practically anv major will say, “We 
don’t start a price war.” But most of 
them will protect their dealers in a 
No maintenance problem here! price war area by discounts to meet 

the competition. Usually they attempt 


‘ " , to allow their dealers to get at least a 
Four Taylor laminated plastic springs have been flexed more than one 4¢ or 4.5¢ margin—against a normal 


billion times under heavy loads and corrosive conditions without failure margin of 5¢ to 6¢. 
¢ Subduing a War—Some companies 
feel that, by protecting dealers, suppliers 


P . ° ° yrolong price wals. Some com panic S, 
Once the laminated steel springs supporting the oscillat- 5 sa 9 
a PP g , such as Standard Oil of California’s 


ing tank on a rotary screen of a papermaking machine Western Operations Div., have a for- 
created a severe maintenance and production problem mula that they think slows wars. If a 
for a user of this equipment. Lubricants would not hold, war shaves a dealer's margin, the com- 
pany absorbs part of the decline while 
the dealer stands the rest. Since some 
of the lost margin comes out of the 
' F dealer’s pocket, the company thinks its 
installed. Since then 15 years have passed, and there dealers think twice before joining in the 
have been no spring failures even though the loaded tray. 
tank weighs 13,000 Ib. and oscillates at 300 cycles per Some in former periods have tried 
; to act in a “‘statesmanlike manner” by 
not lowering prices to an uneconomic 
: level. But statesmanship doesn’t always 
You, too, may have problems where the strength of pay. Now most majors meet cut with 
Taylor laminated plastics, plus their moisture-resistant cut. 


rust developed, metal fatigued, and the equipment broke 
down. After many attempts to solve the problem by 
usual methods, Taylor laminated plastic springs were 


minute, 24 hours a day, 6 days a week. The corrosive 
conditions around the machine have had no ill effect. 


and wear-resistant qualities, can reduce maintenance 
time and replacement costs. Our application engineers ll. What Answers? 


will be glad to discuss them with you and also the con- Evervone would like to find thet 


venience of our integrated plants at Norristown, Pa., higher prices are the solution. Gulf Oil 
and La Verne, Calif.—and make recommendations. Get Corp. took this tack late in February 
the benefit of their counsel by contacting TAYLor and made the price hike stick. It did 


Fisre Co., Norristown 35, Pa. this by dint of a promotion campaign 
aimed at both the dealer and the con- 


sumer. Gulf credits this program with 
the fact that its first-quarter earnings 
dropped only 36% while some com 


panies reported a 75 drop. But this 
is a hard solution when inventories are 
high and demand isn’t 
vf Or Some companies feel they should as- 
sume more of the “retail responsibil- 
itv” or have greater control over retail 
V 


LAMINATED PLASTICS YWLLCANIZED FIBRE prices. To others, this is anathema, and 
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IN MANHATTAN 

















THEY WATCH THE SAME SHOW thanks to Bell System network channels 


All three of them are ten years old this month—two boys a continent 
apart and the television network that ties them together. 


For speed of growth and impact on our daily lives, no 
other industry has ever equaled network TV. 


In May, 1948, the Bell System set up the first commercial 
[V network service between Boston, New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. Today, almost 80,000 miles 
of Bell System television network routes are bringing the same 
programs to millions all over North America. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Television has knit us together as a nation of people— 
people who laugh at the same jokes, thrill to the same sports 
and share in the drama of important national events. 


Network TV is a part of the American way of life. And 
the Bell System makes it possible. 


Communications studies are the basis of our service to the tele- 
vision networks and to other businesses of all types and sizes. A 
study of your communications needs would show you how to 
serve your customers better. If you'd like to discuss this, just call 
your nearest Bell Telephone business office. 
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INGALLS 


means many things 
to many industries 








INGALLS 


Builder of Specialized Barges and Towboats 


To many chemical companies, the name Ingalls means specialized barges 
for transporting liquid products safely and economically. Ingalls-built 
barges now transport such cargo as molten sulphur, crude oil and anhydrous 
ammonia. 

In other industries, the name Ingalls means platework, precise structural 
steel fabrication and erection,or tanks, pressure vessels and bins. To others, 
Ingalls means naval, passenger and cargo ships or work boats. 

If your planning will involve fabricated steel, find out more about Ingalls. 
It means many things—including economy—to many industries. 


Call or write for brochures 


Fabricators and erectors of 
structural steel, platework and 
tanks, and builders of finer 
ships and boats. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta. 


The Ingalls Stee! Construction Company, Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, 
Houston, Atlanta 


Birmingham Tank Company, Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, Pascagoula. 


The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mississippi: Decatur, Alabama 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Washington, Houston, New Orleans, Atianta. 
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a solution that might well send dealers 
and jobbers running to the government. 
e More Outlets?—Dealers accuse many 
companies of seeking an answer that 
leaves the established dealer distinctly 
cold: to expand new outlets. Majors re- 
ply that, in the long run, there has 
been either a net decrease in the num- 
ber of retail outlets or only a very slight 
increase. 

What the majors are stressing heavily 
is better outlets—bigger, more efficient, 
and in better locations. This may mean 
more sales per station. Most, too, 
are getting more selective in picking 
new dealers, and are coming down hard 
on dealer education in merchandising 
and housekeeping. 

e Cost-Cutting—All companies are in 
the throes of cost-cutting programs. 
Esso has consolidated some of its bulk 
plants; Gulf is trying to eliminate or 
consolidate some. Larger tankwagons, 
more storage space at retail stations aim 
to cut down costly deliveries. Conti- 
nental Oil Co. puts big stress on a less 
costly service station design. 

« Company  Stations—Most majors 
deny any significant change, but some 
teel there is growing stress on com- 
mission stations where the operator sells 
products as a commission agent for the 
supplier. This gives the supplier a 
chance to control price. Companies 
point out that they may start out a 
new station on this basis, then let the 
agent take over. 

In the past decade, jobbers have come 
more prominently into the picture for 
some big concerns. Thus, one company 
says that in the past nine vears it has 
made a 30% cut in the number of sta- 
tions with which it deals directly. At 
the same time its total outlets have 
1isen slightly. Phillips Petroleum is one 
company that uses mainly small, inde- 
pendent jobbers. 
¢ Small Gain—Despite the conflict and 
confusion, most companies expect a 
better showing in 1958 than last year, 
though no one mentions a gain higher 
than 2.5%. Inventories are getting more 
in line; prices should firm up a bit, and 
many talk hopefully of a pickup at least 
by fall. 

This optimism applies to big inde- 
pendents, too. “Independents are doing 
as well as the major operators,” says 
Pres. K. C. Baker of J. D. Streett & Co., 
big St. Louis operator. “Only we don’t 
cry about our woes so much.” 

The industry is divided as to whether 
the price gap between independents and 
majors will continue to narrow. The in- 
dependents want to hang on to their 
price advantage. Sun Oil Co.’s market- 
ing vice-president, Willard W. Wright, 
among others, feels that the day of 
the accepted price spread is over. Others 
feel that service is their best-selling 
commodity, think they can continue 
to get higher prices for that service. END 
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Color helps sell these new Sunbeam electric fry 
pans and other Sunbeam Corporation appliances. 


TO BRIGHTEN UP 
YOUR PRODUCT 





e do you want to put the seliing 

power of colorto work in your product? 

Now you can get rigid, strong parts 
like these in a whole spectrum of 
opaque, light-fast colors. 

How? 

With a new, amazingly durable plas- 
tic molding material—Durez polyester. 

These parts combine rugged strength 
with other qualities you'll find in no 
other color plastic. Their electrical 
properties are outstanding. They're in- 
herently fire-resistant—meet Underwrit- 
ers’ requirements for appliances. 


You can use Durez polyester in 


Sales Offices 


SAN 


many places where you can’t use other 


plastics, because parts show virtually no 
change in dimensions after molding! 

Your molder can get this new plastic 
now in a variety of standard colors. It 
comes in a dry granular form and is 
easily molded on standard presses with 
compression or transfer molds 

If you'd like to brighten up your 
product with strong, dimensionally 
stable parts like these, ask us for illus- 
trated Bulletin 200. Write DUREZ PLAs- 
Tics Division, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, 4005 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 


SELES © NEW 


In Canada 


Solves shrinkage probiem! These 
parts for Singer Sewing Machine Co., molded 
from Dure 


ter than any other color plastic. Parts fit to 


»Olyesters, retain their shape bet 


gether better for faster assembly, fewer rejects 


Can this new plastic brighten your product 


er eee 
HOOKER 
i 
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Correct Lubrication in Action... 


Endicott Johnson saves 


This unique leather polishing machine speeds its 
heavily loaded roller back and forth over every inch 
of a leather side. Like all the other machines 

in these Endicott Johnson plants, its complex parts 


are protected by Mobil Correct Lubrication 





- 
Complete Engineering Program Mobi j 
Proved Petroleum Products 


SOCONY MOBII Il an fhliates GNOLI ROLFUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSFAS OIL CO., INC 





$19,080 .. with the help of Socony Mobil 


Leading shoe manufacturer cuts downtime and maintenance... 


increases production... all through Mobil’s lubrication program! 


Endicott Johnson’s records offer impressive 
proof of how a Mobil Program of Correct Lubri- 
cation can cut maintenance costs and improve 
production. Total savings in 1957 alone amounted 
to $19,080. 

The major share of these savings was made in 
Endicott Johnson’s Upper Leather Processing 
Plant. Mobil engineers, in close cooperation with 
plant personnel, analyzed lubricant application 
methods . . . set up schedules and lubrication 


Special grease saves $1,075. Six blower breakdowns 
a year were occurring in ovens used to dry leather. 
300°F. temperatures caused bearings to fail. Mobil 
recommended high temperature grease. Failures 
ceased, grease consumption was cut 50%. 


Mobil sizing ingredient saves $5,039. Mobil represen- 
tative suggested new ingredient for production of 
fiber board used in shoe counters. New product per- 
mitted use of less rosin in sizing process. 


records for every machine. As a result, application 
time was cut 33%... a saving of $12,466. 

Every phase of Mobil Correct Lubrication is 
designed to cut maintenance costs. For example, 
Mobil’s in-plant training courses can instruct your 
personnel in the most up-to-date lubrication 
methods. Mobil laboratory service can supply in- 
valuable information on oil condition. These serv- 
ices, and many more, are yours when you rely on 
Mobil. Why accept less for your plant? 


Mobil specialist avoids costly gear replacement. Mobil 
gear specialist made a study of all gears in Endicott 
Johnson’s Paracord plant. His recommendation to 
reverse certain gears to compensate for wear avoided 
replacement . . . saved a substantial sum. 


Stuffing wheel failures eliminated . . . $500 saved. 
Severe operating conditions made it necessary to 
overhaul one of these huge wheels a year. Mobil 
recommendation made overhaul unnecessary. 


Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 











_ technological 


Covering the advanced needs of 
industry and defense is todiy’s big- 
gest technological job. 

GPE has brought together, under 
one umbrella, broad physical 
resources plus a remarkably creative 
group of scientists, engineers and 
technicians. Its co-ordinated skills, 


knowledge, experience and produc- 
ing facilities cover more than a dozen 
industries. 

Each company in General Preci- 
sion Equipment Corporation works 
close to the frontiers of science in its 
specific fields. Working together, they 
have rolled up an impressive record 


bumbershoot 


of achievement in new and often 
uncharted technological areas. 

If your needs are in controls, sys- 
tems engineering or automation, 
you'll find some eye-opening answers 
in this highly integrated research, 
design, engineering and manufactur- 
ing group. 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 








The principal GPE companies 
cover needs of defense and industry in 
these areas: Audio-Visual, Automatic 
Cortrols and Automation, Aviation, 
Chemical Processing, Electronic and 
Electrical, Graphic Arts, Instrumenta- 
tion, Marine, Motion Picture, Packag- 
ing, Paper, Petroleum, Photo Tech- 
nology, Power Generation and Conver- 
sion, Printing, Steel, Television, Textile. 


ee 


ASKANIA 
= 


| 


GRAFLEX 
| friscom-fussell 
Hertner 
Kearfott 
a fi BRASCOPE 


Link 


NATIONAL 


SHAND AND JURS 


Address inquiries to: 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 
2 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y 
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BUBBLE-MOLDED refrigerator door liner of Fortiflex polyethylene has very little variation 
in wall thickness despite its many ridges. The new molding technique means .. . 


Plastics Get an Even Stretch 


Blowing big bubbles in sheet plastic 
before it is molded is the latest im- 
provement in the widely used tech- 
nique of vacuum forming complicated 
parts. Conventional vacuum forming 
machines shape parts by heating a sheet 
of plastic and sucking it down ovez a 
single mold, where it cools and_be- 
comes rigid. But where the part has 
deep depressions or sharp ridges, the 
soft plastic often stretches out too thin 

In bubble molding, the plastic is 
stretched evenly before it hits the 
mold, minimizing variations in wall 
thickness in the finished part. ‘That 


HOT PLASTIC bubble rises over the mold 


means stronger parts, and may let mold- 
ers start out with thinner sheet. 

¢ How It Operates—In operation, the 
molding machine—called an_air-slip 
molder—heats a sheet of plastic held 
over a movable mold. When the sheet 
is soft, the mold moves up an airtight 
cavity, acting as a piston and balloon- 
ing out the plastic. When the mold is 
up inside the bubble, the air is drawn 
off rapidly and the bubble collapses 
around the mold. Big parts, such as 
refrigerator liners, show less than onc 
third as much variation in thickness as 
similar parts molded on conventional 


. . then collapses around it to form the part. 





d by: AERO EQ gGONNE NATIONAL’ machines, according to prototype tests. 
ad AT el ’ a a , . . . . . 
. eer eee A ANUFACTURING Welding Engineers, Inc., Morris- 

SLEY DIVISIQ ; BELL AIRCRAFT ® town, Pa., plans to manufacture its new 


LL TELEPHO ; : STEEL * DAVID 
molder if enough interest develops to 
GEN * BRG FAL LABORATOS IVERSITIES * 5 —- 
warrant production of 18 to 20 ma- 


AMERA EQUIP E BVINGS BAN PS UTOMAC TELE. . ’ 
HONE ® CHRYSL COM AVINGSE cues CONSOLIDATED chines a year. The company plans to 
EDISON NEW YORK * CO , ERAL DYNAMICS@ADALMO offer them as a standard product. 

ro ON OF TEXTRO EMOURS ® EAS ODAK “So far, we plan to make the mold- 

TION * ESSOg — ERING * ESSO Ol ers only in a single size—for molding 

LECOMMUNICA TIRE & RUBB i sheets 42 in. by 72 in.,”” says Lee Heist, 

x Welding’s sales manager. “We don't 

doubt that the machine is good, but it 

will cost anywhere from 50% to three 

times as much as conventional equip- 
ment, or from $15,009 to $20,000.” 


AMR DICAL RADIO TUTE * MicHi E. 
PHO R SAFE * NA OMMITTEE FOR BTICS 
*" NEV AND BELL TELEP : BELL TELEPHONE YORK 
VING ANK * NORTH A ‘ RTHERN ELECTRIC UCLEAR 
EVELOPMENT CQ ORAT MERICA YLVA &B BELL TELEPHONE 

* PITTSBURG OAD * PU i BIC & GAS OF NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 
NEW JERSEY DTICAL * SAND SOUTHERN 
BELL TELEPHO my TELEPROMPTE EMICAL * TNT 
TELE-SESSIONS ARB IVERSAL ATLAS Flat tires finally may be on their way 
CEMENT * U.S. § PEN ESTERN ELECTRIC out. Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
_WESTINGHOUSE Et BAR UNG & RUBICAM has developed a wire cord reinforcing 
for its new Captive-Air safety tires. 
The two-ply laver of steel wire is sand- 
wiched between two plies of conven- 

tional nvlon tire fabric. A 759 x 14 size 


tire costs $55.95. 


these and other leading companies are doing it better with ° 


Car-size heat pump air conditioner 
that can be used for heating as wel! as 


cooling is now in the development stage. 


INSPECTING car chassis os , Chatleff Valve & M(fg. Co., Austin, 
car chassis action in road tests lex., is working on a reversing valve to 


OBSERVING radiation tests in safety switch the flow of the refrigerant so that 
DISPLAYING art objects to auction audiences the unit can heat the car’s interior, too. 
FOILING shoplifters vy - Pe P 

SAFEGUARDING workers in hazardous atmospheres ag) gas — Py >-10 
PROGRAMMING business meetings vp. has been developed as a compact 


auxiliary power source. Weighing 30 
MONITORING open hearth furnaces in steel mills lb., the twin-spool type turbine will op- 
VERIFYING balances and signatures in banks crate at temperatures from minus 65F 
DIRECTING traffic flow to plus 165F. Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s 
CHECKING landing gear on planes in flight subsidiarv, Propulsion Research Corp. 
STUDYING rocket engines and Lear, Inc., are the developers. 


. 
INSPECTING inside pipelines for gas leaks An electronic line tracer that auto- 
matically reads engineering drawings in 
THESE and hundreds of uct of { the world’ . r 
and hundreds of uct of one of the world's order to control metal-cutting torches 
other jobs for business and leading developers and has been developed by Canadian West- 
industry are being done bet- manufacturers of industrial, inghouse Co., Ltd., for National Cyl- 
ter today by GPL TV, prod- military, and broadcast TV. inder Gas Co. The photo-transistor de- 
vice can follow pencil drawings no 


YOU'LL NEVER KNOW UNTIL YOU SEE FOR YOURSELF thicker than 40 1,000 of an inch, turn 


what GPL Industrial TV can do for you! So mail the coupon now. on a radius of 3/23 in., and even cross 
lines. It can be adapted to present tem- 


plate-following automatic flame cutters, 
according to NCG, and should reduce 
costs of preparing patterns by at least 


5%. 











a De 
GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY INC. (eo I. 
Dept. 517 Pleasantville, New York 


() Please send me a copy of your new, illustrated, descriptive brochure on GPL Industrial TV. 





e 
The British Broadcasting Corp. has de- 
veloped a new videotape recorder that 
it savs will cost onlv one-third as much 
to operate and half as much to build 
as comparable American systems. Called 
VERA (for Vision Electronic Record- 
ing Apparatus), it records longitudinally 
on a three-track standard 4-in. mag- 
netic tape. American videotape re- 
corders record laterally on special 2-in. 
tape. 


() | would like to find out how GPL Industrial TV can be applied to my business. Please con- 
tact me to arrange for free demonstration. 


Name ———- 





Ss 





Address 





OO Zone State 
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The homer that never 


We've played some pretty impor- 
tant ballgames at the old Beaver 
Hutch, but this was the biggest. 
Night affair with the Blues and 
the Pennant on the line. Well, my 
Beavers was two runs behind in 
the ninth with two outs; we had 
two men on base, and my best 
fella— Boll Weevil Barnes—was up 
at the plate. 

He misses two slow curves and 
then the Blues pitcher slips him 
the fast ball. The Weevil wades 
into it... 

And the lights conk out. Power 
cable failure. 

Now, I been afraid of that since 


Piedmont overruled the engineers 
who'd laid out the lighting system. 
“Look,” I’d told him, “I’m only 
the manager, but if the perfessors 
say you should get Okonite-type 
cable—”’ 
“Okonite-Shmokonite,”’ snaps 
Piedmont. “‘Our supplier tells me 
Zilch cable is plenty good enough. 
You worry about your hitters and 
I’ll worry about the cable.” 
Well, he started worryin’ when 
the Weevil banged that pitch. It 
took off into the dark and far as 
I know it’s still up there. Five 
seconds later, three Blues outfield- 


came down 


balls they claimed they’d just 


caught. Then our boys arrived, 
a damaged relief pitcher 
and hollarin’ that his noggin had 
just been dented by the Weevil’s 
drive after clearing the left field 
fence. Both teams squared off, the 


luggin’ 


fans joined in, and it finally took 
the riot squad to clear the joint. 


We hadda replay that last inning 
next day and got clobbered. So 


Piedmont’s just-as-good cable cost 


us a Pennant, Series money, and 
the price of installing new cable. 
What brand? Well, the stands 





underneath the lights are now 
five years back, when President ers were chargin’ the Ump, waving called Okonite Alley. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 


5491 
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Standard-Anepp Division. 


Emhart noise 
a quieting 
MAAIM SIL 


suppressors add 


yius to efficrency 


NCER COMPANY 





ALL PACKAGING ROADS 
LEAD TO EMHART 


Emhart machines handle and process all kinds of packages. Emhart services 
start with material selection and package engineering. go through to the 
shipping platform. Standard machinery adapted to existir —or totally 
new systems—pay for themselves. Faster selling packages come faster—and 
at less cost—when Emhart equipment is on the line. 

Other examples of Emhart equipment, shown below, indicate the diver- 
sity of problems Emhart solves. For background on our scope, please write 
for the brochure, “EMHART— its people and products.” 
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Missiles Spawn a Busy Sideline 


REDSTONE missile gets a lift from an 
A-frame, H-frame rig by Hayes Aircraft. 





HAWK rides on_ tractor-driven missile 
loader, by Food Machinery & Chemical. 


MISSILE MASTER console by American 
Machine & Foundry. Cost: $20,000. 
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For every dollar of the billions being 
spent on development and production 
of guided missiles that fly, just about as 
much money goes to make ground- 
based equipment to support the “birds” 
—newfangled apparatus to transport, 
handle, store, test, launch, and control 
the costly new weapons of the nuclear- 
space age (pictures). 

To manufacture the special truck- 
trailers, test instruments, launching plat- 
forms, training simulators, shop cradles, 
lifting slings, cranes, fucling pumps, and 
all the other exotic new hardware 
peculiar to the missile, an auxiliary in- 
dustry to missile production has de- 
veloped. 
¢ Business Aplenty—It has little of the 
glamor attached to the manufacture of 
rocket engines, missile airframes, and 
electronic missile guidance systems. 
But what it lacks in hoopla, the busi- 
ness of producing missile ground-sup- 
port equipment makes up for in sales 
volume. In some cases—such as when 
a civilian product can be easily adapted 
to missile use—it might even be more 
profitable than making missiles them- 
selves, 

Both new orders and shipments of 
missile support gear now run at an 
annual rate of well over $1-billion. And 
as the over-all missile program goes into 
higher gear, the volume of support busi 
ness will burgeon still more. 
¢ Move to Standardize—Meanwhile, 
however, the Pentagon is getting read\ 
to shake the missile support program 
down as a means of curbing rising mis- 
sile costs. 

Up to now, the trend has been to 
design special support gear for each 
new missile project, with no great regard 
for interchangeability. The Defense 
Dept. is moving in with its first real 
attempt to save money by standardizing 
transport and handling vehicles used in 
missile projects. 

Well more than 100 special-purpose 
vehicles have already been designed for 
different missiles—trailers, tractors, doll- 
ies, semi-trailers, fork-lifts, cranes, mo- 
bile erectors and launchers. Not all are 
in production yet. The office of the 


Assistant Defense Secretary for Research 


& Engineering thinks it can cut missile 
costs substantially and simplify logistics 
by limiting volume production as much 
as possible to vehicles with the broadest 
missile applications. 


|. Industry Who’s Who 


The missile support industry as a 
whole is pretty much of a hodge podge. 
It consists of thousands of producers. 
It contains, among others, companies 
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TERRIER, anti-aircraft missile, is launched 
from ship by Northern Ordinance rig. 
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Packers increase output with au- 
tomated slicing, shingling, card- 
ing, and weighing on compact 
bacon line offered by Emhart’s 
Standard-Knapp Division. 


Emhart noise suppressors add 
a quieting plus to efficiency 
MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


ALL PACKAGING ROADS 
LEAD TO EMHART 


Emhart machines handle and process all kinds of packages. Emhart services 
start with material selection and package engineering, go through to the 
shipping platform. Standard machinery adapted to existing lines—or totally 
new systems—pay for themselves. Faster selling packages come faster—and 
at less cost—when Emhart equipment is on the line. 

Other examples of Emhart equipment, shown below, indicate the diver- 
sity of problems Emhart solves. For background on our scope, please write 


for the brochure, “EMHART— its people and products.” 
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EMHART SWEDEN AB, STOCKHOLM EMHART INTERNATIONAL. S.A., PANAMA 


Emhart machines are standard Emhart Skyworkers raise men Emhart press feeders greatly Emhart distillation units con- 


of glass container industry 


to new levels of efficiency reduce accidents and costs vert sea water to fresh water 
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Missiles Spawn a Busy Sideline 


REDSTONE missile gets a lift from an 
A-frame, H-frame rig by Hayes Aircraft. 





HAWK rides on_ tractor-driven missile 
loader, by Food Machinery & Chemical. 


MISSILE MASTER console by American 
Machine & Foundry. Cost: $20,000. 
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For every dollar of the billions being 
spent on development and production 
of guided missiles that fly, just about as 
much money goes to make ground- 
based equipment to support the “birds” 
—newfangled apparatus to transport, 
handle, store, test, launch, and control 
the costly new weapons of the nuclear- 
space age (pictures). 

To manufacture the special truck- 
trailers, test instruments, launching plat- 
forms, training simulators, shop cradles, 
lifting slings, cranes, fueling pumps, and 
all the other exotic new hardware 
peculiar to the missile, an auxiliary in- 
dustry to missile production has de- 
veloped. 
¢ Business Aplenty—It has little of the 
glamor attached to the manufacture of 
rocket engines, missile airframes, and 
electronic missile guidance systems. 
But what it lacks in hoopla, the busi- 
ness of producing missile ground-sup- 
port equipment makes up for in sales 
volume. In some cases—such as when 
a civilian product can be easily adapted 
to missile use-it might even be more 
profitable than making missiles them- 
selves 

Both new orders and shipments of 
missile support gear now run at an 
annual rate of well over $1-billion. And 
as the over-all missile program goes into 
higher gear, the volume of support busi 
ness will burgeon still more. 
¢ Move to Standardize—Meanwhile, 
however, the Pentagon is getting read\ 
to shake the missile support program 
down as a means of curbing rising mis 
sile costs. 

Up to now, the trend has been to 
design special support gear for each 
new missile project, with no great regard 
for interchangeability. The Defense 
Dept. is moving in with its first real 
attempt to save money by standardizing 
transport and handling vehicles used in 
missile projects. 

Well more than 100 special-purpose 
vehicles have already been designed for 
different missiles—trailers, tractors, doll- 
ies, semi-trailers, fork-lifts, cranes, mo- 
bile erectors and launchers. Not all are 
in production yet. The office of the 
Assistant Defense Secretary for Research 
& Engineering thinks it can cut missile 
costs substantially and simplify logistics 
by limiting volume production as much 
as possible to vehicles with the broadest 
missile applications. 


|. Industry Who’s Who 


The missile support industry as a 
whole is pretty much of a hodge podge 
It consists of thousands of producers. 
It contains, among others, companies 


CORPORAL 6surface-to-surface weapon is 
hoisted by R. G. LeTourneau gear. 


MATADOR Teracruzer and Translauncher, 
the latter by Goodyear Aircraft. 


TERRIER, anti-aircraft missile, is launched 
from ship by Northern Ordinance rig. 
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Motorola 2-way radio users 


INCREASE 
THE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


of industrial vehicles 


34% 


* Operating records of 45 typical companies 
prove that 2-way radio increases productive oper- 
ating hours per day of each vehicle from 5.3 to7.1 
—a gain of nearly 2 HOURS A DAY! 








One of the men surveyed put it this way: 
“Without radio, we would require many more 
vehicles and men to carry on our present 


operations.” 





In plants of all sizes, Motorola 2-way radio 
enables drivers and machines to increase their 
productivity. Radio links materials handling 
vehicles both inside and outside the plant with 
one central dispatcher . . . helping move more 
materials faster, and getting them where 
they're needed on time. 


No matter what vehicles your business uses— 
a fork lift truck, a supervisory car, or a 10 ton 
truck— you, too, can profit from Motorola 2- 
way radio. It’s simple to obtain your Motorola 
mobile radio system; all details are handled 
for you. Motorola’s complete 2-way radio 
‘“*package’’—systems engineering, financing, 
installation and maintenance—assures you of 
the finest communications system, designed to 
fit your needs. Get the proof—write today for 





your Motorola case history portfolio. 


| ; Pe 
MOTOROLE 2-WAY RADIO 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., A Sulla fot C ola inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 


| 





A few of the 
tens of thousands of 
MOTOROLA 


2-way radio users 


American Airlines, Inc. 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Avco Manufacturing Corp. 
L. K. Burton & Co. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
General:Aniline Works 
Green Giant Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kenncott Copper Corp. 
Kroger Co. 

Lakeland Packing Co. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Fruit Co. 

U. S. Metals Refining Co. 
Vanadium Corp. of America 


TIME AND MONEY SAVED by 2-way 
radio in the quoted survey includes the 
following uses: 


fork lift trucks 
panel trucks 


e gas and electric tractors 
e yard locomotives 
highway trucks e traveling cranes 


straddle trucks @ repair service vehicles 
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that have been able to fit their civilian 
products into the eccentric requirements 
of the missile program without major 
changes. Fruehauf Trailer Co., for in- 
stance, makes specially designed truck- 
trailers to haul the Nike, Redstone, 
Jupiter, Regulus, Thor, and Atlas mis- 
siles. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. makes cable assemblies for the 
Nike. 

e Ahead on Standardizing—American 
Machine & Foundry Co. has $40-mil- 
lion-plus worth of missile support busi- 
ness (out of $265-million total company 
sales). It rates as one of the busiest 
producers in the field—and as one 
company that anticipated the Penta- 
gon’s new concern over standardiza- 
tion. 

AMF has developed two key prod- 
ucts that it claims are applicable to 
several types of missiles: 

e The “Gravilift,”” a combination 
gravity-actuated missile launcher and 
telescoping shelter, which AMF says 
could launch almost any missile that’s 
fired from a vertical position. 

e “Modular Automatic Test 
Equipment” (MATE) for use as check 
out equipment for all missiles. The 
system is an outgrowth of AMF’s work 
in developing test instrumentation for 
the ‘Titan intercontinental _ bailistic 
missile. By changing one or two of 
its standard electronic units, MATE 
is capable of testing different 
missiles. 
¢ Familiar Faces—Old-line defense pro 
ducers have gotten missile support con 
tracts with brand-new products. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., an established 
producer of military engines and elec- 
tronic equipment, makes the launching 
and handling gear for the Navy's Polaris 
intermediate-range ballistic —_ missile. 
Haves Aircraft Corp., a veteran in air 
craft modification and maintenance, 
makes the erecting equipment for the 
Redstone and Jupiter missiles. 

Other long-time defense contractors 
have made the transition into missile 
support work abetted by their experi- 
ences in other lines of military produc- 
tion. Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., makers of armored vehicles since 
World War II, now makes a tracked 
mover for the Redstone and a trans- 
porter-erector for the Thor. 
¢ One for Another—Even blue-chip 
companies with prime missile contracts 
of their own make support equipment 
for other projects. 

Douglas Aircraft makes vacuum 
pumps for Chrysler's Jupiter IRBM. 
North American Aviation makes a spe- 
cial transport vehicle for Martin’s ‘Titan 
ICBM. Raytheon Mfg. Co., prime 
contractor for the Navy's Sparrow III 
air-to-air missile, makes the shipborne 
radar for Convair’s Tartar surface-to- 
air missile. Northrop Aircraft, the prime 
on the Air Force Snark, makes the 


launcher for the Army’s battlefield mis- 
sile, Raytheon’s short-range Hawk. 

¢ Entree—But most important of all, 
the missile support field has given many 
companies—both large and small—either 
their first important crack at defense 
dollars or a new source of military busi- 
ness to replace phased-out projects. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., an old hand 
in the dwindling defense market for 
construction machinery, makes the 
erector for the Army Corporal missile 
Farrand Optical Co. makes the target 
survey system for the Army LaCrosse. 

U.S. Steel makes the launcher for 
the Nike Hercules. Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co. makes a hydraulic-pneu- 
matic power supply trailer for the Atlas 
ICBM. General Sintering Corp. makes 
the fuse arming equipment for the Air 
Force’s Falcon air-to-air missile. 


ll. Big Slice of the Pie 


Trace a typical missile project from 
the research stage through to volume 
production, and you'll find as much as 
75% of the total cost tied up in ground 
support. 

Even when design, development, and 
engineering costs are excluded, expendi 
tures for missile ground-support equip 
ment—as compared to gear for manned 
planes—are extremely high. According 
to a Pentagon estimate, 40% of every 
dollar spent for prototvpe manufacture 
and production of a missile for opera 
tional use is earmarked for ground 
support gear. 
¢ Gamut of Costs—The ground sup- 
port costs vary, of course, from missile 
to missile. A breakdown of total costs 
for the Bomarc, Hawk, and Nike Her 
cules surface-to-air missiles shows that 
50% goes for the airborne missile and 
50% for ground support. 

The average ratio for the Jupiter, 
Thor, Matador, Snark, Redstone, and 
Dart surface-to-surface missiles is 65% 
missile, 35% support gear. For the Fal- 
con and Sidewinder air-to-air missiles, 
only 7% of the total cost is for ground 
support. 

In the Army’s Nike Ajax surface-to 
air missile, the ground electronic equip 
ment alone for one installation costs 
$]-million—20 times the cost of onc 
missile vehicle. 
¢ Pentagon Worry—During fiscal 1959, 
starting July 1, the Air Force alone plans 
to buy $943-million worth of missilc 
ground support equipment—five times 
the amount bought only three vears 
ago—and $1.7-billion worth of missile 
vehicles. 

lo help it get a standardization pro 
gram for missile vehicles under way 
and thus cut ground equipment costs 
the Pentagon’s Research & Develop 
ment Office is organizing an industr 
advisory committee of eight or so ex 
ecutives from truck, trailer, and ai 
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writes 6 months without refilling 


This handsome RECORDER”* ball point desk set gives 
truly dependable service—superb writing quality. 

Writes instantly—at a paper’s touch. Once it starts writ- 
ing it doesn’t stop—writes for a full six months in 
normal use without requiring a refill. Steady, sure 
service, too—no ink “flooding” or “starving.” The strik- 
ingly modern Esterbrook RECORDER comes with red, 
blue or black ink... fine or medium point. Available 
in black or your choice of high fashion colors. Only 
$2.95 at list for complete set in black—$3.95 for colors 
and black chrome-banded de luxe model. In office or 


home it decorates any desk. 
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New WORDATHON* Refill Cartridge writes up to five 
times longer than ordinary ball point refills, gives a 


full six months’ service—only 69¢. eTrade Mark 


RECORDE BALL POINT 
DESK SET BY 
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craft companies. The group will be 
asked to survey the sizes, weights, and 
types of vehicles produced for missile 
projects, then come up with ideas on 
how to reduce the trend toward special- 
purpose vehicles. 

But many skeptics hold that missile 
development is too rapid and revolu- 
tionary to be confined by effective stan- 
dardization of support gear. 


lll. How to Save Money 


Still, there has been some success 
along these lines. The best example: 
the Army’s Nike Ajax surface-to-air 
missile. Although the weapon is set up 
at fixed bases, it is designed to be 
mobile. The Nike’s conglomeration of 
ground support equipment can all be 
mounted on trailers. For the most part, 
Nike’s vehicles are standard types. 

There has been a similar accomplish- 
ment with the Army’s Dart, an anti 
tank missile. The Dart can be fired 
from almost any Army tank or truck 
equipped with a special launching de 
vice made by the Utica-Bend Corp. 


_* Obstacles—But these are exceptions 


to the missile rule, for standardization 
is not widespread. There are several 
reasons 

One reason, as a top level Defense 
Dept. official sees it, is a new procure 
ment procedure in which prime con 
tractors have closer control than ever 
before over each item supplied to a 
weapon project by other contractors 
ihe result, savs the official, has been 
a “tendency for primes to design all 
the support equipment around their 
own product, with little concern about 
using stuff already on the shelf.” 
¢ Philosophies at Variance—The most 
serious roadblock to effective standard 
ization, however, is the difference in 
service philosophies on how to operate 
in the field. 

The Army and Marine Corps, for ex 
ample, think in terms of mobility. ‘The 
want arms and equipment that can 
break down into handy packages and 
then can be parachuted to earth. 

The Air Force also has a fetish about 
hauling gear by air, but it is able to un- 
load material from planes landing far 
behind combat lines. So its designs 
have more luxury and less portability 
than equipment that is parachuted to 
carth. 

The Navy has the advantage of lots 
of depth for setting up support equip- 
ment beneath the missile launcher—a 
submarine or a ship—and the disad 
vantages of limited deck space and an 
unstable launching platform _ that 
pitches, heaves, rolls, twists, and 
vibrates. Its equipment is designed with 
exceedingly high reload rates and con- 
siderable automation in handling. The 
equipment must also be protected 
against water, spray, and corrosion. END 
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More Flights—To More Places 


Electra/Flights will 
leave when you want to 
go...from your nearby 
airport. Electra / Flights 
will be more frequent, 
too. Electra is swift, 
agile...makes more 
flights per day. 


Jet age travel coming this fall—25% faster city-to-city schedules 


Bess cass 








En route, cruising at 400 
vibration-free miles per 
hour, your pilot can 
choose the best altitude 
or course—to avoid 
rough air. You nap, 
read, or enjoy the big 
“picture window” view 
in serene comfort. 


Stops (if any on your 
flight) are short as 12 
minutes. Passengers 
load and the airplane is 
checked swiftly... 
Electra’s large fuel 
reserves eliminate long 
refueling waits. 


You arrive on time—at 
the close-in airport. You 
disembark right at the 
terminal and can carry 
your own luggage for a 
fast getaway. 





LOOK FOR THE JET WITH PROPS 


Electra engineers put the jet engine principle to work in its most efficient 


way for short and medium length flights between cities. They used 4 General 


Motors Allison Prop-Jet Engines to give you the dependability of propellers 


combined with vibration-free jet power. Electra’s quiet prop-jet engines 


are “good neighbors,” needing no special airport facilities. 


SHORTER TRIP TIMES—Since 
Electra/Flights take off and land 
from today’s close-in airports... 
which are closer both to home 
and your final destination... your 
effective “door-to-door” time is 
shorter. A new Electra timesaver : 
As you board, your luggage, the 
food and airplane fuel all are 


loaded at the same time. 














These leading airlines will offer 
Electra Flights: 

Aeronaves de Mexico * American Airlines 
Ansett ANA of Australia 
Braniff Airways + Cathay-Pacific Airways 
Eastern Air Lines 
Garuda Indonesian Airways 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
National Airlines 
PSA — Pacific Southwest Airlines 


Western Airlines 


The Finest Jet Age Airliner 
for City-to-City Travel 


LOCKHEED 
ELECTRA 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California 











Follow these 
Leaders*.. 





Explore the 
benefits of 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


Do you sometimes have unused space, 
partially idle materials handling 
tipment, a temporary surplus of 
’ This is waste. Do you have 
wertime during peak 
ds? This is uneconomic. The 
fle I ibility of Public Ware housing 


1 your answer. 


XK Philip Morris, Inc. 


have made Public Warehouses an 
integral part of their program because 
“Our tobacco products are distributed 
through nearly 50 public merchandise 
warehouses strategically located to 
serve our markets across the country. 
Through their services we can obtain 
lowest transportation cost and maxi- 
mum control of inventories both from 
the angle of stock rotation for fresh- 
ness and exactness of stock records.” 


>K J. A. Folger Company 
found that ‘Use of Public Warehous- 
ing facilities greatly minimizes real 
estate investments or commitments 
to long-term leases that may not be 
useful to the manufacturer during the 
years ahead.” 


For the story of modern methods of 
distribution . . . or for an analysis 
of how Public Warehousing 
can help you... write 





eee ee i 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Merchandise Division 
222 West Adams Street © Chicago 6, Illinois 
C$ TS TIES 
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How Westinghouse's 


To chart the long-range future, 
Westinghouse’s three highest 
officers—Cresap, 
Huggins (left to right, above)— 
are grouped in a committee. 


Price, and 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. closed 
the llth year of the biggest expan 
sion in its history last December. But 
spectacular as that performance was, its 
irch-rival, General Electric Co., had 
ianaged to grow even faster since 1947, 
when the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry took off on a growth cycle that’s 
far from ended. 

Since 1947, GI*’s sales have increased 
225%, Westinghouse’s 144%. The 
book value of GE stock, meanwhile, 
has climbed 152% over yearend 1947, 
Westinghouse’s only 89%. GE’s divi- 
dends have risen 277%—from 53¢ to 
$2 per share—while Westinghouse pay- 
ments have gone up from $1.25 to $2 
or 60%. Plainly, both companies prof- 
ited handsomely from the boom—but 


it is equally plain GE profited more. 
e Stronger Foe—In spite of that rela- 
tive retrogression, though, Westing- 
house may well be a tougher competi- 
tor, todav, than GE. has ever known it 
to be before. 

For Westinghouse last Jan. 2 insti- 
tuted not onlv a new top management 
team but a whole new concept of 
top management (BW—Dec.21°57,p22). 
Ihe contrast between the old and the 
new points up Westinghouse’s chang- 
ing problems 

¢ During the previous 12  vears, 
Gwilym A. Price, then president and 
now chairman, had been chief execu- 
tive officer. Simultaneously, he had to 
solve internal difficulties, expand the 
plant, and provide the management to 
go along with a gross volume that dou- 
bled in seven years—and has risen more 
than a third more since then (BW— 
Oct.2255,p43). 

¢ Today, Mark W. Cresap, Jr. 
(cover), has succeeded Price as _presi- 
dent. Unlike his predecessor, he has 
only one principal problem—to take a 
thoroughly refurbished property and 
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Three-Man Management W 


make it thoroughly profitable. Under 
Westinghouse’s wholly new  arrang¢ 
ment of authority, he shares nonoperat 
ing, long-range company problems with 
the other two members of a committee 
that is now responsible for many mat 
ters Price ran singlehandedly. 


|. Who Runs Westinghouse? 


While new man- 
agement digs in hard and single-mind- 
edly at the problem of profitability, 
there are some people, both inside the 
and out, who wonder who 
really runs Westinghouse now. 


Westinghouse’s 


company 


his arises primarily, of course, from 
the establishment of the whollv new 
Policy & Finance Committee, with 
vast responsibility for long-range plan- 
ning at the very highest level. Its chair 
man is Price, fhe man who picked Cre 
sap for the presidency. Cresap is also 
a member Third member is E. V. 
Huggins, a man price might very well 
have picked if Cresap hadn't made it 

Huggins also is a vice-president, di- 
rector, and chairman of the executive 
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committee of the board. He’s respon 
sible for perhaps 20% of Westinghous¢ 
volume, since the Canadian, Interna 
tional, and broadcasting companies and 
the defense products group 
through him. 

For quite a few reasons—perhaps 
most important, that he has operated 
principally out of New York and Wash 
ington, not Pittsburgh—Huggins has 
been relatively unknown. Quite a few 
people were startled no end at his ek 
vation to the Price Cresap level 
¢ Discarded Title—Bevond the surprise 
at Huggins’ accession, two other things 
about the Policv & Finance Committec 
made outsiders blink. One is that Cre 
sap, other than on strictly operating 
matters, reports to the directors through 
this committee rather than directly. 
The second is that Westinghouse abol 
ished the title of chief executive officer 
when Cresap succeeded Price as presi 
dent at the start of this vear. 

Price had been chairman, president, 
and chief executive ofhcer That left 
no doubt who was boss. Cresap was 
named president and chief administra 


T¢ port 


tive and operating officer. Rightly or 
wrongly, that leaves some doubt as to 
who is the one man at Westinghousc¢ 
todav with the absolute last word. Jf 
vou must youl harsh 
blacks vou'll find there 
simply isn’t one. If vou'll take it in 
more or less subtle gravs, vou'll doubt 
less find that the man with the 
lute last word is Prnce—but only 
company 


have answer in 


and whites, 


abso 
when 
figures the 
have such a man 

¢ Operating Boss—That’s not to say 
there’s the slightest question 
who's operating the company, making 
the day-to-day decisions, and adminis 
tering the whole $2-billion shebang 
That's Cresap, of whom Pric 
flatly: “Mark Cresap is the operating 
and internal boss of this company. M1 
Huggins is under him as far as 


ever Price must 


about 


SaVS 


Oper- 
ations go, and so is everybody else ex 
cept possibly Bill Price.” 

Cresap considers himself wholly unre 
You 


a management decision when it 


stricted as the operating boss 
make 
“It’s under 
stood that if I have to make one on the 


has to be made,” he says 
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Cones of rayon ship 
without shifting 


H & D corrugated boxes and die-cut pads 
keep 335 pounds of rayon yarn clean and 
undamaged for Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion. Rayon yarn can't rub or ravel. Need 
a safer shipping box? Better see H & D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging « Sandusky, Ohio 
1S Factories *« 42 Sales Offices 
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spot, I make it. I haven’t been im- 
peded in the slightest. . . . If you don’t 
have to decide something on the spot, 
it’s a privilege to be able to talk about 
it with two competent men of judg- 
ment.” 

The P&l Committee, Cresap points 
out, isn’t required to operate by unani- 
mous vote. Thus far, its operations 
haven't become so formal as to raise 
the point, but two votes make a deci- 
sion if things come to that. 
¢ Help, Not Hindrance—Of course, 
only a nonoperating decision could 
become thus deadlocked, for the presi- 
dent’s authority on operations and ad- 
ministration is total. Of such a poten- 
tial nonoperating impasse, Cresap says: 
“If I couldn’t sell something to the 
other two members, I probably couldn't 
sell it to the board.”’ 

Clearly, by implication, the three- 
man committee that some regard as 
a curb on Cresap can be an extremely 
useful tool for him. A Cresap recom 
mendation it approved would be very 
persuasively presold to the Westing- 
house directors. It would bear the 
imprimatur of the two ranking officers, 
both of the company and of the board 
itself. 


ll. Planning by Committee 


If the function of the P&F Commit 
tee is not to limit Cresap’s authority, 
then what is it? 

It’s to make three of the company’s 
best and most powerful brains avail- 
able—in concert and yet with genuine 
detachment—for study of nonoperating 
problems and for dreaming about where 
the company should be some vears 
hence. 
¢ Why a Committee—Some such 
group probably should be a must for 
any substantial enterprise that’s in busi- 


‘ness to stay. At Westinghouse it’s 


peculiarly important, because Westing- 
house is one of the biggest and most 
diverse companies in the United States 
today. It’s in the heavy, expensive cap- 
ital goods business, and it’s in con- 
sumer durables. It makes industrial 
raw materials and components, as well 
as endproducts for every buying level. 
It’s in the import and export and enter- 
tainment businesses, and it’s a regulated 
utility, too. 

As a result, it’s just about impossible 
for one man to know the whole busi 
ness thoroughly and still possess the 
vision and wisdom to program its 
future. Price believed, and his directors 
agreed, that three top men could do 
that job better than one. 

Then there’s the grinding pressure 
of time. Price refers to it constantly. 

“It’s very difficult,” Price says, “to 
get the time really to think about the 
company except in odd moments. . . I 
insist that we sit down and think about 
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He could sell by the 


carload in Cleveland— 


a. in Memphis 


Memphis was a soft-spot in the sales of this manufac- 
turer's underarm deodorants. Yet Memphis is a better 
year-round deodorant market than Cleveland. So what 
was more logical, thought the general sales-manager, 
than transferring Dick Starkler, with his fabulous Cleve- 
land record, to Memphis—? 


Dick wasn’t eager. It meant a shift for his whole family. 
It meant selling his home. Finding a new one. Disloca- 
tions for the kids, too — switching from one school to 
another in mid-term. 


Dick moved. Not eagerly ... but he moved. And right 
there the disappointments began. Dick’s record in the 
Memphis territory, was far below his stellar Cleveland 
performance. Far below his quota. Far below the poten- 
tial of the market. It was almost as if he were another 
man... 


The truth is—Dick was another man. He was having 


his magic 
\ missed! 
A 


<.\ 
4 


4 


difficulties in merging his family into the new commu- 
nity, in spite of the noted hospitality and progressiveness 
of Memphis. And he wasn’t getting much help from 
his company. He was disappointed, disturbed, upset... 
and those things don’t contribute to energetic, imagina- 
tive selling! 


New Light on Transferring Business Brains 


Greyvan—as a leader in the business of moving house- 
holds effects for transplanted company personnel —has 
made the country’s first Continuing Study of a real and 
vital problem: the Human side of personnel-moving. 


THROUGH independent research organizations, and 
through the generous cooperation of leading businesses 
most experienced in moving their employees, we've 
found many answers to problems of loss of personnel in 
re-locating. Our initial findings are yours for the asking 
-..and further data will be forthcoming soon, 


GREYVAN LINES 


LONG-DISTANCE MOVING & STORAGE 


ro 


THE GREYHOUND MOVERS 


General Office: 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 





Pay dirt!...year after year! 


oo 


MECHANICAL 


88 


No need to head West to find “pay dirt”: it may well 
be going up your factory stacks! It’s a fact that Buell 
Dust Collection Systems, in nearly every case, recover 
dusts that pay for the entire installation in just a few 
years! 

There’s an easy, sure way to find out if this is true in 
your plant: just ask Buell to make an analysis. Buell 
engineers will tell you, in a short, accurate report, what 
dusts are going up your stack, what quantities, and what 
kind of dust collection system you may need to recover 
them. 


A history of hundreds of installations and many years 
of experience in field and laboratory backs up every 
analysis. Performance standards are written into each 
installation contract. 

For more information, write for a copy of the booklet, 
“The Collection and Recovery of Indus- 
trial Dusts.” Just write to Dept. 30-E, Buell 
Engineering Company, Inc., 123 William 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


a= Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


seca’ DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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the company—and not merely put out 
fires or solve problems . . .” 

And such a committee has its me- 
chanical advantages, too. As Cresap 
says: “P&I Committee sessions are less 
formal. ‘They have smaller agendas. 
You can go into a problem at length. 
Board meetings are shorter, consider 
lots of topics.” 
¢ What It Tackles—What are typical 
P&F problems? They include these: 

¢ Cash projections several years 
into the future. 

¢ The entire capital expenditure 
program. 

e The long-term outlook for major 
sections of the business. 

* Policies governing management 
incentive compensation. 

Obviously, such topics don’t demand 
specific decisions every time they're 
looked at. Actually, Cresap says, per- 
haps only 15% of all the topics that 
have come before the group thus far 
have required any decision at all. 


Ill. Boss Without Paperwork 


When you ask Cresap about his job— 
and how he performs it—you find that 
he spends 90% of his time out of the 
office talking with people. Perhaps one 
hour per week is spent on paperwork 
“there’s more than that spent on read- 
ing, of course, but practically no work- 
ing through paper.” ‘That points di 
rectly toward the way he spends his vear. 

Ihe vear starts, actuallv, in the fall. 
That’s when budgets are compiled, a 
profit and loss projection made for the 
following vear, capital expenditures ap- 
proved, and objectives—both financial 
and nonfinancial—sct. 

“Hopefully,” Cresap says, “vou get a 
financial goal for the vear, and the fig- 
ures to support it, by Christmas.” 

Cresap’s quarter—January 
through March—by and large is devoted 
to letting the principal managers know 
where the company’s headed that vear, 
and what it expects to achieve. The 
core of this vast communications job is 
a two-day division managers’ meeting 
in January. Cresap puts on his very 
hardest to sell then. 

The first quarter has other hurdles, 
too. Some very important time must 
be spent examining the previous vear's 
performance to determine what the 
management incentive compensation 
payment will be. And there’s the annua! 
mecting to prepare for. After the an 
nual meeting, he says, “Ill accept any 
management speaking bid I can get.” 
¢ Months of Visiting—That’s Westing- 
house management he refers to. Over 
the final six months of his vear—April 
to October—Cresap, Executive Vicc 
Pres. John K. Hodnette, and the p: 
uct group vice-president whose plant is 


Sscce md 


involved visit every nanufacturing loca- 


tion. The point 1s to carry top Mana Ze- 
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Modern construction is the product not only of engineering and building skills, but of expe- 


rienced procurement 


ht red hopper 


The Experience of United Engineers 
is the answer to your need for fasts on-time engineer- 
ing and construction. In working for clients both large 


and small, we have time and again proved that our 


skilled and experienced teams can preva‘l over the 
fourth dimension—can complete a project on sched- 
ule, and at a cost that is reasonable and carefully 
controlled. As designers, construction engineers, and 
engineering consultants, we have demonstrated the 
cost and timesaving advantages assured by the 
smooth coordination of engineering design, purchas- 


ing, expediting and construction. Best proof of the 


das well 


bottoms—trises by the rails 


A mountain of parts and equipment—including giant pyramids 


Painting by Stanley Meltzoft 


siding 


success of our Operations and of the satisfaction of 


our clients lies in our record of new assignments 


from those already served 
No matter what the 


project steel mill or power! 


plant, processing plant or industrial building, gas 


plant or pipeline—United Engineers has the skill and 
creative ability to augment the enginecring staff of 
your Own organization 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 


} 


every dollar expended. We invite you to share and 


profit from this experience 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors 
(Canada) Ltd. 


U.E.&C 


Inc 


New York * PHILADELPHIA * Chicago 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 

















HIlK 1 
BUILDING STRONGER BODIES for future America. 


Dairy foods give our children one-quarter of their body-building proteins 


... and are a gold mine of vitamins and minerals... And remember... 


Continental has the 
right package Jor you! 


~Y\ 
CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPANY SF 


SERVING NOUS TR oS RVING AMERICA 


e FIBRE DRUMS -« 


Continental salutes 
June Dairy Month 
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Parts determine maintenance cost 


Few parts have so direct an effect on maintenance cost as the bearing. For the bearing 


is always the focus of action—of wear and tear in any machine—in any plant. The choice 
of high maintenance cost or low maintenance cost is often made when bearings 
are chosen. No other bearing producer offers you as much experience in making 


the right choice as , makers of the most complete line of ball and roller bearings. 











ment’s program to all management, to 
inspect the properties, and to give all 
11,000 Westinghouse managers, down 
to and including foremen, an un- 
restricted chance to question top man- 
agement (BW-—Jul.27°56,p156). That 
program alone puts Cresap directly in 
touch with as many as 9,000 Westing- 
house managers. It’s a keystone in 
achieving one of his basic managerial 
philosophies—that management simply 
must be able to communicate. 


IV. Wanted: More Profits 


In 1951, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce, the electrical equipment 
industry ranked third among 22 indus- 
tries in its rate of return. By 1956, it 
had sagged to eighth. In spite of that, 
research and development by the elec- 
trical industry continued to cost three 
times as much, in relation to sales, as 
the all-industry average. That relation- 
ship of earnings to research spending 
worries electrical manufacturers. 

For ‘the electrical industry has beén 
built on research. It’s the single thing 
most responsible for the vast diversifi- 
cation of such companies as General 
Electric and Westinghouse, and most 
of their profit today can be traced di- 
rectly to research spending that has 
been continuous, decade after decade, 
for 80 vears. 
¢ Confidence—But if you're going to 
spend for research, you first must earn 
good profits. And it’s there that West- 
inghouse has been having its problems, 
vast as its postwar growth has been. It 
was Price who solved them, in fairly 
impressive measure. Today, he sums 
up a dozen years of running the prop 
erty this way: “I’ve never felt as well 
about Westinghouse as I do right now 

its management, its depth In manage 
ment, and its future. I intend to see 
it as successful as any company in the 
electrical manufacturing industry.” 
¢ Cresap’s Answer—That puts the earn 
ings responsibility directly in Cresap’s 
lap. lo meet it, he devoted this 
vear’s division managers’ meeting to a 
two-point program, involving profit de- 
tractors and managed costs. On the 
former, he explained in detail how the 
company is surveying every operation 
that, after all reasonable explanations 
are considered, still isn’t contributing 
what it should to profit. Occasionally, 
such operations simply have to fold. 
More often, their expenses are tailored 
to fit their profit prospects. 

Managed costs Cresap defines as 
those that can be affected by manage 
ment action. Ihe pressure he has 
put on this program, he concedes, has 
brought him the nickname “Managed 
Costs Cresap.” But the program was 
partly responsible for the fact that first 
quarter earnings went off only half as 
far as GE’s did. END 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


WP ts OUR business 
to help YOUR 
business 


We realize that any concern seriously considering 
building, or otherwise acquiring an additional plant 
in a new area, has in mind certain definite require- 


ments. 


We have up-to-date factual information on available 
sites in the western states which we serve. In short, 
we're in position to help you decide on a new loca- 


tion if you will advise us as to your requirements. 


Contact us direct, if you wish, or get in touch with 


your nearest Union Pacific representative. 








-—~——— Map shows the vast western 


missouRt area served by Union Pacific 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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How does 
capital differ 
from expense? 


from the CLiENntTs’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


Expenditures for plant maintenance 
have an important effect on net 
profit and income tax payments. Be- 
cause practices vary as to the treat- 
ment of capital and expense, it is 
often difficult to compare mainte- 
nance costs of companies in the 
same industry. A consistent capital 
and expense policy is needed to es- 
tablish the depreciation provision 
and to budget and control mainte- 
nance costs. 

What is capital and what is main- 
tenance? 

Capital is any improvement, such 
as a new building or machine, which 
has permanence and value. It may 
be a replacement or partial replace- 
ment of such an item, in which case 
the cost of the item or parts replaced 
should be cleared from the asset 
account and the applicable depreci- 
ation from the reserve account. 

Maintenance expenditures are 
those required to keep the property 
in operating condition, and, pro- 
vided they do not extend the normal 
useful life materially, are proper ex- 
pense charges. Maintenance falls 
into two major categories: (1) pre- 
ventive maintenance which prefer- 
ably should be a planned procedure, 
(2) extraordinary repairs resulting 
from long deferred maintenance or 
actual breakdowns. 

High preventive maintenance 
tends to spread maintenance costs 
evenly over the years and to fore- 
stall emergency expenditures which 
distort earnings in a single account- 
ing period. Although maintenance 
does not appreciably prolong the life 
of the property, a high preventive 
maintenance policy undoubtedly 
tends to do so. Therefore the main- 
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tenance policies and accounting 
treatment of repairs and replace- 
ments need to be considered in es- 
tablishing the life expectancy of the 
property units on which the depreci- 
ation provision is based. 

The development of a good prop- 
erty record and a manual governing 
capital and expense charges is the 
logical first step toward control of 
maintenance expenditures. 

* * * 

An American Appraisal is a complete inven- 
tory and valuation of the property. It is 
supported by evidence that compels accept- 
ance...and by records that will be available 
whenever proof is needed. It represents val- 
uation principles that command respect. It 
is based on The American Appraisal Com- 
pany’s over-60-years leadership in the field 
of valuation for purposes of insurance, ac- 
counting, property control and corporate 
financing. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company* 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Les Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


i etnentienedneeientietieete ttt 


j The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, put my name on 
the list to receive your Client’s Service 
Bulletins which discuss valuation prob- 
lems. 
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Home-Made Steel 


Ceco Steel, a Chicago 
fabricator, reverses usual in- 
dustry practice by building its 
own primary capacity. 


One of the nation’s leading independ- 
ent steel fabricators is upsetting indus- 
try custom, with a boost from the re- 
cession, by preparing to manufacture a 
heavy portion of its own steel supply. 

Traditionally, the move has been the 
other way. Principal steel producers 
sometimes have bought a fabricator and 
absorbed it into the corporate structure, 
but few fabricators, except for giants 
such a. Ford Motor Co. or Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., have built a mill. 

The company going in the new direc- 

tion is Ceco Steel Products Corp. of 
Chicago, one of the largest producers 
of steel joists and reinforcing steel for 
econcrete construction. Ground will be 
bioken in about a month for an $11- 
million steel bar mill near Lemont, II1., 
southwest of Chicago. Production is to 
start in the fall of 1959. 
¢ Timing—Ceco will use all of Le- 
mont’s output—about 10,000 tons a 
month. The parent firm’s tonnage re- 
quirements have been large enough for 
a number of vears to justify the new 
move, Ceco officials say, but it’s only in 
the past nine months that equipment 
needed for the mill has been obtain- 
able fast—in a year to 15 months. Be- 
fore the recession, the waiting period 
would have been more like three vears. 
And cost of the equipment, Ceco feels, 
will be less than it would have been had 
the company gone into the venture 
when it was first considered in the fall 
of 1956. 
e Sales Boost—Ceco’s sales have been 
limited for years, the company says, be- 
cause of its inability to procure enough 
steel to meet its needs. The new mill 
will feed its plants throughout the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri river basins, the 
middle third of the U.S. “We're not 
going into the open market in competi- 
tion with others,” says Pres. Ned A. 
Ochiltree. “This is for our own end 
product.” Actually, Ceco will still be 
buying more steel outside—its plants are 
so decentralized they cannot all be sup- 
plied from one point. 

Ceco is positive the new mill will 
stabilize its earnings. ““We expect to in- 
crease earnings at least 60% and per- 
haps double them,” says Ochiltree. Last 
year’s net income was $3,038,943 on 
net sales of $78,595,292. In 1956, it 
was $3,041,468 on sales of $73,108,114. 
¢ Cost Balance—The electric furnace 
operation will use scrap as raw material. 
Cost of raw material is lower in de- 
pressed periods, with the price of scrap 
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People buy Scott Wipers for many reasons: 


Sinclair reduces minor injuries, 


saves time, with Scott Wipers! 


At Sinclair Refining Company, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, 2-ply paper 
Scott Wipers are used throughout the plant. They store easily in minimum 
space, eliminate the costs of “‘return and exchange,” and please employees. 
But a big factor, in the eyes of management, is employee safety. Mr. 
W. J. McCuen, Assistant General Foreman—Storehouse, reports: ““These 
disposable wipers have cut down on minor injuries and lost time. Employees 
can’t cut themselves on clinging chips or foreign particles, using Scott 
Wipers fresh from the box!” Sinclair has seen a substantial savings in 
wiping material costs, too .. . with paper wipers reducing (and in some 
departments eliminating) the number of cloth wipers being used! 


Get complete facts and figures on Sinclair as well as 
other case histories close to your own type of opera- 
SCOTT PAPER tions! Just call your Scott distributor—in the Yellow 


A Pages under ‘‘Paper Towels.’’ Or write: Scott Paper 
‘ . Company, Dept. BW-85, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Maker of the famous Scott paper products you use in your home. See 
“Father Knows Best’’ on NBC-TV. 


Mr. W. J. McCuen says: “‘Lint-free Scott 
Wipers are ideal for wiping glassware in our 
lab. They're soft enough for personal wiping 
—hands and faces—and yet tough enough 
for such jobs as wiping switchgear units, 
wiping machine shop lathes, wiping heavy 
gate valves, and cleaning paint brushes!’ 
Perf-embossed Scott Wipers are also spe- 
cially treated for extra wet strength. 
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New booklet telis 
savings story! 


“Assembly Line” Shipment Ad- 
dressing booklet tells how you 
can slash advertising costs. 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, Di- 
vision of Weber Addressing Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Mount Prospect, 
Hlinois. 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


ORIGINATORS OF 
TOUCH-STENCILING” 


Management 


HOW MUCH 


MONEY 


DOES YOUR FIRM 
SHIP OUT WITH 


HVERY 
LABEL? 


You don’t bundle money up and ship it out in 
cartons. But if you make multiple shipments 
to identical addresses and each shipping label 
is individually typed—your shipping costs are 
excessive. 

Here’s how a Weber Marking System saves 
those costs. A “label-size” stencil is cut as 
easily and quickly as a girl addresses a single 
label. The stencil is then placed on a Weber 
Handprinter (ranging from $7 to $31) to 
print the same address on hundreds of labels— 
or print them directly on cartons at the rate 
of 40 to 50 a minute! 


WEBER HANOPRINTERS 


WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINES 
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‘. . . Ceco hopes the new 
mill will ‘steady the band’ 
between cost of steel and 
price for product... .” 

STORY starts on p. 94 


down, the company reasons. But those 
are the same times in which a fabricator 
has trouble. Ceco has been paving as 
much for steel as it ever did, but prices 
for its own endproduct have dropped 
substantially in its extremely competi- 
tive field. The new mill, it hopes, will 
“steady the band” between cost of 
steel and price for product. 

Ochiltree hopes that with better con- 
trol over its raw material costs, the com- 
pany will be considerably more “‘de- 
pression-proof.”” 

lo finance the Lemont project, Cec« 
obtained outside development capital 
for the first time in its historv. It bor- 
rowed $12.6-million from life insurance 
companies and banks, of which about 
$1 1-million will be earmarked for capital 
expenditures and the rest for working 
capital. 
¢ Endproducts—Ceco uses virtually ev- 
crv kind of finished steel, but the Le 
mont facility will be strictly a bar mill 
and will make only 30% to 40% of 
Ceco’s tonnage, which runs around 
300,000 tons a vear. 

lhe company makes and distributes 
structural and related steel products for 
the building industrv. Last vear, its 
record sales went about 80% into in- 
dustrial, commercial, and public build 
ing construction, the balance to the 
residential field 

Its backlog, $21-million at the end 
of 1957, stood at $24-million bv the 
end of March, as big as it had been a 
vear previously when it reached a new 
high. Reinforcing steel is the biggest 
tonnage item and the company feels 
the erection of its own mill will put it 
in a favorable position to participate in 
the new growth of reinforced concrete, 
will also “greatly strengthen our posi 
tion as a supplier of reinforcements in 
the highwav field.” 
¢ Setup—The new mill will melt and 
cast steel and roll finished steel. It will 
include two electric arc furnaces (with 
provision for a third later), a rolling 
mill, cranewavs, work areas, and service 
buildings on an 88-acre site between the 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal and 
the Santa Fe’s main line, with a 1.5- 
mile frontage on each, and its own 
docks, sidings, and roadway 

Access to the canal means low enough 
transportation rates to make the Chi- 
cago area location feasible, according to 
Ochiltree. Not all the Ceco plants that 
Lemont will serve are on water, how- 
ever, and there will be some transship- 
ment on flatcar or truck. END 
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How efficient 





should air filters be? 





... efficient enough to get the job done! 


Obviously, you don’t want an air filter that isn’t 
efficient enough to remove the dust that’s causing 
you trouble. On the other hand, AAF believes you 
shouldn’t pay for more efficiency than you need 

. you shouldn’t pay for a filter that removes 
fractional-micron dust particles unless those par- 


ticles are harming your operation. 


Different conditions require different degrees of 


air cleanliness. No one type of air filter can pos- 
sibly be “right” for all. That’s why it’s important 
for you to discuss your air filtration problems 


with a company that makes all kinds of filters. 


For more information on the application and 
operation of AAF equipment, write for Bulletin 
510-A. Address: Mr. Robert Moore, American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., 387 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


AAL Picntenn A Litrer 


COMPANY, INC., 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








ENTOMOLOGIST explains to tenth grade biology class what causes elm disease, RESEARCHER demonstrates principles of 
tells of the new gains chemical companies are making in war against plant diseases. capillary action to chemistry students. 


Scientists Man the Classrooms as 


Ordinarily, the “teachers” in the pic over the country, as big industry gets known Pittsburgh science teacher in the 
this page should be clad in more and more involved in community Bavou country of Louisiana. 

oats or monkeving with slide educational programs. In the North, for ¢ Exchange Plan—Like all chemical 

id the “‘scientists” on the oppo example, A. D. Little, Inc., Boston en companies, Dow has a self-interest in 

should be handing out assign ginecring and research company, has a__ fostering the education of promising 


to high school student team of young science graduates whe voung scientists. For several vears, it 
ming confusion in jobs is work part time for the company, and _ has been sending panels of scientists to 
place at Dow Chemical Corp.'s _ part time as teachers in the local schools — high schools to address student assem- 
Mich.) division and at high BW—Apr.19°58,p154).. And in the © blies on career opportunities im science 

n the surrounding count South, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp This vear, it took advantage of 
typical of what’s going on all _ is sponsoring a special course by a well Chemical Progress Week—when the 
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PANEL of Dow officials and researchers hold a question-and-answer session for the 
75 high school mathematics and science teachers who participated in the all-day tour. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL instructors take in 
a lecture on new developments in chemistry. 


Teachers Hobnob With Science 


chemical industry turns the spotlight on 
itself and its achievements—to inaugu- 


rate a new program. Inspired by the 
Sputnik repercussions on U.S. scientific 
cducation, Dow swapped 75 of its 
scientists for a day with 75 high school 
mathematics and science teachers. 

At the schools, the Dow people fell 
into the teacher’s regular schedule of 
classes, but they made no attempt to 
teach subjects. Instead, they answered 
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questions from young, alert students 
who wanted to know such things as 
“What kind of fertilizer should my 
daddy use on his corn?” and “Why 
are some people allergic to sulfa drugs?” 
¢ Dow’s Story—Back at the Dow plant, 
teachers were learning what’s new in 
biology, biochemistry, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. They got the 
Dow story in slides, lectures, and a plant 
tour. Thev heard Dr. Turner Alfrev, 


director of polymer research and other 
experts tell of “the impact on science 
teaching of some new developments in 
the field.” 

After that, there were lectures on spe- 
cific new developments by experts in 
various fields. At the end of the all-day 
session, Dow assembled its top re- 
searchers and administrators into a 
panel to answer questions put to them 
by the teachers. END 
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You can hold a candle to a Capitol window! 


Capitol’s aluminum prime sliding window is so 
efficiently sealed against the elements that wind 
and water driven at hurricane force cannot get 
through. 


Millions of American homes are made more liv- 
able by Capitol aluminum prime windows, window 
walls, rolling doors and combination insulating 
doors and windows. 


Ingenuity in design and integrated manufacturing 
are combined at Capitol to produce aluminum 
products for many diverse fields. Industrial fabri- 
cators get aluminum billets from Capitol furnaces, 
and extrusions from massive Capitol presses. 
Tankers are using aluminum gangways, catwalks, 
gratings and hatch covers produced by the Readco 


CAPITOL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Mechanicsburg, York, Philadeiphia and Hazieton, Pa. 


Manufacturing facilities : 


division. You’ll find Readco light standards and 
guard rails on many streets and highways. 


This sum of technical ability . . . creative design 
and engineering skills, complete facilities from 
ingot to extrusion and fabrication . . . can be put 
to work wherever light metals are involved. 


Readco is a leading producer of commercial bakery 
equipment, a pioneer in bakery automation. And 
its mixing equipment is helping to improve proc- 
essing and lower costs in the chemical, pharma- 
ceutical, food, plastics and paper industries. 


This is a dynamic company, Capitol, with a re- 
markable history of growth . . . and a future as 
promising as that of light metals themselves. 


PIT, 


Chicagoe St. Louise Sherman, Texas « Anaheim, Calif. 





In Management 


Sperry Rand Charges Electronics Group 


With Using Its Ex-Employer’s Trade Secrets 


Sperry Rand Corp. has brought court action against 
Control Data Corp., a Minneapolis electronics company. 
Sperry charges that CDC is using “inventions, trade 
secrets and confidential processes, skills, knowhow, tech- 
niques and technical data” belonging to Remington 
Rand’s Univac Div., a part of Sperry Rand. 

Control Data was formed last July by ex-Univac per- 
sonnel. It is headed by William C. Norris, who had 
been vice-president and general manager of Univac. 
Norris and his chief associates in CDC had formed En- 
gineering Research Associates after World War II. They 
went to Remington Rand when that company got into 
electronics by buying ERA in 1952. 

Sperry Rand charges that Norris organized Control 
Data while still on Univac’s payroll, that he held group 
meetings of Univac engineers to offer them jobs, and 
that the new company used ideas that are the property 
of Sperry Rand. 

Control Data has denied the charges, and says that 
the company has not, is not, and is not planning to use 
any Univac trade secrets or inventions. 


Maximum Age for Hiring Office Workers 
ls Dropping—for Some, It’s Below 30 


When is a woman “too old” to be hired as an office 
worker? Companies are giving an increasingly younger 
age in answer to that question. 

Of 148 New York City companies surveved by the 
Office Executives Assn., 13.5% said their maximum age 
is 40 or below; last year, a similar OEA report showed 
that only 7.6% put 40 as the cut-off age. And a vear 
ago the voungest “too old” was 35; this vear, five com 
panies set their maximum age at 30 or below. 

Even with lower age maximums, office workers con- 
tinue to change jobs like a game of musical chairs. A 
survey by the Chicago Assn. of Commerce & Industry— 
covering more than 10,000 office workers in 566 con- 
cerns—found that 24% of the secretaries changed their 
jobs last year. Of the stenographers, 34% switched jobs, 
as did 46% of the typists. 


Top Executives Keeping Sharper Eye 


On Their Companies’ Purchasing 


The brass is getting more involved in company pur 
chases. In a BUSINESS WEEK Survey of sales managers in 
top industrial firms 67% said that among their cus 
tomers top management is more active in industrial 
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purchasing than it was just six months ago. Only 5% 
thought management participation had decreased in 
that time, and 28% saw no change. 

Most of the respondents look upon the increased 
interest as logical in more difficult times, when every 
phase of the business has a sharper eye on it. ‘T'ypical 
was the answer from Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.'s 
director of sales, L. F. Weyand: “This [increase] undoubt- 
edly reflects management's desire to supervise all phases 
of its operations more closely—to assure a successful 
adjustment to the changing business situation.” 

The “remained the same” answers usually specified 
that top management involvement in buying had long 
been the custom in those industries. 


Staius Symbols Are More Important 


To Woman Executives, Sociologist Finds 


The woman business executive has been spotlighted 
in a new study by Margaret Cussler, University of Mary- 
land sociologist, and found to be much like the male 
business executive. But Dr. Cussler’s new book, “The 
Woman Executive,” notes these differences: 

¢ The status symbols—especially the big office—are 
more vital to the woman, to let the visitor know that 
he’s not talking to a glorified secretary. 

¢ The woman tends to be more emotional about 
her job 

¢ The woman executive tends to isolate her work 
and social life much more than the man. 

¢ Though pay differentials are disappearing, a lot 
of firms still pay the woman less than they do men in 
similar positions. 

e ee 


Management Briefs 


Squabbles over Best & Co.'s executive stock bonus 
pian have been settied. Bankers Securities Corp., which 
claims to be the largest single Best holder, had threat- 
ened court action unless management “put some stand- 
ards in” the plan (BW —Apr.19°58,p163). It has now been 
amended to prevent the use of unissued stock and to 
iimit participants’ annual bonuses to 20% of their total 
compensation. 


To get a novel cover for its 1957 annual report, Great 
American Industries, Inc., Elvria, Ohio, maker of rubber 
products, held a contest among art students at Oberlin 
College. The creator of the winning design won 20 
shares of stock (selling around $2). Her theme: an ab- 
stract impression of: industrial flow (the company has 
a materials-handling division). 


The Glen Alden Corp. purchase of the assets of List 
Industries Corp. still hasn’t gone through. ‘he proposal 
(BW—Mar.15°58,p61) was first put to stockholders at 
an Apr. 11 meeting, but stockholders of both companies 
started court actions. The companies want to get them 
settled before finally approving the plans. So far the 
company stockholders have met three times, hope the 
court actions will be decided by the Mav 23 meeting. 
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Coal scores with Notre Dame 


University power plant burns coal for modern steam generation 


Building expansion had puta strain on 
the power plant at the University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. After 
careful study—by the firm of Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects and Engi- 
neers, of Detroit—a decision was made 
to modernize coal-fired steam facilities 
and add power generating equipment. 
Maximum efficiency is achieved 
through automatic combustion control 
and complete instrumentation. Today 
steam is generated economically. 
Another result of these innovations 
has been the cleanliness of operation 


;.. making Notre Dame’s power plant 
a model of good housekeeping. 


Consult an engineering firm 

If you are remodeling or building new 
power facilities, consult a qualified 
engineering firm. Such concerns— 
familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 
equipment—will effect great savings 
for you in efficiency and fuel economy 
over the years. 


Facts you should know about coal 
Not only is bituminous coal the lowest- 
cost fuel in most industrial areas, but 


7 
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up-to-date coal burning equipment can 
give you 15% to 50% more steam per 
dollar. Today’s automatic equipment 
pares labor costs and eliminates smoke 
problems. And vast coal reserves plus 
mechanized production methods mean 
a constantly plentiful supply of coal at 
stable prices. 


For free booklet ‘Guide Specifications 
for Typical Low-Pressure Commercial 
Heating Plant” or for technical advisory 
service, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE © Department BW-05 @ Southern Building ¢ Washington $,D.C, 
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Profit Margins Keep Dwindling 


*PROFIT MARGIN TREND 
Year 1957 1957 
of First Last 
1956 Half Half 





--. and It Hurts 


OPERATING RESULTS 
1957 vs. 1956 1958 vs. 1957 
(Yearly Figures) (First Quarter) 
Sales Earnings | Sales Earnings 


1958 
First 
Quarter 





Allis-Chalmers 

Amer. Radiator 

Atlas Powder 

Babcock & Wilcox 

Burroughs Corp. ... cece. 


7.8% 8.3% 


#3.0 


— 2% 
+ 4 
+31 


—12% 
—36 
— 2 
+ 1 
29 


—28 
—10 
+ 4 
—52 
—48 


—29 
— 9 
— 9 
—54 
+ 3 


— 3 
—10 
—19 
—30 
—22 


—16 
— 4 
—55 
— 7 
+ 3 
—29 
—22 
—34 
—15 
—10 


— 8 
—16 
— 9 
— 7 —15 —52 
—22 — 8 —54 


#After-tax earnings in percent of sales. 


Cost Surgery Helps Ease Pain 


It’s the “inflexibility” of costs and their steady rise that 
is squeezing profits, companies find; many companies hesitate 
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Johns-Manville 

Link Belt 

Mack Trucks 
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N.B. All base figures exclude mentioned nonrecurring items. ‘Pretax profits in percent of sales. 


though sometimes without much effect. 
¢ Company Story—Pres. Gilbert W. 
Chapman of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
tells the story for his own company. A 
“Yule & Towne 
was going through a terrific expansion 
program. Thus our position was hidden 
expansion costs obscured regular costs, 


to use the ax—and many costs just can’t be cut—but others are 


few vears ago, he savs, 


going at it in a big way, with much success. 


As business raced ahead to new But when the sales slowed 


‘sales and profit records year after year 
since World War II, the nation’s cor- 
porate managers kept a loose hand on 
the cost reins. 

One reason, explains an officer of a 
major capital goods manufacturer: “We 
had our hands‘full trying to meet de 
mand; we just didn’t have the time to 
worry about costs.” 
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pace 
down, while costs kept on rising, com 
panies began to feel the pressure in a 
sensitive spot—their profit margins (that 
is, profits as a percent of sales before 
taxes)—and the result is shown in the 
table above. That’s when company 
managers began grabbing the cost reins 
with both hands and giving a powerful 
tug—and they are still tugging hard, 


so what was happening to profit margins 
wasn't readily apparent.’” As soon as 
sales and earnings began turning down 
ward, Yale & ‘Towne could see clearly 
how profit margins were shrinking, and 
how this was affecting earnings. 

In the first quarter of this year, Yale 
& ‘Towne’s margin of profit—in_ this 
case, profits as a percent of sales after 
taxes—was only 2.4%, compared to 
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| DOES THINGS 
NO OTHER EARTHMOVER CAN DO 


On hundreds of jobs Movall’s exclusive level- 
action dozer-like ejector easily dumps heavy 
rock, sticky clay —or spreads surfacing mate- 
rial evenly on the fly. 

Movall’s newer design and more rugged 
construction typify the engineering, manu- 
facturing and fabricating skills available 
through all the Divisions of Yuba. 


For additional information on Movall, see 
your nearest Caterpillar, Allis-Chalmers, or 
International Harvester dealer, or write Yuba 
Manufacturing Division, Benicia, California. 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, California 
San Francisco Sales Office: 520 Balfour Building 
New York Sales Office: 530 Fifth Avenue 

Sales Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


THE EIGHT DIVISIONS OF YUBA 

ADSCO DIVISION, Buffalo, N.Y. © CALSTEEL DIVISION, Richmond, Calif. *« DALMOTOR 
DIVISION, Santa Clara, Calif. * MAGNA POWER TOOL CORP., Menlo Park, Calif. « YUBA 
HEAT TRANSFER DIVISION, Honesdale, Pa. « YUBA MANUFACTURING DIVISION, Benicia, Calif. 
YUBA MINING DIVISION, Benicia, Calif. ¢« YUBA SYSTEMS DIVISION, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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3.1% in the last half of 1957, 4.1% 
in the first half of 1957, and 4.9% for 
1956. One result: Earnings in the first 
quarter of 1958 plummeted 54% under 
the vear-earlier period, on a drop of 8% 
in sales. In 1957, despite a 5% rise in 
sales over 1956, earnings fell 22% 

¢ Pattern—T his pattern appears in 
company after company. With only a 
handful of exceptions, the table on page 
103—a sampling of U.S. industrial 
corporations that have issued first-quar- 
ter reports—shows that profit margins 
have been shrinking steadily for at least 
the last two vears (BW —Dec.28'57, 
p47) 

[he National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a study of 1,835 manufactur 
ing corporations, found that the profit 
margin of most industries—in terms of 
profits as a percent of sales after taxes 
definitely narrowed for the full vear 
1957. Of 36 industries for which figures 
could be extracted, NICB found 25 
with smaller profit margins in 1957 
than in 1956, two that had held even, 
and only nine that had expanded 

The First National City Bank made 
a similar study covering 596 manufac 
turing companies for the first quarter of 
1958. It found that average net profit 
margins—prohts after taxes as a per 
cent of sales—narrowed to 5.5% from 
7.3% in first-quarter 1957. The reason, 
as First National City reports it 
relative inflexibility of costs.” 
¢ Squeeze—Profit margins, as ever 
businessman knows, exert tremendous 
leverage on earnings. A small bulge in 
profit margin usually impreves a com 
pany’s earnings, even if sales stay even 
or drop slightly. If sales go up, this 
same bulge can push earnings skyward 
The reverse, of course, is also. true; 
if the margin of profit narrows in a 
period of declining sales, earnings ma\ 
sink sickeningly 

That is what is happening to many 
companies today. P. ‘Tl. Egbert, presi- 
dent of Alco Products, Inc., anticipates 
that his own company’s second-quarter 
earnings will end up about the same as 
a year ago; but he says 

“There is no doubt that profit 
margins are under very great pressure 
today. When profits are squeezed 
to the point where they are inadequate 

. industry is in trouble.” 

Egbert attributes the squeeze main) 
to “the increased cost of doing busi 
ness.” These costs, Egbert told Alco 
stockholders a few weeks ago, include 
higher material costs; labor costs, rising 
under pressure from unions for a con 
tinually larger share of the profit dol- 
lar; and rising taxes 

Such complaints are echoed by many 
company officers. Pres. L. L. Colbert 
explains Chrysler Corp.’s loss of $1.74 
per share in first-quarter 1958, against 
earnings of $5.34 per share in first 
quarter 1957, this way: “The principal 
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Melvin C. Holm, Vice President and Treasurer, Carrier Corporation 


“Moore forms helped us cut inventory 18%” 
CONTROL KEEPS CARRIER READY FOR ITS CHANGING MARKET 


A new system helps Carrier Corporation meet the seasonal 
fluctuations of its market. A series of automated procedures 
speeds the tabulation of facts — for forecasts, for scheduling 
production of air conditioning units and — most important 
— for controlling components that are to be manufactured or 
purchased against a staggered schedule. A Parts Require- 
ment Record is the key. It is a 4-part Moore Speediflo 
continuous form — the company’s control in print. 


Among benefits, the system helps prevent overproduc- 
tion. A rigid parts control cuts inventory and saves ware- 
house space. This has released capital for other uses and 


Build control with 


lowered the company’s loan requirements. Not the least 


important, earlier shipments can be promised—and made. 

Moore’s Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve 
problems for the small business, too. And it doesn’t have 
to be costly. Whether you want an entire system automated 
or only a few procedures improved, the Moore man can 
help plan the control you need. He’s listed in the telephone 
directory — call him or write the Moore office nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex., 


Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories across 


U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


\ 


\ 











OLIN O1L & GAS 
GORPORATIONI 


Significant Figures from the Annual Report 





Total operating revenues 

Net income 

Preferred stock dividends declared 
Total assets 

Property, plant and equipment—net 
Current assets 

Current liabilities 

Long-term debt 

Earned surplus 

Paid-in surplus 

No. 4% preferred shares ($50 par) 
No. common shares 


Dec. 31, 1957 
$31,152,960 
651,040 
98,650 
45,477,216 
37,191,758 
7,759,777 
4,933,477 


Dec. 31, 1956 
$28,252,870 
1,945,846 
98,650 
46,077,061 
37,256,340 
8,762,004 
5,042,988 
25,981,300 
2,294,294 
6,722,531 
49,325 
2,755,413 


49,325 
2,755,413 





New Orleans 12, La 





For a copy of the 1957 Annual Report 
write to: The Secretary, 
Olin Oil & Gas Corporation, 
1700 Commerce Building, 
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exclusive 


and important 


STEEL DIVISION 


basic oxygen steel 


cold rolled strip 


especially advantageous for deep drawing requirements 


High purity, ductile, Basic 
Steel is now available for the 
time in restricted specification 
rolled strip. Low phosphorous, su 


Oxygen 


first 
cold 
Iphur 


and nitrogen content characterize this 


new product. The combination o 


f this 


high quality low carbon steel and the 
controlled processing typical of J&L’s 
Restricted Specification Strip, results 


J&L STRIP STEEL DIVISION produces a full 
line of restricted and standard specifica- 
tion strip steel in these grades and types 


Electrolytic Zinc, 
Tin, Copper and 
Brass Coated 


Alloy 


Low Carbon 

High Carbon 
Tempered 

Spring Steel 
Molten Zine Coated 
(Jal Zinc) 


Stainless 


Painted 
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STEEL 


in a new preduct with many fabricat- 
ing advantages. For deep drawing and 
intricate forming operations, superior 
yields and lower costs may be antici- 
pated. The extent to which this new 
product may benefit your product de- 
serves immediate investigation. Your 
inquiry will receive our prompt and 
interested attention. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION 


STRIP STEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


PLANTS: 
YOUNGSTOWN © INDIANAPOLIS © LOS ANGELES © KENILWORTH, WN. J 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York © Rochester © Newington, Conn. © Youngstown © Detroit 
Cleveland @ indianapolis © Chicago © Los Angeles © San Francisco 


FORMERLY THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





factors . . . were the sharp decline in 
automobile demand and the continued 
high costs of doing business.” Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., attributes its 
heavy first-quarter loss, despite record 
high revenues, to “. . . the squeeze of 
rising costs.” 

¢ Reluctant—Despite the squeeze, 
many companies are less than enthu- 
siastic about wielding the ax on costs. 
Some company officers feel that the 
present recession is only temporary, and 
that a strong cash position will tide their 
companies Over until business turns up- 
ward. Some companies, of course, have 
not vet felt an earnings decline, despite 
narrowing profit margins. 

A good many company officers, too, 
feel there’s not much thev can do 
about reducing “inflexible costs.” A 
top officer of one big Eastern manu- 
facturer admits: “We've been pretty 
casual about our cost-cutting program; 
we're not handling it in an organized, 
disciplined manner.” 

e Ax-Happy—Other companies, how- 
ever, are attacking the cost problem 
more seriously. Some examples: 

e Philco Corp. last week an- 
nounced a 5% to 10% pav cut for 
4.000 salaried workers. 

e A major instrument maker re- 
duced the work week for salaried em- 
plovees by three hours, thus cutting 
payroll costs for an annual saving of 
about $500,000. 

¢ Yale & Towne’s Pres. Chapman 
called 35 of his top managers to a two 
day meeting in Princeton, N. J., to re- 
appraise policy governing inventories, 
capital spending . . . and costs. “We 
began to see results almost immedi- 
ately,” says Chapman. 

e American Machine & Foundr 
Co. is running “work simplification” 
programs for foremen in more than a 
dozen plants. In the first six plants 
where this was done, the company savs, 
it saved $215,000 a vear in production 
costs (BW—Sep.7'57,p77). 

e One big company, with a major 
part of its business in capital goods, has 
been quietly cutting salaries and allow- 
ing the work force to shrink by attrition, 
in addition to lavoffs. It has also moved 
the management staff of its manufac- 
turing division closer to its plants. 

¢ TWA successfully reduced gen- 
cral administrative expenses in the first. 
quarter of 1958 by “rigid internal 
cconomies. 

e Management men are taking les- 
sons in cost reduction. The American 
Management Assn.’s last two courses on 
the subject were filled from a waiting 
list, and sales of books on cost cutting 
have leaped upward. 
¢ Obstacles—Some costs, of course, 
aren't easily cut. These include labor 
costs, transportation, maintenance. 
Fixed charges due to heavy borrowing— 
at relatively high interest rates—for 
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Speedy service is only one of the many advantages 
of motor transport — only one of the reasons why 
trucks move three out of every four tons in in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce in America. 
. . . Other important advantages: motor trans- 
port is flexible, covers out-of-the-way places with 
the same dispatch it serves cities and towns; it 








provides an easier ride, thus is kinder to cargoes; 
its constant, continuous performance makes it 
possible to maintain a smooth, even flow of goods 
and thus eliminate the need for maintaining large 
inventories. . . . The steady, substantial growth 
of the motor transport industry is a measure of 
the vital importance of trucks to all America. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 











Designed for dividends. 


Infinitely 
variable speed... 


answer to ferrous and non-ferrous 
cutting by one machine tool 


A machine tool manufacturer wanted a compact, 
shell-type motor and control with infinite speed 
variation for its profile milling machine. Reason: 
air-frame and missile builders need all-purpose 
motorized spindles for machining titanium, steel 
and aluminum. 

Special Allis-Chalmers engineering provided a 
water-cooled, dc motor and static control to give 
speed variation from 50 to 6000 rpm. 


This is one example of A-C engineering 
skill. Coupled with a standard motor line from 
14 hp up, this service can provide real benefits 
for your process or equipment. 


Contact your A-C representative, 
or write Allis-Chalmers, General Products Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


(AC) ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A-5712 
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plant expansion and modernization are 
also hard to chip away. The huge ex- 
pansion programs have also pushed up 
depreciation charges. 

Companies hesitate, too, to use the 
ax on expenditures for research and de- 
velopment. The nation’s manufactur- 
ing companies this year, in fact, plan to 
spend more than $7.9-billion on R&D, 
against $6.9-billion in 1957. W. L. 
Litle, chairman and president of 
Bucvrus-Erie Co., of South Milwaukee, 
Wis., attributes the company’s loss in 
the first quarter of this year to “unusu- 
ally heavy expenses incident to product 
development, industrial engineering, ex- 
pansion and modernization programs.” 

Start-up costs on new plants also im- 
pose a heavy—but necessary—cost bur- 
den. Emory T. Clark, president of 
Clark Oil & Refining Corp., Milwau 
kee, for example, says a major reason 
for decline of its first-quarter earnings 
was the “unavoidable” nonrecurring 
cost of starting up the company’s new 
rcfining units in Chicago. 
¢ Price Medicine—Many companies 
have been taking the other tack, and 
raising prices to customers to try to 
offset rocketing costs. This, of course, 
is partly self-defeating, since general 
price increases are eventually felt by 
industry across the board. And in a 
time of lessening demand, competitive 
pressures make companies think twice 
before hiking prices. 

Roy L. Reierson, vice-president and 
chief economist for Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, told bankers at last week's 
conference of the National Assn. of 
Mutual Savings Banks: “The inability 
to pass on increased production costs 
in higher prices is placing a sharp 
squeeze on profit margins and earnings.” 
¢ Respite?—Despite all the obstacles, 
many economists and business analysts 
feel that a proper approach to cost cut 
ting will turn up savings. Henry Keyser- 
ling, partner in the management con- 
sulting firm of Cresap, McCormick & 
Paget, advises: “Don't cut across the 
board. Pick the significant areas 
then attack.” 

Though first-quarter results indicate 
continuing pressure on profits, some 
business observers see signs of respite to 
come. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, in its just-published monthly 
review for May, savs: 

“Industrial materials prices have been 
tending lower, and some equipment and 
similar items are becoming available be- 
low list prices. Furthermore, recent data 
suggest that wage costs (per unit of 
output) also may have turned down- 
ward, reflecting such factors as the in 
stallation of new machinery, the sharp 
reduction in overtime work at premium 
pay, and, quite probably, the greater 
efficiency to which the recession has 
spurred both management and _ la 
bor.” END 
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A VERIFAX COPIER REPRODUCES PEN, PENCIL AND CRAYON WRITING AS EASILY AS TYPED DATA 


EING ABLE to copy everything on 
B. ery document is more than a 
convenience. Often, it’s a down- 
right necessity ! What good is a copy 
of a contract which lacks the signa- 
an accounting 


tures? Or a copy of 


report which leaves out the figures? 
A Kodak Verifax (¢ opler handles 


all the so-called toughies in stride 
even those purplish spirit duplicator 








New! 

Verifax Bantam 
Copier , 
$99.50 = 


Light, capable, a pleasure to use. 
Buy them for every department —speed 
communications inside your company 


and out! 


copies. Gives you 5 dry and complete Biggest surprise of all is the low 


copies in 1 minute for just 2'4¢ each. cost of a Verifax Copier. You can 

Something else that’s mighty 1im- buy one—the Bantam-—for just 
portant in business: Your Verifax $99.50—about half the cost of other 
copies will last a lifetime—won’tfade “low-cost” coprers. Mail coupon. Or 
or darken. And they’re a snap to check ** Yellow Pages” of phone book 
file, write on, put in binders are under “duplicating” or“ photocopy- 
not tissue-thin or glossy feel like ing’ machines for nearest Verifax 


the letters and reports you handle Dealer 


every day. 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 








ereeeeeeeees + MAIL COUPON TODAY:: +--+ ss eeeee. 


* 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division, 343 State Street. Rochester 4. N. Y. = 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your new booklet, *? 
“Versatile Time-Saver for Busy Offices 21-5 
Name... = - I — 
sapenimane ~ Kodak 
Street ae TRADE MARK 
¢ —SSEE——O—e—eEeeyeey—————E 











‘““3M-MATIC” taping and dispensing method goes to work... 


Bundies 75 dealis a minute! 


Only “Scotch” Brand Tapes 
give these quality extras 


You name it. Two-for-one offer? One-cent 
sale? Special promotion? Almost any 
package-combining or bundling problem 
can be solved with “3M-matic”’ dis- 
pensing methods and the right ““Scotcn” 
Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape. 








Here, for example, an S-69 Combina- 

tion Package Bundler automatically applies measured 

lengths of printed “‘Scotcn”’ Brand Tape to pairs of pack- TOP QUALITY is assured by the largest 
, ‘ tape laboratories in the country. 

ages as they come down the production line. It turns out 

75 “‘“combinations” a minute, and can be adapted to handle 

multiple-unit bundling of various shapes and forms. 











This is only one of the many tape-dispensing machines 
that make up the “Scorcn” Brand family. There are 
motorized dispensers, semi-automatic and manual dispen- 
sers. There are machines to apply tape to tubes, flat 
surfaces, boxes, bags—practically any shape you can name, 
Together, these machines make up the world’s most com- 
plete line of tape-dispensing equipment—with the right 


: eed CUSTOMER ENGINEERING service 
machine for every n F offered without cost or obligation. 








And the right dispensing machine, in combination with 
the right pressure-sensitive tape, means better results in 
less time, at less over-all cost. 3M Tape Specialists have the 
right ““3M-MaTic’”’ tape and dispenser combination for you. 
They’re ready to work with your staff. There’s no charge 
or obligation, of course. 


The industry’s largest and best-equipped distributor 
organization assures you of prompt service. There’s a 
“Scotcn” Brand distributor near you. Call him, or write 





. ‘ 7 ms PROMPT SERVICE is guaranteed by 
for further information to the Minnesota Mining and 3M’s national distributor organization. 


Manufacturing Company, Dept. BF-58. St. Paul 6, Minn. 


“SCOTCH" is a registered trademark of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


a regist t REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
n tape costs so /ittle, why take less than Sco 7 C a 
BRAND 


Viienesora Miinine AND Wanuracrurine COMPANY 7 ¥ 
«+- WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW YS Jd 


©3M Co., 1958 Say eee 
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PHOTOCOPY 
DUPLICATOR 





For complete information about the new A. B. Dick photo- 
copy duplicator call your distributor of A. B. Dick products. 
You’ll find him listed under Duplicating Machines in the 
classified section of your phone book. Or mail coupon below. 
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A. B. DICK Company 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send full information about the photocopy duplicator 


that makes quick copies of anything on paper. 
NAME 
POSITION , _— 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS : — 
ZONE 


CITY STATE 





Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about a job for 
Wilma Soss . . . more divi- 
dend cuts . . . and Moody’s 
comments on them . . . the busy 
rumor mill . . . new trust fund. 

“If you can’t lick ’em, etc. . . .” 
Wilma Soss, No. 1 female heckler at 
stockholder meetings, is the emcee of 
a new radio show sponsored by Bristol- 
Myers, the big drug company. Streeters 
hear Miss Soss’ job is to “humanize 
the corporate image.” 


Chopping the dividends. Cuts in 
quarterly payouts announced last week 
included: Sheller Mfg. (auto, aircraft 
parts) to 20¢ a share from 35¢; Belden 
Mfg. (insulated copper wire) to 40¢ 
from 60¢; Kawneer Co. (metal store 
fronts, appliance parts) to 10¢ from 
20¢; Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. to 25¢ from 
50¢; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR-—its 


second cut this vear—to 10¢ from 25¢. 


Speaking of cuts, Moody’s says, “By 
our preliminary compilation, our 125 
industrial stocks average will show only 
about $7.35 a share earned (annual 
rate) in the first quarter. With the 
dividend at $5.79 a share, this makes 
an over-all payout of earnings of nearl\ 
80% —a thin margin of safety.” 


Plenty of rumors are cooking. Among 
the reported mergers are: Congoleum 
Nairn, Empire Millwork, and E. L 
Bruce; Servel and U. S. Industries; F1 
gin National Watch and General Tran 
sistor; Union Carbide and Spencer 
Chemical; General Dynamics and Haveg 
Industries. Other gossip predictions in 
clude: a big new debenture issue by 
Boeing Airplane; a 15% stock dividend 
by Otis Elevator in June, on top of 
a cash payout; an American Express 
invasion of the credit card field, in 
competition with Diners’ Club, Inc. 


Another new open-end trust fund 
will be born soon, the fourth in recent 
months. The investment trust—Mis- 
siles-Jet & Automation Fund, Inc.—is 
expected to offer the public 500,000 
shares, at $10 each. 


Ten “merger” and “sale . . . possi- 
bilities” are advertised in an offering 
sheet circulated by a-Big Board firm. 
Nine of them are companies seeking 
mergers, the majority offering assorted 
“loss carry-forward” credits as a lure. 
The 10th is a client who wants to buy 
“control” of a “substantial life insur 
ance company.” 
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AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICE HARDTOP—PLYMOUTH! 


It’s a tough problem for any fleet buyer. You want an 
advanced car that reflects your company’s personality, but 
you want to hold your fleet costs down. 


Plymouth’s solution is a car that, to begin with, costs 
more to build—because so much more value is built into 
every Plymouth. Value like revolutionary Torsion-Aire 
Ride, the world’s smoothest. Plus surer-stopping, longer- 
lasting Total-Contact Brakes. Plus by far the biggest wind- 
shield, biggest trunk, and most over-all roominess and 
driver comfort in Plymouth’s field. 


Yet this glamorous 2-door Savoy Hardtop (above) 
actually costs you less to buy! It’s the lowest priced hard- 
top in the low-price 3, listing for $104 less than one com- 
petitive hardtop, $49 less than the other. Even under 
top-of-the-line 4-door sedans! 

This bold beauty will also snap up salesmen’s morale 
—rub off confidence on customers and prospects. It should 
turn in low “expense accounts” for gas, maintenance, minor 
repairs. And it promises to return more at resale. 


Better see your Plymouth dealer today! 


Why take less! Why pay more! Get 
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FOUNDER of the banking empire (map) i ga 
is Abdul Hameed Shoman. Trained in 
U.S. business for 18 years, he is... 


Banker to the Arab World 


B Middle East standards, Abdul 
Hameed Shoman (picture) is a may 
k. Despite chronic political and eco 
nic feuds among Arab states, he has 


ilt a commercial banking empire that 
tches from North Africa to the Per 
nm Gsulf (map 

Ilis Arab Bank, Ltd., has 36 branch 
iks in 10 Arab countries—and nego 


ire under way for still another 

ich in Rabat, Morocco. The very 
fact that Shoman has not confined his 
nking organization to one or two 


intri cts him off as an adventurer 
mong Arab businessmen 

Moreover, the Arabs never had a 
nking tradition—until Shoman organ 


h Arab Bank. Now—28  vears 

n its founding—the bank boasts 
12+.7-million in deposits. It does an 
nnual business of around $180-million 
guarantees and credits for export- 
port trade. Its clients include not 
only leading Arab businessmen, but 
tlso foreign companies that operate in 
the Middle East, such as Pan Ameri 
can World Airways and the Arabian 
American Oil Co. (Aramco It has a 
close working relationship with the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, which last vear 
extended it roughly $5-million in credit. BRANCH BANK of the Arab Bank stands on one of the busiest intersections in downtown 
* Political Sand—This week, a shift in Beirut, Lebanon. Beirut, a big commercial center, has some 40 local and foreign banks. 
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Formica laminated plastics make it as safe as turning on your tv set. 


Every minute of every day “hot” lines carry 13,800 volts overhead into upper 
Connecticut’s Housatonic Valley. Maintaining these lines means danger if linemen brush 
against them. But the risk is reduced, because line guards made of Formica laminated 
plastic shield the men—another problem solved by Formica-4. 

Says Hartford Electric Light Company’s General Foreman Line of the District, John G. 
Dower—“‘Lines took considerably longer to maintain before we switched to the light-weight 
line guards made of Formica. Manufactured by the A. B. Chance Co., they are tested to 
withstand 34.5 KV. As a result, we’ve cut maintenance costs and have had a clean safety 
record for many years.” 


What is your proble mP 


You'll be surprised at the diversity of solutions in electronics, missiles, rockets and 
automation that come from Formica-4, the complete laminated plastic service . . . now aug- 
mented by the new Streamliner Program for faster service. For information write today for 
your free copies of Formica-4 and Streamliner bulletins. Formica Corporation, subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid, 4505 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


the complete laminated plastics service 











“Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan?” 


Word about Chase Manhattan’s financial services to 
business gets around. But if you haven’t yet heard 
how helpful we can be, why not talk to us now? 
Whatever your business, there’s a good chance that 
our staff of versatile and widely experienced bankers 
can make a connection with Chase Manhattan 
well worth your while. Write us at 18 Pine Street, 
New York, or telephone HAnover 2-6000. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the political sands of the Middle East 
presented Shoman with new problems. 
Jordan, where the Arab Bank has its 
head offices, and neighboring Iraq off- 
cially merged into the Federal Arab 
State. The new state is a formidable 
rival to Pres. Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt and Syria). 

While it creates new political diffi- 
culties, the merger will indirectly help 
the Arab Bank financially—Shoman now 
is backed by the Central Bank of Iraq. 


|. Financing Growth 


The Arab Bank’s rapid growth has 
come partly from the postwar boom in 
Middle East oil production. The new 
oil wealth in the region has increased 
the demand for imports and has boosted 
construction of roads, dams, buildings, 
and small factories 

In the early davs of World War II, 
the bank had only six branches. By the 
time the Palestine war broke out in 
1948, it had 13 branches. Since then 
with the speed of a fast-growing retail 
store chain—the bank has expanded to 
36 branches, including three opened in 
the past few months. It has gone into 
the remote, oil-rich towns along the 
Persian Gulf where even foreign banks 
fear to tread. 
¢ Where the Money Goes—The Arab 
bank’s loans rose sharply last vear 
$71.2-million compared with $52.4-mil- 
lion in 1956. More than 18% of this 
loan volume went to the garment trade 
aud spinning and weaving industry. 
Around 15% was lent for imports in 
each of four  categories—foodstufts, 
building materials, vehicles, and en- 
gines. Government and public enter- 
prises got nearly 10% of the bank's 
loans; agriculture took more than 6% 

Besides financing day-to-day imports 
and exports, the Arab Bank has sup 
plied working capital for new industries 
in the more advanced countries. It has 
helped set up glass and cement works, 
textile mills, and a sugar refinery in 
Syria; a plywood factory and sugar re- 
finery in Tripoli, Lebanon; and spin- 
ning and weaving plants in Alexandria, 
['gvpt. It has financed local contractors 
who work for the government and oil 
companies in Saudi Arabia. 

Ihe bank is also a founding member 

with the Jordanian government—of the 
Jordan Potash Co., which plans to ex- 
tract potassium fertilizers from the 
Dead Sea, and the Jordan Petroleum 
Refining Co., which is scheduled to 
put up the country’s first oil refinery. 
¢ Pioneering—In addition, the Arab 
Bank has been a pioneer in setting up 
other banks. It has helped establish the 
Agricultural Credit Bank of Lebanon; 
the Arab Land Bank, active in Jordan 
and Egvpt; and the Development Bank 
of Jordan. 

Of course, the trend in most Arab 
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Burned out Saturday! Business as usual Monday! 


... thanks, 


mostly, to our Hartford Group Agent 


(Based on Company File #H54-25820) 


Last-minute weekend shoppers made a fast exit when 
fire broke out in our store Saturday night. 


We turned in an alarm at once. But by the time the fire 
was under control, the place was pretty much of a mess. 
We figured we were out of business for weeks. 

My partner called our Hartford Group Agent. He and a 
loss adjuster were at our place that same night. 


They authorized immediate repairs. Most important, 
naturally, were the structural work and the electric wir- 
ing. They helped us line up contractors who could start 
work that night. Both agent and adjuster spent practically 
all day Sunday on the premises. Under their watchful 
eyes, the work went forward without a hitch. 

We managed to re-open Monday morning. We weren't 
in top shape. But we were doing “business as usual” just 
36 hours after the fire . . . thanks to the splendid help of 
our Hartford Group Agent! 

* « * * * * * 


As you can see, there was no lost time here. No lost motion. 


There are situations, of course, that take longer than 36 
hours to straighten out. But prompt claim service is 
always a Hartford objective. And one that has the solid 
support of 33,000 competent Hartford Group Agents 
across the country! 

For the dependable protection you need — combined 
always with the Hartford type of friendly, time-saving 
service—call your Hartford Group Agent or your insur- 
ance broker today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





NOW AVAILABLE IN 


22 STATES! 


To meet the specialized needs of its shippers, the 
Reading has increased the scope of its trailer-on- 
flat-car operations . . . and now serves 22 states and 
approximately 4,500 communities! 


Reading Trailer-On-Flat-Car Service is actually two 
services in one—versatile truck pick up and delivery 
plus reliable rail transportation. This perfect combi- 
nation assures dependable on-schedule runs... at 
competitive motor carrier rates! Yes, for payload 
deliveries that really pay off, use Reading Trailer- 
On-Flat-Car Service! 
For full details, including rates and schedules, 
contact your nearest Reading Freight Sales 
Office...or write J. H. Miller, Jr., Manager, 
Trailer-On-Flat-Car Service, Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


READING RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 
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SON OF FOUNDER is Abdul Majeed 
Shoman, managing director and deputy to 
his father. He, too, was trained in the U. S. 


countries is toward more state control 
of industry and commerce—partly be- 
cause of government oil income. But 
the Arab Bank, as a 100% private en- 
terprise, has tried as much as possible 
to help private industry. 


ll. U.S. Style 


The most remarkable thing about the 
bank is that it was started at all. Thirty 
vears ago, European banks dominated 
the financial world in the Middle East. 
The Moslem religion regarded interest 
as usury and an unpardonable sin. 
Thus, the only Arab “bankers” were na- 
tive, non-Moslem money changers. 
Even now, the Arab Bank’s branches in 
Saudi Arabia do not charge interest, but 
only accept a commission on overdrafts. 
Yet the attitudes toward money lending 
nave changed so much recently—partly 
because of Shoman’s work—that his 
bank gets a fat 7% to 12% interest 
cn loans in most Arab countries. 

You can trace much of Shoman’s 
efficiency and determination in setting 
up a bank to his close contact with 
American business. Born near Jeru- 
salem, he went to the U.S. in 1911 at 
the age of 23. He peddled goods in 
Baltimore, then opened a store selling 
Arab merchandise to immigrants from 
the Middle East, and finally turned 
wholesaler for imported goods. 
¢ Beginning a Bank—From his 18 years 
here, he realized that banks were essen- 
tial for economic prosperity. His native 
Palestine relied on foreign capital, 
which would be withdrawn at the first 
warnings of political disturbances. 

Shoman tried to whip up enthusiasm 
here for an Arab-American bank. Un- 
successful in this scheme, he agreed with 
an Egyptian financier to found a bank 
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Both men in the picture know roofing. But in this roofing 
race, one man lays asphalt shingles with conventional 
hammer and nails. The other uses a Bostitch H4 Heavy 
Duty Stapling Hammer. 

With every easy swing of his arm, the man with 
stapling hammer drives a three-quarter-inch galvanized 
staple through the shingle and into the wood beneath. 
Six staple-driving swings and a shingle’s secure . . . while 
the other man fishes nails, positions them and finally 
pounds them in place, at half the speed. 


/ with hammer and nails 2 fo 1 


Outcome: The man with the stapling hammer lays 
twice as many shingles as the man with the hammer and 
nails, in the same time. 

The builder says: “A good man can now lay twice 
as many shingles a day with the Bostitch H4 as with 
hammer and nails—sometimes more.” 

Builders also use H4 staplers to apply metal lath to 
studding and to apply siding. They use them because 
Bostitch staplers save them time and money—and help 
them build better, too. 


See your buiiding supply dealer for Bostitch building tools 


Fasten it better and faster with 


we 





FASTENING PROBLEM ? 


Whatever your business, at least one of the 800 
types of Bostitch staplers can probably cut costs 
for you. There are 375 Bostitch Economy Men 
who work out of 123 U.S. and Canadian cities. 
One of these trained fastening experts will be glad 
to help you locate stapling savings. Look up Bostitch 
in your telephone directory, or write Bostitch, 
445 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

















Here’s one reason coal mining is in- 
creasing its efficiency at a rate of 10% 
yearly, compared with a 3.5% all- 


industry average. One mining com- 
pany ordered four large (55-70 cu. 
yd.) power shovels last year. Cost: 
$2 14-$3 million each. 








and spending steadily for expansion 


Already big, healthy and booming, mining is in- 
vesting even more today to meet rising demands. 


Look at some typical figures: 


1. Among 14 producers of one million or more tons 
of coal annually, new mines involving $150,000,000 
in capital expenditures are under development or 
active consideration at this moment. 


2. During the first 9 months of 1957, new projects 
announced in metallic and nonmetallic mining 
totalled over $1,000,000,000. 


3. Coal mining buys an estimated 75,980,000 feet 
of electric wire and cable each year. 

4. A survey of 41 coal mining companies reported 
1956 purchases of conveyor belting totalling 510,337 
feet—worth about $714 million. Over 60% of this 
was for new installations. 


5. Automation is growing: a U.S. Bureau of Mines 
survey of 678 coal mines shows 10,325,337 gallons 
of hydraulic fluids consumed annually. This equals 
one gallon for every 28.27 tons mined. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL ! 


Serving the Mining Industries 


6. A group of base-metal mines producing 6 million 
tons of ore reported the following expenditures last 
year: $121,000 for pumps and pump parts; $36,500 
for circuit breakers ; $215,000 for lubricants; $303,000 
for steel pipe; $252,000 for drills and drill bits. 


Add it all up and there’s just one answer: Mining, 
sparked by automation, is a growing market few 
companies can afford to ignore. If what you make 
handles or moves ores, coal or other minerals above 
or below ground; if it cleans, concentrates, processes, 
smelts or refines; if it automates, controls or saves 
labor on handling or processing— mining is the BIG 
market to investigate now. For further information 
on ways your company can meet this challenge, 
write to: 
Director of Market Research 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

on company letterhead, requesting booklets of data 
on mining or coal mining; or, ask for a representa- 
tive to call with this material. 


_t, COAL AGE 
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McGRAWtHILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Headquarters city for management, 
40 million square feet of new office space, 
with a Marine Midiand bank that knows 
New York City and New York State. 


one-fourth of the nation’s lead- 


Already 

ing manufacturing corporations direct 
their operations from New York City. To 
meet the growing demand for ofhice space 
here, 117 new buildings have been added 
in the postwar period his new space 
exceeds the total office space ofany other 


city in the world 


If you are considering opening an 


office in this operation center of the 


nation’s management, the officers of The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York would like to help you. Perhaps they 
can find the office space you need . .. even 
help with local personnel requirements. 

Write The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York at 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, New York. They will be glad 
to carefully consider your problem and 


assemble information you may find useful. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Growing with the state of New York 
through 160 offices in 85 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





of Egypt and Palestine. But the be- 
ginnings of the long, triangular conflict 
among Arabs, Jews, and the British in 
Palestine scared his partner. 

Finally, Shoman decided to go it 
alone. In 1930—with several cousins— 
he incorporated the Arab Bank in Jeru- 
salem with $75,000 in capital. (The 
law required at least seven sharehold- 
ers.) Only two of the 10 men on the 
staff had anv banking experience. Dur- 
ing the early days, Shoman went to 
New York for three years to make 
money in order to he!p keep the bank 
running. He sent his son, Abdul Ma- 
jeed, now managing director (picture, 
page 118), to study banking at New 
York University and to work in the 
Chase National Bank (now Chase Man- 
hattan). 

e Crisis After Crisis—The Arab Bank’s 
history is the survival of one political 
crisis after another 

e In 1935 and 1936, the Italian- 
Abvssinian war blew a_ war scare 
throughout the Middle East. Then, the 
Palestine Arabs started a nationwide 
general strike against the British, bring- 
ing the country’s economy almost to a 
standstill. This brought on some panic 
withdrawals of funds 

e World War II started another 
round of withdrawals. By British law, 
depositors could withdraw only limited 
amounts over a specified period of time 
Even scorning a loan offered bv the 
British authorities, the Arab Bank went 
ahead and paid all demands by deposi 
tors. The bank emerged from this panic 
stronger than ever. ‘Though the Middle 
East was a war theater, Shoman began 
cpening branches in Damascus, Beirut, 
Baghdad, Cairo, and Aleppo. 

e ‘The Palestine war in 1948 be- 
tween the new state of Israel and the 
Arab nations was the biggest blow of all 
to the Arab Bank. Cut off from its 
branches in Arab countries, the bank 
moved its head office under gun-firc 
from Jerusalem’s New City to the Arab- 
held Old Citv—and then to Amman, 
capital of Jordan. It closed its branches 
in Jaffa and Haifa. 
¢ As Good as Its Bond—The bank's 
handling of Palestine refugee depositors 
who fled to Arab countries—leaving 
money and property behind—boosted its 
prestige sky-high. All other banks re- 
fused to pay refugee depositors on the 
grounds that deposits had been frozen 
in Israel. The Arab Bank, with its large 
cash reserves (in a 50% ratio to de- 
posits), paid out about $12-million out 
of a total $18-million deposited in its 
former Palestine branches 


il. All-Arabian Bank 


Actually, the trouble in Palestine 
turned into a boon for the bank. It 
stepped up the trend already established 

creation of an “international” bank 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


Train maker cuts assembly costs 37% 
with one-piece Tinnerman SPEED CLIPS° 


On Lionel electric trains, one-piece Tinnerman 
Speep Cuips fasten car trucks to car bodies... 
cut assembly costs 37%. Each Speep CLIP 
replaces a grooved screw-machine part and a 
special retainer ring. Also eliminated are rivet- 
ing and crimping operations. 

Specially engineered for Lionel, this SPEED 
CuIP is easily snapped through punched holes. 
Spring steel fingers compress, then spring apart 
to complete the truck-to-body attachment. 

Perhaps your product can be assembled 
faster, better, at lower cost by a switch to 
Tinnerman Speep Nut brand fasteners. Your 
Tinnerman sales engineer can make on-the-spot 
fastening recommendations. Or he can arrange 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontarie. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd. Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: 


for a complete no-obligation Tinnerman Fasten- 
ing Analysis of your product. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Fasteners.” Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 +» P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 














Simmonds $.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecana-Bundy Gmbll, Heidelberg, 


“Soft seating for 


hard working executives 


‘ Model 28-TA 
= {Executive Chair 


"th 


$59 25° 


ss in Zone 2) 


j 


LOGO, js jphiord dai 


@ Here’s the comfort you need and the value you want. 
This new deluxe Cosco Chair is fully adjustable. Has 
dual-contour molded foam rubber seat. Foam-cushioned 
backrest, upholstered front and back. Even the arm- 
rests are foam! Get a free demonstration in your office. 
Your dealer is eager to prove the comfort and out- 
standing value of this new Cosco Chair. 


Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pages of phone book, 
yw attach coupon to your letterhead 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW-58, Columbus, Indiana 
| would like a free demonstration of the following COSCO Chairs 


Model 28-TA Executive Chair Model 25-S Secretarial Chair 
Model 27-LA Conference Chair C) Model 23-LD General Chair 


Please send full information on 
COSCO Office Chairs with (1) COSCO Chairs, Settees 
round tubing Sofas and Occasional Tables 
Firm 
By 
Address 


Also avastable in Canada, Alaska and Hawan through authorized COSCO dealers 
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Model 25-S 
Secretarial Chair 


$42.95 
($46.95 in Zone 2) 


rN 
my , Model 27-LA 


Conference 
Arm Chair 
$39.95 


($43.95 in Zone 2) 


é 


General Chair 
$19.95 
($21.95 in Zone 2) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Model 23-LD 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


her. Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states. 





with offices throughout the Arab world. 

In deposits, it is not so large as 
Banque Misr, S. A. E.—a Cairo-head- 
quartered Arab bank. And many of the 
banks in the Middle East—some 40 in 
Beirut, 15 in Cairo, 10 in Baghdad 
and a handful of others—are branches 
of huge U.S. and European banks, 
with vast resources. 
¢ Local Owners—But the Arab Bank is 
the most widespread, wholly Arab bank 
in the region. It has a 1,250-man staff— 
many trained in Western Europe under 
a six-month program started by Shoman. 
The 375,000 shares are owned by Arab 
businessmen throughout the region. 
The main shareholders are the Shoman 
clan, with controlling interest, followed 
by the commercially minded Leb- 
anese and the Arabs in oil-rich Kuwait. 

By floating shares in all Arab states— 
a practice started in 1943—Shoman has 
made his bank pan-Arabic rather than 
simply a Jordanian enterprise. In the 
past vear he increased the bank’s cap 
italization from $6.6-million to $9-mil 
lion by putting up 100,000 shares foi 
sale at $45 a share. The new issue \ 
sold in three weeks—with part of th 
proceeds allocated to the bank’s special 
reserve. 
e¢ Profit Showing—Last vear, the bank’ 
net profit rose from around $1-millic 
to $1.9-million—with $1.2-million paid 
as dividends in April. The sharp in 
crease stemmed primarily from new 
revenue created by the bank’s steady 
opening of new branches. Out of $8.3 
million in gross income, 55% came 
from interest, 9% from foreign-exchange 
commissions, and about 36% from 
other commissions, such as handling 
overdrafts in Moslem cities that pro- 
hibit interest on loans. 
¢ The Boss—Undisputed boss of this 
banking empire is 70-vear-old Abdul 
Hameed. He gets advice from a high 
powered board of directors that includes 
Saudi Arabia’s finance minister and 
Emile Bustani, the well-known Leba- 
nese businessman (BW-—Sep.29'56, 
p85). But Shoman runs the show 
even though he is getting on in years. 
A strict Moslem who doesn’t drink or 
smoke, he keeps in such good physical 
shape that he can bend over, without 
unlocking the knees, and put the 
palms of his hands on the floor. 

He gets along with Nasser’s often 
emotional economic policies. Last vear, 
when Nasser “Egyptianized” foreign 
banks in Cairo, the Arab Bank won ex- 
emption from the decree. Among for- 
eign banks in the Middle East, his main 
competitors are the British Bank of 
the Middle East and the Ottoman 
Bank. But through personal visits year 
round, Shoman keeps his own branch 
banks humming. This week, in typical 
tashion, he is off to Beirut and Cairo to 
check on clients and new business pos- 
sibilities. END 
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GOOD™ MED! 


PENTAERYTHRITOL 


new prescription for plants processing with pentaerythritol : 
In pellet form, PE 


{ 








’ - 


CINE FOR INDUSTRY 


lanese Pelletized PE. 


san be handled more cleanly. When reactors are charged, the 


problem of dusting is virtually eliminated. Up-the-stack losses disappear, and 
operational! safety increases. In addition, tests indicate that PE in the new, 
pellet form handles easier—in transit ...in storage—and actually helps to shorten 


cooking time. This development in product improvement is a typical result of the 
Celanese policy of doing business by thinking about yours. 


Acids 
Alcohols 
Aldehydes 
Anhydrides 
Esters 


Basic reaSOnS...ccccecece 


Functional Fiuids 
Gasoline Additives 
Glycoils 

Ketones 

Oxides 


Polyols 
Piasticizers 
Saits 

Solvents 

Viny! Monomers 


Celanese ® 


IN PELLETIZED FORM 


Pentaerythritol is a polyhydric alcohol in white crystallized 
form. Its principal use is in the production of alkyd resins 
and rosin esters, which account for over 9/10 of current 
applications. As a major producer of PE in three grades 
(technical crystals, pure crystals and technical pellets), 
Celanese is basic in the raw materials required for this 
useful industrial chemical. 


eeeeeees fOr improved products 


Agricultural Paper 
Automotive Pharmaceutical 
Aviation Plastics 

Building Surface Coatings 


GHMEMICALS Electrical Textiles 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. 568-E, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
EXPORT SALES: AMCEL CO.,!INC., AND PAN AMCEL CO.,!INC.,180O0 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 














In Business Abroad 


French Company to Make Butadiene Products 
Under License From U.S. Rubber 


U.S. Rubber Co. and Ugine S. A., large French chemi- 
cals manufacturer, have signed a licensing agreement that 
is expected to save France $4-million a year in foreign 
exchange. Under the agreement, Ugine gets exclusive 
rights in France to make special rubbers, latex, and plas- 
tics from butadiene. 

U.S. Rubber will supply technical assistance and 
knowhow in setting up a new plant and its equipment. 
The plant will be the first in France to manufacture 
synthetics from butadiene. Thus far, France has had 
to import large quantities of synthetic rubber products 
from the U.S. and Canada. 


West German Prices Will Stay Put 
This Year, Economics Chief Predicts 


Price levels in West Germany will remain stable 
throughout 1958, according to Ludwig Erhard, Eco- 
nomics Minister. Erhard bases his prediction on sales 
made at West Germany’s big industrial fair at Hannover. 
Nearly 70% of the goods on exhibit at the fair are being 
offered at prices identical with last year. 

Meanwhile West Germany has begun to feel the pinch 
of declining exports. Because of shrinkage of its U.S. 
market, Ernest Leitz GmbH. of Wetzlar, maker of op- 
tical and precision-mechanical equipment, has announced 
that it will lay off 500 workers. 


Colombia, Venezuela Woo U.S. Aid 


In Seeking to Undo Dictators’ Damage 


On the last lap of his Latin American tour, Vice- 
Pres. Nixon (page 131) this week visited two countries— 
Colombia and Venezuela—that are openly looking for 
U.S. financial help: 

In Colombia, Alberto Lleras Camargo—the newly 
elected president who takes office in August—faces a 
host of economic troubles. The main oue is the dollar 
shortage caused by slumping coffee sales and prices. 
Because of poor coffee earnings, the country already 
has virtually suspended imports. And the peso is falling. 

Basically, the Colombian economy has been over- 
extended since the coffee boom of the early 1950s. It 
became adjusted to high dollar earnings, launched am- 
bitious development projects. Under dictator Rojas 
Pinilla, the country continued to spend freely—with 
financial corruption in high government circles. And 
in the last davs of the dictatorship in early 1957, there 
was a flight of Colombian capital to the U.S. and 
Western Europe. 

Now the country is trying to cut back development 
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projects—but there’s a limit to this, considering that some 
projects are in an advanced stage. In addition, the gov- 
ernment cannot reduce military spending much—the 
army needs money to stop coffee smuggling by bandits, 
and still has enough influence to demand big outlays. 

Next week the Export-Import Bank is expected to 
come to Colombia’s rescue. It is putting together a 
$100-million aid package to help the country refinance 
its piled-up external debts. 

But Colombia—like Brazil—is also badgering Wash- 
ington to participate in an international coffee agree- 
ment. They see this as the way to prop up coffee sales 
and prices, in the face of present overproduction. 

Washington is ready to talk over the coffee problem. 
But until this past week, it has been dead set against a 
full-scale agreement. On his return, Nixon may have 
some new proposals in hand for helping Colombia’s— 
and Brazil’s—coffee problem. 


Venezuela—far richer than Colombia because of its 
oil—is nevertheless going through somewhat similar 
troubles. Because of voluntary import restrictions in the 
U.S., the country has been selling less oil. Beyond that, 
it’s trving to recover from the financial mismanagement 
of dictator Perez Jimenez. 

Last week the Venezuelan government indicated it 
wanted to borrow around $200-million from U.S. banks 
to help stretch out payments on huge short-term obli- 
gations incurred by Perez Jimenez. During his regime, 
the dictator spent lavishly on large public works projects. 

This week Caracas was debating the whole issue of 
repayment of these debts, which at Perez Jimenez’s 
overthrow amounted to around $1.4billion. In a wave 
of resentment—focused against the former government 
—businessmen and politicians have called for an investi- 
gation of fraud and corruption in construction contracts, 
along with detailed disclosures of all obligations the 
present junta government intends to meet. 


U.S. Companies Drawn by India’s Shift 


In Policy Favoring Foreign Capital 


The Indian government has begun to shift emphasis 
in its economic planning from public ownership to pri- 
vate enterprise, in order to attract more foreign private 
investment. The modification of India’s heretofore sac- 
rosanct investment ratio—51 to 49 im favor of Indian 
over foreign capital—is one sign of the changed emphasis. 
And Indian leaders in public statements have shown a 
friendlier attitude toward private investment, partly be- 
cause of the difficulties in financing the second Five- 
Year Plan—with these results: 

Merck Sharp & Dohme International Div. has agreed 
to participate in a $3.2-million streptomycin plant with 
government-controlled Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. The 
plant is to be built near Bombay. 

International Finance Corp. is reportedly near to com- 
pleting negotiations with British-owned Balmer Laurie, 
Ltd., of Calcutta, whereby IFC will finance a $10-mil- 
lion pulp plant in Assam state. 

Kaiser Engineers and Birla Bros. of India have reached 
advanced stages of study on a $31-million aluminum 
plant designed to produce 20,000 tons annually. The 
plant is slated to go up near Bombay. 
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YOUR PACKAGING COSTS 


Gaylord's approach to packaging doesn't stop with the corrugated box 
itself. We take a fresh look at your entire packing and handling cost 
picture, then tailor a program to your exact measure. 


Regular cartons in big volume . . . engineered packaging . . . 


your nearby Gaylord man knows both. And he is cost-conscious either way. 


PLANTS Coast To COAST 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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The stuff 


are made of.... 


International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation’s basic materials and creative 


research aid growth in many industries 


This is fabulous Feldspar seen through 
the microscope . .. a Living Mineral of 
fairy-tale design, endowed with won- 
derful properties that help make new 
markets grow. Working with Feldspar, 
our gifted young scientists are finding 
use after use that helps many com- 
panies bring new markets, sales and 
profits into being. 

You'll find Feldspar in gleaming 
glass, TV Tubes, building materials, 
ceramic tile, bath and kitchen fixtures, 
china, porcelain insulators . . . many 
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Fhiernationel 
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more products and applications with 
unlimited growth potential. 

Our research extends to many other 
Living Minerals: Phosphate, Potash, 
Bentonite, Mica, Uranium, Fluorides, 
and Barite. Exciting new discoveries 
are being made day after day. 

Our progress is paced by such dy- 
namic research because our growth 
results from helping all industry grow 
and all America benefit. May we help 
your company develop new products 


through Living Minerals? 


INTERNATIONAL 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, IHlinois 
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PLASTICS 


Another Industry where General American works 


America’s fastest-growing major 
industry? It’s plastics . .. six times 
as big as it was ten years ago. It’s 
in industry where the pay-off lies 
with men of vision, originality and 
experience. 

For the plastics industry, General 
American engineers design new means 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Saile Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


of transportation for economical bulk 
shipping . . . provide pneumatic con- 
veyors for handling resins . . . tank 
cars, tanks and terminals to ship and 
store liquids. New and improved 
fasteners are developed for plastic 
parts, and research teams probe 
the growing field of chemically 


nickel plating plastics to produce 
better products. 

If you have a problem in process- 
ing, shipping or storage of raw ma- 
terials, call in General American— 
the nation’s leading source for custom 
molding of plastics. You'll find . . . it 
pays to plan with General American. 


offices in all principal cities 
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The fight in Congress over the Reciprocal Trade bill took a new turn 
this week. Liberal traders in Congress failed to sell the Administration on 
their plan for a one-year extension of the present Trade Act. This compro- 
mise would have left settlement of the basic conflict until next year. 


At midweek the House Ways & Means Committee was working on a 
new compromise. The committee was trying to put together a three-year 
extension bill—one that would include some concessions to the protection- 
ists. For example, the committee voted to give domestic industries more 
leeway in asking the Office of Defense Mobilization for import restrictions 
on grounds of national security. In addition, Congress might be given a say 
each time the President makes a decision on recommendations given him by 
the Tariff Commission under the escape clause. 


Liberal traders in the House don’t like this new turn in affairs. They 
even have some hope of still selling the idea of a one-year postponement. 
But failing White House backing for this, they are willing to accept some 
protectionist amendments in a three-year extension bill. This way, they 
think they can prevent domestic producers of nonferrous metals and oil 
from writing specific import quotas into the law. 


There is still a chance that the Trade Act will not be extended at all. 
This could happen if either the House or Senate refuses a compromise bill. 
Or, if the protectionists write too many restrictions into the bill, there might 
be a White House veto. 

—® 


The Congressional fight over foreign aid may grow hotter because of 
new troubles in Latin America, North Africa, and the Middle East (page 38). 


True, the authorizing legislation passed the House this week with only 
minor cuts. But both supporters and opponents of the foreign aid measure 
will harden their positions as the time comes for actual appropriations. 


Then, there is the effect the recession is having on Congress. This has 
increased opposition to aid, especially from congressmen whose districts are 
suffering from unemployment. Still, backers of the aid program have some 
new ammunition to use against the recession argument. According to a 
study published this week by the National Pianning Assn., foreign aid spend- 
ing has stabilized employment during the recession. Aid expenditures 
created 715,000 jobs last year (directly and indirectly), says the NPA. 


Soviet foreign policy has been hardening for some weeks now. The new 
line shows up in at least two ways: 


¢ Communist instigation of the anti-Nixon riots in Venezuela and of the 
insurrection against the pro-Western government in Lebanon. There is no 
doubt that these are part of a concerted plan to weaken the U.S. 


¢ The Moscow-Peking attack on Yugoslavia’s Tito. The break with Bel- 
grade, which includes an end to Soviet economic aid, looks as sharp as 
Stalin’s in 1948-49. It certainly destroys one of the main pillars of the peace- 
ful coexistence policy launched some two years ago by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. Even Indian Prime Minister Nehru has now soured on the 
coexistence line. 


The new Soviet policy seems designed to force Washington’s hand on 
a summit meeting. Some Western observers think the Kremlin may be 
building up to a war scare—an atmosphere like that of Munich in 1938. 
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According to these observers, the Kremlin has been operating since 
last fall on the assumption that Soviet missile advances had changed the 
world balance of power. Thus, the West would have to go meekly to the 
summit and make all the concessions there. Now that the West has refused 
this kind of summit affair, the Kremlin has decided to get tough—see if that 


will change our attitude. 
— = 


While Moscow is pushing the West with one hand, it is holding out 
some interesting trade offers with the other. These offers suggest that a big 
consumer goods drive has started in the U.S.S.R. 


Russian traders are now shopping in the West for industrial plants— 
mostly for consumer goods production. Recently, Khrushchev said that 
Moscow would spend $100-million right away on chemical and synthetic 
fiber plants. 


It is now clear that Russian buyers have been interested for more than 
a year in machinery and processes for producing consumer goods. 


In Western Europe, the Russians started with synthetic fibers. They 
talked with Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries about a license for Tery- 
lene (our Dacron). They had nearly closed a deal when the Hungarian revo- 
lution interfered with the talks. Later, the West Germans licensed their 
fiber, Perlon, to the Russians. 


From Soviet inquiries in Western Europe it is clear that textiles, plas- 
tics, pharmaceuticals, and varicus domestic appliances figure in the Soviet 
expansion plans. 

— 


There is still no settlement of the wage dispute faced by Britain’s na- 
tionalized railwzeys. 


Apparently the Macmillan government is ready to yield a little ground 
to avoid a strike. There is talk in London of a 2% wage increase, or half 
the cost-of-living increase during the past year. The rail unions might 
accept that if they also get a promise of a wage review later in the year. 
But the outcome may not be known for some weeks. And a rail strike still 
is possible. 

Meanwhile the British government is refusing to ease its credit squeeze 


and so give the signal for a general business expansion. That will come 
only after the wage issue has been settled one way or another. 


The British soon will be building Japan’s first large atomic power plant. 
It is to be a $50-million, 150,000-kw. station in the Tokyo area. Japan is 
deciding this month which British company is to get the construction con- 
tract. 


From the start, Britain has had the inside track on the Japanese atomic 
power contract. Early in the game the British sold Tokyo on the British 
type reactor, which uses natural uranium fuel. In turning down U.S. 
reactors that use enriched fuel, the Japanese argued that they can always 
count on supplies of natural uranium. 


Meanwhile in Italy, nine American, British, and French companies are 
bidding on another 150,000-kw. atomic power plant—the first big one in 
Western Europe. This is to be partly financed by the World Bank. 
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LABOR 


Mahomet Goes to the Mountain 


@ NLRB will migrate to Detroit for quick hearings 


on pleas of skilled crafts to shake loose from UAW. 


@ For once, the auto companies and Reuther make 


common cause against the would-be splinter units. 


@ For UAW, it’s a double switch, for victory would 
damage its avowed aim of dragging out contract talks with 


the industry until fall. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
will make an unprecedented trip to De 
troit next weck to hold a two-dav hear 
ing on petitions of skilled workers to 
eparate from the United Auto Work- 
crs. When it does, the UAW will find 
itself in the unusual position of 

¢ ‘Taking sides with the auto com 
panies in a labor dispute. 

e Arguing for an NLRB decision 
that would remove a bar against early 
ettlement of present auto contract 
negotiations although the avowed inten- 
tion of the union is to drag out those 
negotiations until early fall 

The Big ‘Three find themselves in a 
imilar, if less complicated, dilemma. 
Historically, the auto companies werc 
ble to resist union recognition as long 
is they dealt with numerous splinter 
groups of craft and production workers. 
It was the “solidarity” of the United 
Auto Workers in the late 1930s that 
finally put the companies in the posi 
tion of having to bargain and to grant 
more and more concessions through the 
years 

I.ven so, the companies are arguing, 
ilongside the UAW, that they would 
rather deal with one bargaining agent 
than many, and that skilled tradesmen 
hould not be separately recognized 
where they are presently represented by 
Walter Reuther 

Back of this situation of strange bed- 
fellows and distorted strategy are the 
94 petitions for separate recognition 
that skilled tradesmen have dropped 
in NLRB’s lap since Mar. 1. Of these, 
60 deal with groups of Gencral Motors 
workers, 21 with Chrysler workers, and 
13 with Ford employees. The NLRB 
regional office dismissed the 34 Chrys 
ler and Ford petitions this midweek on 
technical grounds. An appeal is likely. 

Narrowing the coming hearings to 
GM cases sharpens the issue: whether 
the so-called National Tube Doctrine 
is to be applied to the auto industry. 

The National Tube Doctrine, or 
“steel case” as it is sometimes called, 
was a ruling bv the board seven vears 
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ago, growing out of petitions by brick- 
layers for separate recognition from 
the United Steelworkers. The ruling 
was that skilled workers in basic steel, 
aluminum, lumber, and wet-milling 
could not separate from industrial un- 
ions already recognized. 

In petitions filed Apr. 15 and 16, 
the United Auto Workers asked that 
this doctrine of “‘no severance” be ex- 
tended to make the auto industry a 
fifth “basic” industry. 

Some union publications had _pre- 
dicted the companies would welcome 
skilled trade bargaining agents with 
open arms, but Ford on Apr. 29 and 
Chrvsler on Mav 5 filed motions ask- 
ing NLRB to dismiss petitions by un- 
ions seeking to represent only skilled 
workers. GM took a different approach. 
It jomned UAW in asking for an exten- 
sion of the National Tube Doctrine. 

The UAW has been having trouble 
with skilled workers in its membership 
since the 1955 settlements, when sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits—of 
little value to skilled workers who are 
rarely laid off—were obtained in lieu 
of additional straight wage increases. 
Recognizing this, Reuther later made 
overtures to the skilled by offering: 

e Representation on each _ top- 
level bargaining committee. 

¢ An entirely separate _ skilled 
trades contract supplementary to the 
main contract to be obtained from 
companies in future negotiations. 

e The privilege of voting sepa- 
rately on their part of the contract. 

All this, plus a notable amount of at- 
tention in union publications and con- 
ventions, apparently hasn’t been enough 
to keep the skilled trades entirely in 
the fold. 

This spring, the International So- 
ciety of Skilled Trades, as well as the 
American Federation of Skilled Crafts, 
the Society of Teol & Die Craftsmen, 
the Pattern Makers League of America, 
and the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers have been organiz- 
ing skilled tradesmen right out from 


under UAW. These are the unions 
that have submitted the nearly 100 
petitions for separate recognition. 

Actually, there appears to be more 
to the splintering of skilled tradesmen 
than mere feelings on their part that 
UAW hasn't been heeding their de- 
mands enough, or that they are an 
elite group whose snob appeal justifies 
separate recognition. Union politics 
are also involved. Insiders report that 
many of the rebels who are organizing 
skilled tradesmen are old-time enemies 
of Solidarity House within the UAW. 
Some UAW stalwarts also express be- 
lief that union enemies on the outside 
are encouraging skilled tradesmen to 
separate—as a means of crippling the 
long-powerful UAW and_harassing 
Reuther at his weakest bargaining time 
in many years. 

Ford and Chrysler opposed the peti- 
tions of the skilled tradesmen on the 
basis of previous NLRB rulings that: 

e It is improper to sever skilled 
trades employees from an existing pro- 
duction and maintenance bargaining 
unit. 

e It is improper to seek to repre- 
sent a skilled trades group in one plant 
or a few plants of a multi-plant bargain- 
ing unit without seeking at the same 
time to represent employees in skilled 
classifications at all other. plants in the 
unit. The regional NLRB director 
based his dismissal of the Ford and 
Chrysler cases on this argument raised 
by the two companics. 

But there’s more to the companies’ 
opposition than the legal points. In the 
first place, recognition of a multiplicity 
of bargaining units could throw already 
vastly complicated and expensive ne 
gotiations into real chaos. 

But more immediate is the problem 
of present negotiations with UAW on 
contracts expiring the end of this 
month. If there is any question about 
UAW ’s right to bargain for all the em- 
ployees it claims to represent, no settle- 
ment could be reached until such a 
determination is made. 

If the NLRB decided to hold hear- 
ings on all the petitions before them, 
even in groups by union or by company, 
the hearings could last at least until 
October, according to an NLRB spokes- 
man. 

That’s why the entire beard will leave 
Washington to hold mass hearings on 
the UAW motion to extend the Na- 
tional Tube Doctrine, and why the 
board will probably make a rather far- 
reaching decision before the end of this 
month. 

After hearing 


arguments by the 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture— Saves Time, 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal Compact 
Over 250,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24PAGE SOORLET ne. B-300 

Without Obligation 

Write for Your Copy Today 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


Saves 
Type or Write on 
Traffic, 


Inventory, 


and Attractive 














Sweeps Cleaner, 
Faster, Better... 


Out/asts Ordinary 
Brushes 3 to 7 


Over half the 

nation’s top-rated 

firms have proved there's 

a Speed Sweep for every job. 

Write for complete brochure and prices. 

KWAUKEE, BUSTLESS rust cO.I 

Piainwauxee DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
J 590 N. 22nd STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 

Send complete facts on Speed Sweeps 

NAME ¢ 


i a ] 


STATE 
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UAW, craft unions, auto companies, 
and outside observers such as the AFL- 
CIO and the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, NLRB will have a choice of: 

¢ Granting the Auto Workers’ 
motion to extend the National Tube 
Doctrine in toto. 

¢ Upholding dismissal of petitions 
from some of the skilled trades unions 
which the NLRB believes do not truly 
represent well-defined crafts. 

¢ Granting further hearings on 
some or all of the petitions. 

¢ Dismissing some or all of the 
petitions without ruling at all on the 
extension of the National Tube Doc- 
trine. 

Considering that NLRB is going to 
Detroit mainly to clear the air for a 
settlement of present UAW-company 
contract negotiations, the first or fourth 
choices appear the most likely. 


Rubber Union Rejects 
Pay Rise Moratorium 


Employers in a second major indus- 
try this week urged labor to consider a 
cne-vear moratorium on wage increases. 
As in the first—steel—the answer bv its 
union was a flat refusal. 

Rubber’s Big Four sent identical 
letters to the United Rubber Workers 
asking its leaders to postpone negotia- 
tions for higher pay and cost-boosting 
fringe concessions until April, 1959. 
The companies, among the hardest hit 
by the recession, said a moratorium is 
essential to both the immediate and 
long-term welfare of the company and 
its employees—and to the economy. 

URW’s international policy com- 
mittee, meeting in Cincinnati, rejected 
the appeal. It said that union nego- 
tiators will ask for “substantial and ade 
quate wage increases’ and fringe gains 
when bargaining gets under way next 
month. One fringe goal is a hike in 
supplementary unemployment benefits 
to assure workers 100% of weekly 
pay in layoffs instead of the present 
65%. 

Earlier, a number of smaller steel 
companies similarly appealed to the 
United Steelworkers to forego wage and 
fringe increases due this July | under 
long-term contracts. The costly total, 
estimated between 16.9¢ and 19.1¢ an 
hour, could lead to steel price increases. 
To avert this, the companies proposed 
a wage-price freeze for a year. ‘The 
union said it would not give up gains 
due under contracts negotiated in 1956, 
and added this week that it sees no 
justification for “inflationary steel price 
increases,” despite the industry's low 
operating rate and the drop in profits 
shown in first-quarter financial state 
ments. END 





Locate Your Plant 
in Wostonn Illinois 


FOR LOW COST SHIPPING 
TO NEW ORLEANS 
AND THE GULF! 


Up river or down river, 

you save both ways 

when you locate your plant in one of 
the many suitable Illinois towns along 
the banks of the Mississippi. For 
whether it’s raw commodities coming 
in or finished products going out of 
your plant, cheap water transport 
lowers your final figures on everything 
but net profit! 

The river towns of Western Illinois 
offer you a wide choice of size and 
character, enough to make a selection 
for your particular needs an easy one. 
But they all have certain things in 
common: a central location for better 
service north, south, east and west. 
And, Western Illinois comprises some 
of the country’s richest farmland, 
profitably close to several of America’s 
largest markets for industrial and con- 
sumer products. 


Illinois—your 
central location 
to serve all 
the nalion 


For complete information on specific sites 
to meet your industry's particular needs, 
write in confidence to— 


Division of Industrial Planning & Develop- 
ment, State of Illinois, Springfield, IIl., 
William G. Stratton, Governor. 
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Monroe Shock Absorbers 
rely on 
Precision Performance of 


YODER TUBE MILLS 


Ne 7 2 


* ; " 4 


After 15 years of continuous operation 
the Yoder Type-M Electric-Resistance 
Weld Tube Mill shown here, is still pro- 
ducing precision tubing for the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Michigan. 
Yoder produced tubing is the basic com- 
ponent of the famous “Monro- Matic” 
shock absorber. Measuring 2 '44” outside 
diameter (plus several other sizes) the 
tubing is made from 22 gauge strip in 
one continuous operation . . . it is auto- 
matically cold-roll formed, welded and 
cut to pre-determined lengths. 

This typical installation of a Yoder tube 
mill exemplifies the accuracy, .depend- 
ability and production economies of 
Yoder-made tubing. If your business 
requires pipe or tubing, ferrous or non- 
ferrous, in sizes from 4" to 26" diameters, 
there is a Yoder mill designed to produce 


it economically, efficiently and accurately. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Check into the many cost- 
saving advantages of 
operating a Yoder pipe 
or tube mill... write 
for the fully-illus- 
trated 88-page Yoder 
Tube Mill Book .. . 

it is yours for the 
asking. 


EnGimetmine 


PIPE AND 
TUBE MILLS 


ferrous or non-ferrous) 
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Narrowing No-Man’s Land 


Taft-Hartley amendments urged to help those unions 
and employers who fall between the two stools of federal and 
state law, getting protection from neither. 


Che no-man’s land in labor disputes— 
the unpoliced territory between federal 
and state jurisdiction—may be narrowed 
soon. 

Concern has been growing over the 

plight of employers and workers whose 
disputes are turned down by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board but who, 
because they are involved in interstate 
commerce, are barred by federal law 
from relief in state agencies. The Mc- 
Clellan committee criticized this situa- 
tion as one that has made possible 
“exploitation of many workers and cir- 
cumvention of legitimate labor organi 
zations” (BW —Mar.29'58,p108). 
e The Area—Estimates of the number 
caught in the area between federal and 
state jurisdictions vary widely. Unions 
say ‘‘tens of thousands” of workers lack 
the protection of any labor law. Others 
put the group at a smaller figure. But, 
all agree that hardships exist. 

Under the Taft-Hartlevy Act, all em- 
ployers involved—even remotely—in in- 
terstate commerce come under the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. However, NLRB policy 
since 1953 bars consideration of many 
cases under a “de minimis” rule. To 
hold down on its already overloaded 
docket, the board rejects cases involving 
employers whose business is not con- 
idered large and consequential enough 
to warrant NLRB’s attention. Estimates 
of cases rejected under this board 
policy run as high as 25%, a figure 
Republican senators challenge. 
¢ Ceding Cases—The U.S. Supreme 
Court held in 1957 that state labor 
agencies cannot act in the rejected 
cases because, under T-H, the federal 
board has jurisdiction over all inter- 
state commerce cases. In its Guss de 
cision last vear, the court ruled that 
NLRB can cede cases, under T-H, 
only to states that have a labor law 
just like the Taft-Hartley Act. Other 
wise, it held, state laws can’t be applied 
to those in interstate business. 

So, in this area, NLRB won’t handle 
labor management disputes that nor 
mally come under labor law—and state 
boards can’t. Unfair labor practices can 
go unchecked. There is no legal body 
to poll workers in representation con 
tests. Questions of legal rights go un 
resolved; the strongest side wins. 

In addition to emplovers climinated 
from NLRB coverage by the board's 
“de minimis” rule, entire industries 
aren't covered. For instance, neither the 
taxicab industry nor the hotel industry 


is under NLRB controls. Although both 
are considered predominantly intrastate, 
they are sufficiently involved in inter- 
state operations—taxis because they 
service airports and railroad stations, 
hotels because they accommodate guests 
from across state lines—so state agencies 
can’t touch their labor disputes. NLRB 
won't. 

¢ Up in Congress—This week, the Sen- 
ate labor subcommittee headed by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) put aside 
anti-corruption amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act long enough to con- 
sider what should—and can—be done 
about the no-man’s land in labor dis- 
putes. There were a number of ideas to 
mull over: 

e NLRB proposes to revise its 
jurisdictional standards so that it can 
move further into the in-between area. 
Board members set the standards 
arbitrarily. They are now willing to 
lower the minimum requirements to 
get a case before the board—by reducing 
the amount of interstate business a 
concern must handle to bring it under 
NLRB coverage. But, NLRB makes 
clear that if it is to deal with more 
cases, it must have more money. 

e A number of bills before Con- 
gress would authorize state agencies to 
take over any case rejected by NLRB, 
regardless of its interstate commerce 
status. The Administration is for such 
a remedy and so are most management 
groups. The latter contend that busi- 
nesses too small to be handled by 
NLRB are important in their home 
states and communities. 

e Despite labor's criticism of 
NLRB, it would rather have the federal 
board handle a case than almost any 
state agency. So, labor is backing 
NLRB’s plea for more money and any 
other move to give the board as much 
interstate business as it can possibly 
handle. The unions contend that there 
are 36 states with no labor laws, and 
only four—Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New York—with 
laws that, by union standards, are pre- 
ferred to T-H. 

It might seem a paradox for the 
Eisenhower Administration to propose, 
in its ‘Taft-Hartley amendments, that 
cases declined by NLRB be ceded to 
the states while, at the same time, 
NLRB is lowering its jurisdictional 
standards. But, the hope is that if 
Congress sees the board taking on 
more of the smaller and medium-sized 
disputes, then Congress might be more 
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HOW BENDIX MAKES UNDERWATER DEVICES WORK 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


The tremendous diversity of equip- 


ment designed and built by Bendix 
includes a host of products which are 
at work beneath the sea. 


ae «=| here are Bendix 
—=—— ___ telephones for sub- 
marines and Bendix listening equip- 
ment which locates enemy submarines 
and surface ships. Bendix hydraulic 
equipment controls the steering 
aboard submarines and provides the 


A thousand products 


power for other vital functions. There 
are torpedoes and undersea missiles 
with Bendix “‘brains”’ to guide their 
operations. 


sf > In the commercial field 


== the famous Bendix Fish 
Finder assures bigger catches for 
fishermen around the world and ma- 
terially aids in maritime navigation. 
Other Bendix Depth Sounders are 
charting rivers, harbors, and the ocean 


“Send” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


floor as part of surveying, dredging 
and exploration operations. Sonic and 
ultrasonic equipment, still another 
Bendix development, is performing 
spectacular cleaning, mixing, and 
emulsifying operations for many 


industrial purposes. 


For additional information about this 
equipment contact Pacific Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, North 
Hollywood, California. 


a million ideas 





The 
Right Approach 


wa Colorado 


ora 


California 
Vacation 


When the BIG day arrives, if 
it's to be Colorado, board the 
Rocky MOUNTAIN Rocket; if 
it’s California, have your ticket 
read GOLDEN STATE. Then you'll 
know for a certainty that your 
vacation has begun under the 
most favorable circumstances. 
No matter whether you travel 
coach (the full-length leg rests 
are really something) or luxur- 
iate in a private room, it’s train 
travel at its finest. 

And how you will love 

those dining car meals! 


R. E. KING, General Pass'r 
Traffic Manager 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

723 La Salle Street Station, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


202 


Please send me complete information 
about a vacation in (1) Colorado; 
California 
Also tell me about your money- 
saving Family Fares 


Name 





Address- 





City Zone——State——_—__ 
(If for school, state grade——) 
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apt to turn over the remainder to the 
individual states. 

¢ Dissenter—NLRB has been under 
pressure for some time to change its 
standards. When Congress didn’t act 
last session, in response to the Supreme 
Court’s advice that the disputes issue 
be clarified by law, a board member, 


Joseph A. Jenkins, decided NLRB 
should cease to limit its jurisdiction. 
He has dissented in several decisions. 

The board members are also getting 
some pressure from the state labor 
boards. The New York state board has 
asked NLRB to cede to it jurisdiction 
over the taxicab industry. 


Race Problems Build Up for Unions 


Negroes are being fired faster than whites, and the 
tensions between the groups are intensifying. 


The recession is intensifying race 
problems for unions in their dealings 
with their own members and with man- 
agement. Negroes are losing jobs twice 
as fast as white workers. ‘That's mainly 
because they were last hired during eco- 
nomic expansion and are hardest hit 
by the heavy layoffs. Where Negro 
workers have the length of service 
necessary to hang on to their jobs, 
white workers often are challenging 
seniority rules that keep them at work. 
The possibility that sub-surface tension 
may erupt into open violence worries 
many officials in industrial communities 
across the nation. 
¢ Losing Ground—Charles Abrams, 
chairman of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination 
(SCAD), charged last week that the 
economic decline is wiping out many 
of the gains made nationally by minor- 
itv groups over the past decade. lew 
would put it so strongly, but none dis- 
pute the figures. One out of every seven 
Negro workers in the nation is now un- 
cmployed, in contrast to one out of 
every 14 whites. 

So far, discriminatory practices are 
not a direct issue in most discharges. 
Ihe newness of Negro jobs is the big 
reason. ‘The Negro did not begin to 
extend his position in industry until 
the manpower shortage of World War 
If and made further gains in the tight 
postwar labor market. So when recent 
layoffs reached into the 10-vear to 15- 
vear seniority group, Negro gains were 
wiped out in many plants 
¢ Mixed Reports—However, the num- 
ber of complaints of discriminatory lay- 
ofts is rising steadily in agencies such 
as New York’s SCAD. The percentage 
of complaints filed with SCAD to pro- 
test discrimination in firings rose from 
13% of all camplaints for 1957 to 23% 
for the first three months of this year. 

On the other hand, the Jewish Labor 
Committee, an organization that keeps 
close tabs on race problems within 
unions, notes no marked increase in 
complaints of discrimination. So far, it 
reports “little resentment’ among 
Negroes 
¢ Increased Competition—But, says 
JLC’s executive director, Emanuel 


Muravchik, “We have had reports of 
resentment among white members 
against the unions for protecting the 
seniority rights of Negro members.” 
This is particularly noticeable in those 
areas where Negroes are holding an ap- 
preciable number of jobs in industry 
for the first time. Job competition be- 
tween white workers and Negroes has 
increased, leading to “new tension.” 

This tension is further complicated 
by labor’s “mixed” civil rights record. 
“We are filled with dismay at the lack 
of enforcement” of civil rights pro- 
visions in the AEL-CIO constitution, 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary ot the Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said this week at the 
United Furniture Workers convention. 

Negro union members, intent upon 
preserving and extending the nights they 
have won, have some unexpected lever- 
age. “It is no accident,” Hill said, 
“that newspapers in Ohio have cited 
the discriminatory practices of some 
building trades unions in urging that 
Negro workers support ‘Right to Work’ 
proposals.” 

Although NAACP and other Negro 
spokesmen are opposed to “Right to 
Work” legislation, the implied threat 
that the Negro worker might support 
the ban on the union shop has some 
trade union officials worried. 
¢ Four Causes—According to SCAD, 
the higher unemployment levels among 
nonwhites are due to 

¢ Concentration of urban non- 
whites in the wage-earning group, 
which suffers from more unemployment 
than the salaried group. 

¢ Concentration of nonwhites in 
unorganized industries where seniority 
is not necessarily followed in firing. 

e Low seniority of many _ non- 
whites in organized industries. 

¢ Poorer education and training of 
nonwhites, giving them a poorer choice 
of jobs at all times 

Some of these causes of the present 
unemployment pattern are rooted in 
older patterns of discrimination and ex- 
clusion. “What we have now,” says 
one race relations expert, “is a hang- 
over from past practices. And, hang- 
overs can be painful.” eno 
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WRAPPED IN 
LOW-COST 


POLYETHYLENE 
FILM 


.. AUTOMATICALLY! 


A 25% reduction in breakage and a 30% step-up in production resulted when The Farr Company 
switched to polyethylene film for automatic packaging of dried beans. What’s more, this 
stronger film permitted development of a larger package that sells more beans per unit sale. 
The big 4-Ib. bag now accounts for 25% of all sales. 


Today’s sparkling film made of BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene costs less than any other 
transparent packaging film. Dollar for dollar, it delivers 63% more packaging material than the 
nearest competitive film. With its customer acceptance, low cost, and product protection, 

it’s your best packaging buy. 


Learn how automatic packaging with film made of BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene can 
help beat the profit squeeze. Ask your packaging supplier or write Dept. CS-14, 
Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Ul ite) | 
It pays to package in film made of = LITE 


Shiylene, CARBIDE 


The terms BAKELITE and Unton Cansipe are registered trade-marks of UCC, 


See us at Booth 1312, Packaging Exposition 





THE EXPERIENCE OF SPERRY RAND 


Another Record 
of Precision 
Production in 
North Carolina 


Size 9 motor/tachometer generator 
with precision gear reduction unit with 
6,000 to one ratio. Made in North 
Carolina. 


Skilled North Carolina worker in Sperry Rand’s Wright Machinery Company in Durham. 


Sperry Rand President, Harry F. Vickers, says of their subsidiary, Wright Machinery 
Company, Durham, North Carolina: “These North Carolinians have a proved record of 
meeting the most exacting requirements as to quality of products, dependability of 
delivery, and competitive costs. They are accustomed to the ever advancing pace of 
precision and automation. And | might add this personal observation. Their location 
in North Carolina’s unique Research Triangle is a vital stimulant to the work and 
family life of their scientific and creative personnel.” 


North Carolina’s unique Research Triangle is comprised of 
Duke University (left), Durham, N. C.; State College, 
Raleigh (Atomic Reactor illustrated); and the University 


of North Carolina (right) in Chapel Hill 


are 


If you are seeking prompt 
and confidential plant 
location information you 
are invited to contact 
William P. Saunders, 
Director, Department of 
Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 











In Labor 


Canadian Labor Chiefs Stir Up 
Talk of New Political Party 


A new Labor Party may be in the making in Canada 
if the Canadian Labor Congress has its way. Delegates 
voted to create a new political party, to include adherents 
of the Socialist Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
farm and professional groups, and members of the Liberal 
Party, which was badly defeated at the last Canadian 
election. 

The unions are banking on a reaction against the 
present massive Conservative majority in Parliament, 
especially if the Canadian recession deepens. This reac- 
tion, unions believe, may cause voters to demand some- 
thing more radical than old Liberal Party policies. 


Union Waives Automatic Wage Boost 


So Employer Can Compete with Kohler 


United Auto Workers Local 1276 this week passed up 
an automatic wage increase of 6¢ an hour at Universal- 
Rundle Corp., a recession-pinched plumbing fixtures 
manufacturer in Milwaukee, Wis. But the action is not 
likely to establish a collective bargaining pattern. 

The union acted, in part, to bolster U-R’s competi- 
tive position against that of another Wisconsin maker 
of plumbing ware—Kohler Co. The UAW has waged 
a four-year strike and boycott against Kohler (BW —Apr. 
>'58,p121). It plans a drive to boost U-R sales, which 
are off 10% to 15% from last year, according to the com- 
pany. The company had also asked the union to consider 
reducing its wage rates—among the highest in the in- 
dustry—but the workers refused. 

The union will review the situation at Universal- 
Rundle’s Milwaukee works on July 31 and, if it hasn't 
improved, will ask for another review next Jan. 31. If 
the union finds that the company’s position has im- 
proved, it will ask that the wage hike be made retroactive 
to May 9, when the original increase was due. 


Wage Settlements in Aircraft Plants 


Avert Threat of Major Walkout in Industry 


The bulk of the aircraft industry reached -at least 
tentative agreements with the Machinists and Auto 
Workers on new contracts this week, with local unions 
taking the initiative. Although stoppages on local issues 
occurred in Marietta, Ga., and Pomona, Calif., the 
danger of a crippling tie-up in the industry appeared 
ever. 

Lockheed Aircraft Co. and its Machinists local settled 
only hours before a strike deadline last week. Terms 
include wage and fringe increases of 18¢ to 30¢ an hour 
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in the first year of a two-year pact, a further 7¢ or 3% 
(whichever is greater) in 1959. If mid-July living costs 
are up substantially, a cost-of-living increase will be paid 
in September. 

Other companies did not come around to the Lock- 
heed settlement terms quickly or exactly, but tentative 
agreements close to that of Lockheed were reported for 
North American, Douglas, and Convair plants. 


Canadian Rail Strike Ends With Plan 


For Gradual Removal of Diesel Firemen 


A three-day strike by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen against the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
ended at midweek in an agreement on gradual removal 
of firemen from yard and freight diesel engines. 

The CPR will not hire any more firemen for diesels. 
Promotions, retirements, and deaths are expected to 
eliminate all firemen on yard and freight diesel service 
with a minimum of hardship within 15 to 17 years. 
Railroads in this country are now expected to ask the 
BLF&E for a similar plan to reduce diesel crews. 


After Fight, Ohio Leaders Vote 
AFL-CIO Merger on State Level 


Ohio unionists last week ratified the merger of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus 
trial Organization—but not without a fight, especially 
among AFL delegates. 

The Ohio merger, it is expected, will be followed 
shortly by mergers in Indiana, New York, Massachusetts, 
and others of the dozen industrial states where similar 
squabbles among leaders have held up merger moves 
despite pressures from AFL-CIO. 


Countercharges Denied, Both Sides 
In Montgomery Ward Case Will Appeal 


Countercharges of unfair labor practices by Mont 
gomery Ward & Co. and Retail Clerks International 
Assn. were dismissed for “lack of evidence” last week 
by the National Labor Relations Board’s Chicago re- 
gional director, Ross M. Madden. Both sides said they 
will appeal Madden’s decision to the board. 

The union, which has conducted an ineffective “piece- 
meal” strike against Montgomery Ward since Jan. 6, 
accused the company of refusing to bargain and to give 
the union information about its health-welfare plan and 
some wage rates. 

Ward charged that the union has not bargained in 
good faith and that it is demanding uniform national 
wage and contract provisions, although contracts for 
years have been on a local basis. ‘The company also 
complained that the union is picketing at some stores 
where it is not a bargaining agent and at others where 
there isn’t even a union. 
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ARABOL SPECIFICATION ADHESIVES 


A nice change for babies 


Odorless, colorless, water-resistant adhesives 


The disposable diaper is safe for a baby’s skin, with a water-resistant 


outer surface—yet inexpensive enough to throw away. Adhesives help f 

make all this possible by keeping the sanitary appearance and holding the 

absorbent pad to the outer surface with a water-resistant, odorless bond. a 
: : ’ ? ; ad. 

Water-resistance, of course, is a specification common to many other 

uses of adhesives, such as in paper converting. 

ARABOL Adhesives are specification-formulated for dozens of other 

requirements—in the making, packaging, labeling and shipping of the prod- 

ucts of industry. Specification adhesives—to meet each of your require- 

ments—cost little more (and sometimes less) than run-of-mill adhesives. 

We invite the opportunity to submit formulated samples —for tests to be 


made in your own plant — under your own particular working conditions. 

That is the one kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. VER OF 

Our fourteen plants and warehouses —plus four laboratories—are your 

assurance of service and delivery. It is our privilege to serve the leaders, PIONEERING IN THE 


as well as hundreds of small users. May we send you a helpful booklet 


listing 23 basic specifications for adhesives? Kindly address your inquiry MAKING OF ADHESIVE? 


to Department 93. 


THE AR ABOL MFG. CO.... a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. * CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES © ST. LOUIS © ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON * PORTLAND, Ore. * ITASCA and McALLEN, Tex. © CINCINNATI « DENVER ¢ TAMPA «© LONDON, Eng. 
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Risk Capital Plays It Safer 


The quotations above cover a consid 
erable range of investment interest and 
investor points of view—and that very 
fact makes them typical of tli: diverse 
nature and ill-defined boundaries of the 
venture capital business, that hybrid 
form of smart money that sprang up in 
the immediate postwar years. 

But there’s a common attitude run- 
ning through all the quotations, too— 
and it reflects the changes that are now 
coming to the venture capital business. 
It is the attitude of chastened profes- 
sional investors who have sometimes 
come a bit too close to the reefs in their 
venturings in the past, and as a result 
are now steermmg a more prudent in- 
vestment course. 
¢ Small but Influential—The actual vol- 
ume of venture—or risk—capital put into 
U.S. business by individuals, venture 
capital firms, and investment banking 
houses is relatively unimpressive when 
you stack it up alongside the huge total 
of corporate debt and equity capital. 
But its impact is mighty in investment 
circles. For despite some flops, the ven- 
ture capital firms have been returning 
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handsome profits, and attracting eager 
attention. 

The funds that venture capital firms 
invest are looked upon as sophisticated 
money. Most of the people who put 
their funds to work in this manner are 
successful investors in their own right- 
and are willing to take calculated risks. 
Their cash is usually funneled into little- 
known companies that could provide 
big returns in the future. So what they 
do is closely eyed by investors, eager to 
see where sophisticated money—and 
sophisticated money management—is 
headed. 

By providing money, and often man- 
agement, for small and relatively untried 
companies, venture capital fills an im- 
portant gap. Small businesses have been 
lamenting the dearth of risk capital for 
years, and many of them would never 
get off the ground if it weren’t for the 
venture funds’ assistance. 

Venture capital has also had a hand 
in developing previously uncharted 
areas—such as electronics—that have be- 
come big and growing industries. Some 
risk-takers point to the satisfaction that 


comes from such financial pioneering 
as an important part of their reward— 
but the monetary returns have been far 
from negligible. 

¢ Recession Shifts—The recession, how- 
ever, has speeded up some changes that 
were already under way in the venture 
capital field. There’s still plenty of 
pioneering, but there has also been a 
shift of emphasis—mainly a shift away 
from brand-new outfits to small but 
established companies in growth areas. 

Right now, venture money is headed 
mainly for the instrumentation field— 
in the oil, gas, electronics, or chemical 
industries. But there are still rich op- 
portunities, say most risk-takers, in 
such things as pipeline construction 
and operation, radiation, nuclear en- 
ergy, broadcasting, special film proc- 
esses. 

As a sample of what’s going on, here 
are the situations into which J. H. 
Whitney & Co., one of the top ven- 
ture capital firms, has recently put its 
money: 

¢ Summers & Mills, Inc., a Dallas 
clectronics team just getting started in 
instrumentation for the oil and gas 
industries. 

¢ Milton Roy Co., a small Phila- 
delphia company (sales in 1957: about 
$4-million), which is in the proportion- 
ing pump field—pumps that deliver con- 
trolled volumes of various chemicals to 
liquid streams in chemical plants. 

¢ Foundry Services, Inc. of Colum- 
bus, producer of metallurgical chemi- 
cals used in the alloy steel industry. 
¢ Venturing With Care—Whitney did 
a lot of investigating before placing 
these bets. Like most capital venture 
firms, it is not putting its money to 
work without a great deal of thought. 
In the boom, there were some signs of 
a devil-may-care attitude on the part of 
many risk capital houses. But now, 
even though small business is still 
pressing its demand for capital, venture 
capital firms—partly for internal reasons 

have tucked in their horns. 

The experience of the past 10 years 
is partially responsible. Many risk capital 
outfits have discovered that risk-taking 
can be even riskier than they thought. 
A number of them have folded com- 
pletely, and others show plenty of red 
ink on their books. In fact, a number 
of individual investors in such ventures 
ruefully admit that they would have 
done just as well investing in listed 
common stocks. 
¢ Nothing Brand-New—Of those out- 
fits still going strong, most are re- 
luctant now to buy into a very small 
new company. Most of the big venture 
funds in fact have withdrawn almost 
completely from financing of brand- 
uew companies because of the heavy 
losses suffered in such investments. 

Nathan R. Owen, a partner in J. H. 
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. . . wary of investment 
fads, venture capital firms 
learned to specialize .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 143 


Whitney & Co., explains the shift: 
“The whole concept of venture capital 
has changed for us. We're no longer 
interested in the brand-new company, 
but we're looking first for a growth in- 
dustry and then picking a_ vehicle 
within that area.” 

Owen goes on to say that Whitney 
now prefers to get into a project only 
after it has been in operation for a 
time. ““We want to see how its man- 
agement operates,” says Owen, “to find 
out if it will be able to handle the 
growth that we expect from the com- 
pany. 
¢ Pooling the Risk—It’s also becoming 
common for both small venturers and 
big firms to pool talent and cash, and 
form syndicates. They've come to feel 
that this will spread the risk. One coun- 
selor warns, however, that “it’s usually 
wise for one person or company to take 
the lead.” Some _ syndicates have 
cropped up, also, because individual 
firms have got down near the bottom of 
their available supply of cash, and have 
needed partners for some beckoning 
venture. 
¢ No More Fads—The big firms also 
have learned to stay away from the in- 
vestment fads. At one time or another 
in the postwar period electronics, 
chemicals, plastics, oil exploration, and 
uranium mining all have had their waves 
of popularity. But fashion changes in 
risks as well as in dresses, and venture 
firms now shy away from fads that lose 
their hold. 

Shopping centers, a big favorite a few 
vears ago, are no longer wanted by 
many venture firms. Plastics fell out of 
favor two years ago, says one investment 
counselor. Uranium mining has lost its 
old luster, too. 

Wary of such fads, a number of firms 
have learned to specialize. Laurance 
Rockefeller, for example, leans toward 
aviation undertakings. Many of his bets 
have paid off, including his big invest- 
ment in Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
¢ Small Business’ Need—The need for 
tisk capital has been stressed over and 
over again in the postwar decade. For 
one thing, the capital structure of small 
business demands it. A new Federal Re- 
serve System study on Financing Small 
Business bluntly asserts the odds are 
stacked against the small business ven- 
ture. Launching new enterprises is a 
long, difficult, and hazardous process; 
many obstacles stand in the way. 

Investment bankers, for example, are 
reluctant to underwrite sales of securi- 
ties of completely new and untried ven- 
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tures. (One exception is Lehman Bros., 
which has been very successful in spon- 
soring new outfits—such as Litton In- 
dustries and Hertz Corp.) And even if a 
security issue can be sold, the process is 
costly and saddles a new company with 
a heavy burden. 

Commercial banks might extend 
loans—at stiff rates—but they aren’t set 
up to provide permanent capital—and 
that is just what most little companies 
need. 

Another obstacle to small company 
financing is that federal estate and in- 
come taxes have helped dry up sources 
of equity capital. Big individual entre- 
preneurs were the once principal pro- 
viders of venture capital. Now fiduci- 
aries and life insurance companies— 
which must pursue a cautious invest- 
ment policy—hold much of America’s 
savings, and risk investments are re- 
stricted. 
¢ Variety—All these factors contributed 
to the postwar formation of the venture 
capital business. The field it covers can 
be only vaguely staked out, because the 
term includes a large variety of capital 
sources. 

Among them are: 

e Some closed-end trusts, such as 
Atlas Corp. and American Research & 
Development Corp., whose securities are 
sold on the exchanges like any other 
corporate stock. 

¢ Investment banking houses, such 
as Lehman Bros. and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., which devote their efforts to devel- 
oping “special situations.” 

e The venture capital firms them- 
selves, such as those backed by Rocke- 
feller and Whitney money, which 
cropped up after the war to back brand- 
new businesses. 

e Wealthy individuals, out to 
chalk up capital gains. These are still 
the backbone of the risk capital busi- 
ness. 
¢ Many Methods—This diversity is 
reflected clearly in their different 
approaches to risk-taking. Many individ- 
uals, seeking a big killing, defy cool cal- 
culated probability by “playing the busi- 
ness game.”” But most of the venture 
capital firms take a more conservative 
view. They have an intense desire to 
see a company grow, and they 
torcefully in this direction. 

American Research & Development, 
for example, provides management con- 
sulting service (if it is asked for) to 
help develop the profit potential of a 
company. And Whitney, in its pur- 
chase of 28% of Foundry Services, sent 
two partners hunting for three months 
to find a president for the company. 

Few of the big investors want man 
agement control, but most of them feel 
the need for some sort of ultimate or 
contingent control to protect their in- 
terests. Thus Frederick Trask, of Pay- 
son & Trask, went along with existing 
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management for two years after his firm 
bought Lumber Fabricators, Inc., Ft. 
Payne (Ala.) prefab builder. But when 
he felt the company wasn’t living up to 
expectations, he stepped in himself as 
president. Usually, though, the proced- 
ure calls for the company to sell a major 
portion of its stock—anywhere from 
25% to 75% —to the investing group, 
and a seat or two on the board of di- 
rectors is made available. 

¢ Totting Up the Gains—For their fi- 
nancial and managerial assistance, the 
risk-takers expect lush rewards. One 
closed-end trust mentions 10% after 
taxes as an adequate return. Another 
venture capital fund sets a minimum 
goal of a tenfold appreciation on its 
original investment over a period of 
years. Some individuals think in terms 
of tripling their money im a two- or 
three-year period. 

How long they're willing to wait is 
another matter. Individual investors 
tend to consider risk-taking a one-shot 
affair. They sink their money into a 
company, anticipate a quick return 
But venture capital firms have begun 
to see the need for follow-up funds. 
Even if the company is successful, it 
may take a considerable period for earn- 
ings to show up. 

With this in mind, most big investors 
think that a three- to five-vear period is 
long enough to wait. There are ex- 
tremes, of course, depending on the 
tvpe of situation; those based on new 
technologies take long to pan out. 


Postponed Tax-Exempts 
Flood Into Bond Market 


Borrowing in the tax-exempt bond 
market shows no signs of letting up. 
But the picture may be deceptive. 

In the first four months of the vear, 
state and local governments sold $2.9- 
billion in bonds, a 19% increase over 
the same period a year ago. If the 
volume of borrowing remains at the 
present level, the annual total would 
come close to $9-billion, which would 
establish a new record. 

But the pace is due to tail off. A good 
deal of this spring’s borrowing repre- 
sents issues that were postponed in 
1956 and 1957 because of tight money. 
The Federal Reserve’s switch to a 
policy of active ease brought these issues 
back into the market. Now the bulk 
has been sold, and the second half of 
the vear should see a sharp drop in tax- 
exempt offerings. 

Thus, interest costs should decline 
farther. For despite the unusually heavy 
offerings, investors have been eager 
buyers. In April, for instance, yields 
fell and prices rose despite the fact that 
the volume was well above last year’s 
figures. END 
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In the Markets 
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Stocks Touch a New 1958 Top, 


Then Beat a Low-Pressure Retreat 

Che stock market, like a man after a spree, showed 
definite signs of sobering up this week. 

Stock prices, as measured by the Dow Jones indus- 
trials index, hit a new high for the year (chart). ‘The 
index hovered around this peak for several days, but 
then backed off as buving strength dwindled. 

But while the market moved down, it was only a mild 
backing away—although the drop gathered speed on 
Wednesday. ‘Ihe big question is whether the drying 
up of buying power will be followed by selling. The 
most prominent feature of the market since the turn of 
the year has been the marked absence of selling pressure. 

It is conceivable that a wave of selling will soon begin. 
For one thing, the market hit its low more than six 
months ago, so that investors who bought at or near 
the bottom can now scl! and take a capital gain. For 
another, those who purchased stocks during the bull 
market and held on during the dive last fall may now 
sell if the market shows any sign of dropping once more. 

But until investors lose confidence, they will not be 
getting out of stocks. So far this vear, confidence has 
remained high even though business—and_profits—are 
falling. Some professionals think that a drop will be 
triggered by trouble abroad (page 35); others feel that 
investors may be shaken by continued reports of poor 
carnings. 
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S&Ls and Commercial Banks Hint 


Savings Will Draw Less Interest 


Softness is developing in the interest rates paid to 
savers. Both savings and loan associations and commer 
cial banks are talking about cutting their rates 
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There will not be any across-the-board declines, but 
some S&Ls may reduce their dividends in the second 
half, and a number of commercial banks are expected to 
follow suit. 

In contrast, the mutual savings banks are planning 
to hold to their present level. According to William 
Lyon, newly elected president of the National Assn. of 
Mutual Savings Banks, most mutual savings institutions 
will have higher earnings despite the ease in money rates. 


Government Bond Mart Takes Heart, 


Partly From Faith in Easier Money 


Some strength returned to the government bond mar- 
ket this week. ‘There was still fear that the ‘Treasury 
would put out a long-term bond issue, but there was also 
growing conviction that the Federal Reserve would con- 
tinue its policy of easing interest costs. 

If the Treasury does issue a long-term, it would tend 
to hold back any sharp advance in prices—at least in 
the short-term. For a long-term would compete with 
other borrowings, both corporate and state and local, 
that have been coming into the market. ‘The trend 
toward higher bond prices and lower yields would tend 
to slow. 

But if the Treasury avoids a stretchout, then bond 
prices seem poised for a strong upward thrust. As Robert 
Van Cleave of C. F. Childs & Co. pointed out this 
week, “a sharp price rise might follow” a Treasury de 
cision to sell im the short-term and intermediate area. 

\ renewed interest in bonds could, of course, come 
with a decline in the stock market. It is rare for both 
stocks and bonds to move together, as they have in the 
past few months. If there is a break in the stock market, 
investors will turn to bonds. ‘There was increasing 
evidence this week that such a trend was in the making. 


The Markets Briefs 


There's no silver lining ahead for the railroads this 
vear. The Pennsylvania RR announced it had scant 
hopes of making a profit in 1958 and refused to specu- 
late on when it would resume dividend payments. Simi 
larly, Delaware & Hudson and St. Louis-San Francisco 
reported their prospects depended on a general upturn 
in business. Missouri Pacific and Kansas City Southern 
expect to wind up in the black, but with carnings well 
under the 1957 level. 


Investor interest in mutual funds remains strong. Last 
month, purchases of mutuals totaled over $122-million, 
compared to $107-million in March and $112-million 
in April, 1957. Redemptions—cash-ins—were $32-million 
compared to $31.8-million in March and $37-million 
a vear ago. 


Dividend payouts by companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange totaled $2.2-billion in the first 
quarter—a record high for the initial quarter of any year. 
But the National Securities & Research Corp. warns 
that dividend payments wil] be declining during the rest 
of 1958 
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In Washington 


St. Lawrence Seaway Developer Gets 


Unintended Immunity to Damage Claims 


A legal quirk has given the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. immunity to damage claims. That is 
the effect of a ruling issued last week by the General 
Accounting Office, which nevertheless is unhappy about 
the situation that produced the ruling. 

The situation stems from insistence of the Army En- 
gineers, contracting officers for the seaway project, that 
the U.S.—rather than the development company—be a 
party to construction contracts. Now, contractors have 
entered claims for more than $6-million, based mainly 
on allegations that excavation work was more difficult 
and more costly than government information indicated 
in plans and specifications. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell issued his rul 
ing without regard to the merits of the claims. He held 
that any claims that are sustained will have to be paid 
out of funds appropriated for the Army Engineers and 
not the development corporation’s treasury, which is 
supported by a user toll structure designed to cover such 
potential damage payments. 

Campbell suggests that Congress may have to adopt 
a law to shift financial responsibility in such cases to the 
corporation. Informed sources, who say the corporation 
wanted it that way in the first place, indicate that Con- 
gressional action would not affect existing toll rates. 


National Airlines’ Giveaway Contest 


Produces Unprecedented Legal Tilt 


National Airlines and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
are hooked up in an unprecedented legal tilt revolving 
about one of the oldest, surest promotions for stimu- 
lating sales—the giveaway contest. 

This is the problem: Does National’s sponsorship of a 
$75,000 contest (first prize: a $25,000 Florida home and 
up to $10,000 cash) amount either to “unfair competi- 
tion” with other carriers or to a rebate to its own pas- 
sengers? ‘he CAB says yes; National says no. 

\ lot of other airlines have a stake in the outcome. 
\ttorneys for all parties say they believe it is the first 
time that federal regulators ever have been called upon 
to consider the propriety or legality of such a contest 
involving a common carrier of any kind. 

National contends that it gives its passengers—the 
only persons cligible to enter the contest—nothing of 
substantial value, merely a contest blank and an oppor 
tunity to write a 25-word sentence that may or may not 
win them a prize given, free of charge, by outside manu 
facturing companies. 

If National wins its legal point, some airline people 
foresee the possibility of contest “races” developing 
between carriers on the most competitive runs. Should 
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National lose, it would be served with a relatively harm- 
less cease and desist order (probably after the June 30 
expiration date of the contest). But more important, 
CAB then would be likely to examine the propriety of 
extras offered by other airlines—orchids, silver spoons, 
overnight sleeper bags, or free champagne or liquor on 
certain luxury flights. 


Polio Vaccine Price Collusion 


Denied by Indicted Drug Houses 


A federal grand jury this week returned criminal indict- 
ments against five major pharmaceutical companies, 
charging illegal conspiracy to fix prices and eliminate 
competition in the sale of Salk polio vaccine to federal, 
state, and local government agencies. 

Named as participants in the alleged conspiracy are 
Eli Lilly & Co., Allied Laboratories, American Home 
Products Corp.. Merck & Co., and Parke, Davis & Co. 
All denied any collusion. 

The Justice Dept. began investigating the sale of Salk 
vaccine after Congressional testimony about two years 
ago turned up complaints by local and state officials— 
particularly from Milwaukee—that they were receiving 
identical bids and fixed prices on sales of vaccine. The 
indictments were handed down by a grand jury sitting 
at Trenton, N. J. 

The grand jury says the five companies conspired to 
(1) submit uniform bids to public agencies, (2) adopt 
noncompetitive terms and conditions of sale, and (3) 
establish uniform pricing methods. 

Lilly, by far the largest vaccine producer, calls the 
indictment “complete nonsense,” and points to five 
voluntary price reductions since the vaccine first became 
available. Merck & Co. said it could have charged 
more than the market price when it went into produc- 
tion late, but instead charged the market price to alle- 
viate the shortage without being accused of profiteering. 

Antitrust chief Victor Hansen says the government 
will use a 1956 law for the first time to sue the vaccine 
manufacturers for actual money damages incurred by 
the government as a result of the alleged illegal price 
conspiracy. 

e se o 


Senate Hikes Aid to Depressed Areas, 
But House Is Ready With the Ax 


The Senate this week passed, and sent to almost 
certain death in the House, a bill to supply $375-million 
to stimulate chronically depressed areas. 

The Senate proposition: $75-million a year in gifts 
to lure new industry to distressed areas, plus a $300- 
million revolving loan fund for development of com- 
munity facilities. The measure is in the hands of a 
House labor subcommittee—headed by Rep. Phil Lan- 
drum (D-Ga.)—that probably will not even give it hear- 
ings. 

In any event, the Administration would not accept 
the Senate package, which is lavish by comparison with 
Pres. Eisenhower's request for a $50-million federal loan 
authority to aid distressed areas. 
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choice of baked-enamel colors, as well as clear and obscure glass patterns. 
Precision engineering and manufacturing insure complete re-usability when 
new floor plans are desired. Rapid delivery to your job site with fast installation 
by expert HAUSERMAN erection crews insures early occupancy. 
Consult your nearby HAUSERMAN representative for the complete story on this 42° CHAIR RAILS with glass above are 


P ‘ - . offered in addition to floor to ceiling 
new low-cost wall system. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages (under PARTITIONS). wall panels and full-lite glass panels. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


° 7446 Gront A , Cleveland 5, Ohi 
*" ftom of rvcomen Te rd. - ™ Free Booklet? 
.° A complete 91 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario / 
st Please send your new partition literature to: 
line to meet oni 


every space slain 
*._ division need _ 
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New Fleetside pickup features higher capacity body. 


The way Chevrolet trucks stay 
Chevy trucks on the go, you know they’ve got 


° a special kind of power and build! 
step lively They’re as tough as the latest 


all day long I ideas in chassis and body engi- 


neering can make ’em. They’re 


built to take it and keep com- 


CHEVROLET TASK: 





Step-Vans come complete with 8’, 10’ or 12’ bodies. 


ing back for more! And they’ve 


got the power to hustle through 
any haul. Precision-designed V8 
power that turns in top perform- 
ance without wasted effort. Hard- 
working 6-cylinder power with a 
name for economy that’s never 


Series 100 model with new Workmaster V8 power, 


been equaled. As sure as Chevy 
trucks keep hustling around the 
clock and straight through the 
calendar—the right truck for any 
job is at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


FORCE TRUCKS <a 




















Painting by Stevan Dohanos 


Hi-Fi Fantasy 


Fired by the rich tapestry of high fidetity sound, a music-lover’s 


imagination takes flight. To the enchanted forest of Swan Lake, 
for example. Like hi-fi, colorful advertising has the power to stir 
the moagination And this leads to desire . . . the Mage ingredient 
ft which sales are mac 
Wherever you find the best in printed advertising you are apt 
to find Oxford Papers. They will faithtully reproduce anything 
that can be photographed or painted. Would you like to see some 
examples A. call wa Oxford Merchant or write our nearest office. OXFORD 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 % 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 


PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAGING 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A great many people are inclined to ignore trusts as a method for estate 
eT mtg 
MAY 17, 1958 planning—they think of them as narrow, inflexible, costly. 





The truth is, the trust is a relatively inexpensive device, and can be set 
up in many ways to suit any number of individual objectives. In effect, it 
is simply a way to put property into the hands of expert, professional man- 
agers—to act for the benefit of your family before or after your death, or 
even to take charge of your own property. 


Any kind of property can be transferred to a trust—stocks, bonds, real 

A BUSINESS WEEK estate, even a business. You can set it up while you’re alive (living trust), 
or in your will (testamentary trust). Both types accomplish the same thing: 

Your property is given to a trustee who handles it for the person or persons 


SERVICE you want to benefit—and that can include yourself. 


The trustee can be an individual, a bank or trust company, or both. He 
owns the property—legally. But he has limited rights: He must follow 
closely the directions you have outlined in the trust agreement, and in doing 
this he must conform strictly with safeguard rules imposed by state law. 
His failure to conform can land him in serious legal trouble. 


The type of trust you set up depends, of course, on your purpose. Best 
known is the irrevocable trust, where you make a complete surrender of 
your rights in the property. This is a serious step—once taken, it can’t be 
undone. But it carries with it some striking advantages. For example, 
generally you can avoid both the tax on income from the trust property, and 
the estate tax—when the beneficiary is someone other than yourself. 


You may have to pay a gift tax when you create the trust, but note that 
gift tax rates average about 25% lower than estate tax rates. 


Next is the revocable trust, where you have the right to change or ter- 
minate the trust at any time. Here, there is no income or estate tax saving. 
But it’s an effective way to have an expert manage your assets and, if neces- 
sary, apply them for your use during an illness or in your old age. Besides, 
there are these advantages, which do not exist when you will property: 


¢ You set in motion a program to benefit your family while you're still 
living. You are still around to gauge the trustee’s ability to do the job—and 
you can make changes in your plan before it’s too late to act. 


* The trust will continue to operate after your death, giving your family 
immediate benefits (without long will-probate delays). 


* The trust gives you privacy in many cases—property moving under it 
may not have to become a matter of public record. 


A short-term trust can be thought of as lying between a revocable and 
an irrevocable trust. Actually, it’s irrevocable—but limited to a specific 
number of years. 


In general, the short-term trust permits you to give some of your income 
to a third person (child, parent, charity) for a fixed period of time—without 
personally paying income tax on the amount. The beneficiary pays the cur- 
rent income tax. For an individual beneficiary, the term of the trust must be 
at least 10 years; for a charity, the minimum term is two years. 


At the termination of the trust—that is, on the fixed date, or upon the 
prior death of the income beneficiary—you get back your stock, or bonds, or 
other trust property. (Warning: In setting up this kind of trust, remember 
that the gift of income is subject to gift tax regulations.) 
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Finally, there’s the life insurance trust, where the trustee receives your 
life insurance proceeds. There are at least two advantages: 


¢ You can direct the trust to pay estate taxes, debts, and administrative 
expenses of your estate. You have no assurance your beneficiary will use 
the insurance proceeds for these purposes; the insurance trust guarantees it. 


¢ You can direct it to buy up the non-liquid assets of your estate and hold 
them until they can be sold at a reasonable price. This eliminates the chance 
that heirs may pressure executors into selling at an unprofitable time. 


These are but a few of the highlights, of course—you’ll want to go into 
the trust idea thoroughly, with the aid of competent trust advisers. The 
main point to keep in mind is that the trust device can be about as flexible as 
you want to make it—in view of your family situation. 


Don’t be too surprised if your tax refund is delayed for a few weeks, 
despite reports that the Internal Revenue Service has managed this year to 
speed up the refund procedure. True, about 95% of the checks will have 
been mailed about two weeks ahead of schedule—but the other 5% will be 
held up for “pre-refund audits.” 


If you have multiple sources of income and numerous or questionable 
deductions, it is likely you will have to wait. If your refund is delayed 
beyond May 31, some of the sting is taken away by interest the U.S. pays— 
6% figured from Apr. 15 to date of refund, assuming you filed by Apr. 15. 


A new “clearing house” may help a qualified high school or preparatory 
school senior in your family circle enter college. The plan also will help 
some colleges fill freshman vacancies. 


Here is how the College Admissions Center will work: A graduate who 
has not found a college by June 1 contacts the center at Glenbrook High 
School, Northbrook, Ill. If he wants to register with C.A.C., forms will 
be sent upon payment of a $10 fee. 


When any college or junior college has openings, its admissions director 
can check the center’s files to select possible applicants. After a student has 
applied, his C.A.C. registration will be taken out of the active files. 


Word of the establishing of the center is being widely publicized among 
colleges and secondary schools by the Assn. of College Counselors, which 
conceived the plan, with a financial assist from the Sloan Foundation. 


The $3 “no-show” penalty for air passengers who don’t pick up their 
reservations is going out the window. The Air Traffic Conference, represent- 
ing scheduled airlines, has voted to abandon the penalty as of Aug. 12. It 
will be in effect, on all lines, until then. 


The conference voted to extend, at least until Dec. 1, two other ticketing 
provisions: 


* The rule that tickets must be picked up in advance of flight, at or before 
a time agreed upon between passenger and airline. 


¢ The reconfirmation rule, which says that a passenger on a layover 
between flights, or on a return flight, must notify the airline within a specified 
advance time that he intends to use the space reserved. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 17, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Face-seller for variable speed machines 


SPINNING ELECTRONIC CABLES. 
This 48-bobbin cabler at Hali- 
Scott, Inc., Los Angeles, pro- 
duces conductors for automation, 
guided missile, computer and 
atomic energy applications. With 
variable input speed, 6-to-1 ratio 
of P.I.V. drive (right) delivers 9.4 
to 423.8 output rpm 


Link-Belt P.I.V. drive offersP ositive, 
Infinitely Variable speed changing 


\ Pypyers, the many speeds needed 


to spin electronic cables on the 
machine above is a Link-Belt P.I.V.— 
industry’s most accurate mechanical 
variable speed drive. The only such 
control utilizing a positive chain rather 
than friction to transmit power, P.I.V. 
permits slipless, stepless speed chang- 


LINK: 


One source. 


ing without perceptible speed drop... 
regardless of load. Any speed between 
its maximum and minimum settings 
can be achieved without stopping the 
machine. 

For full details, write for Book 2274 
to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. 
AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


BELT 


»+ One responsibility for materials handling, 


processing and power transmission equipment 


i 








~ deals SHAFT I INPUT SHAFT 


WANOWHEEL ourpuT. SHAFT gee ourpur SHAFT 


Maximum setting. Minimum setting. 





SELF-TOOTH-FORMING CHAIN of P.I.V. 
maintains positive mesh with grooved 
wheels. At maximum speeds, chain grips 
wheels near perimeter of input side and 
near center of output side. At minimum 
speeds, relative position of chain to wheels 
is reversed. 








Experience—the extra alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


Spells out 
SERVICE 

in any stainless 
you need... 
when 


you need it! 


You can win only when you buy Allegheny Stainless from Ryerson. Two top names are teamed 
to give you quality stainless, the fastest way possible! 

Allegheny Ludlum is the leading producer of stainless steels in all forms. Ryerson is recognized 
as the top steel service center. It's a team to bring you the best quality stainless, quick, when 
you need it. 

Ryerson now stocks 2,351 shapes, sizes, finishes and alloys of Allegheny Stainless. It’s the 
most complete line of stainless anywhere! And Ryerson takes the inventory cost from you, gives 
you as quick service as your own stockroom. 

Whether your order is for Allegheny Stainless sheet, plates, bars, or whatever, Ryerson has it 
in stock. Trained salesmen and technicians to help in selecting or in fabricating are at your 
beck and call. 

For top quality Allegheny Stainless from warehouse stocks, call Ryerson. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS .. EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


wew-7126 





In Production 


Urethane Foam Moves Into Furniture 


In Big Way, Challenging Foam Rubber 


The furniture industry’s changeover to urethane foam 
for cushioning and padding is taking on the aspect of 
a mild stampede. Reports from Chicago’s winter furni- 
ture market indicate that more than 135 companies are 
incorporating the light-weight, resilient foam in their 
lines. 

This week, Heritage Furniture, Inc., of High Point, 
N. C., announced that from now on it will use urethane 
in all lines of upholstered furniture. Foam rubber and 
built-up coil cushions will be relegated to “special op- 
tions,” according to John Tapner, senior marketing vice- 
president. Shaw Mfg. Co. of Charlotte, N. C., also is 
switching to the polvether type of urethane. 

Both companies say that this material is superior to 
any cushion now available because of its resiliency, light 
weight, superior resistance to cleaning solvents, and 
lower cost. Crest, Inc., of Asheville, N. C.—one of the 
first to use the new material for backing and padding in 
place of conventional cotton, felt, or sisal—savs it reduces 
labor costs up to 35%. 

The switchover to urethane from foam rubber may 
precipitate a knock-down, drag-out fight between the 
two materials. Urethane sales are running at a fraction 
of plant capacity of such producers as Mobay Chemical 
Co., Allied Chemical Corp., and du Pont. “You can 
bet no one is making monev on urethanes,” says one 
chemical marketing man. “But it is a question of which 
comes first—the low price or the big market. We think 
at our present price we can build a market fast.” 


Gas Turbines Are Making Headway 
In Helicopters for the Military 


Gas turbines for helicopters are moving closer to actual 
military operation. Latest step is completion of the 
50-hour preliminary flight test for the T-55 gas turbine 
made by Lycoming Div., Avco Mfg. Corp. 

The T-55 passed the test in a turboprop version that 
develops 1,676-hp. The Army now is emphasizing de- 
velopment of the helicopter version of the T-55, with 
a military rating of 1,850-hp. In addition to using it in 
large helicopters, the Army is considering using two of 
these engines in turboprop fixed-wing aircraft. 

Lycoming last month announced an Air Force-Army 
contract for the smaller T-53, which it says is the first 
for major production of a helicopter gas turbine. The 
contract calls for delivery of over 100 T-53s starting 
next January; Lycoming already has received a $3-mil- 
lion contract but expects the total order will run to 
$10-million. : 

General Electric Co.’s T-58 is the T-53’s chief com- 
petitor. GE. has a $5.4-million contract with the Navy 
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@ P. 159 U.S. Orders Some Jeepier Jeeps—A 
New Family of Military Vehicles Holds Com- 
mercial Promise. 





for the T-58 in less than production quantity. The ‘T-53 
develops 825-hp. in the helicopter version, 960-hp. in 
the turboprop model. 


Giant Tank and Dry Cargo Barge Launched; 
Can Carry as Much as a Liberty Ship 


Commissioning of the world’s largest tanker and dry 
cargo barge in Seattle this month stressed the versatility 
toward which the long-haul section of the barge industry 
is moving. The $1.5-million barge, with the capacity as 
great as a Liberty ship, was built by Todd Shipyards for 
the Upper Columbia Towing Corp., of Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The barge’s versatility is marked in the cargo handling 
lavout, with its 32 tanks holding 3-million gal. and a 
deckhouse with 170,000 cu. ft. of dry cargo storage space. 
Three 75-ton whirly cranes handle the dry cargo and 
there are four 3,600-gpm. pumps to discharge liquids. 

The barge is 300 ft. long and 75 ft. wide, and is 
designed to operate in the open sea as well as in shel 
tered waters. 


Production Briefs 


Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland, has received what is 
reportedly the largest commercial contract ever made 
for fabricated bervllium metal. The $1.2-million deal 
was made bv Centre d'Etude de I’Energie Nucleaire of 
Belgium. Brush will make two core matrices to house 
fuel elements for a high flux materials and engineering 
test reactor now under construction at Mol, Belgium. 


A new process for recovering helium gas has been dis 
covered by Bell Telephone Laboratories’ scientists. At 
present, helium is recovered only from natural gas. But 
because it is too costly to build and operate standard 
compression-type recovery units at every natural gas 
field, government plants recover only about 1-million 
cu. ft. of helium per day, while an estimated 10-million 
cu. ft. is lost. The new process separates helium from 
natural gas and other clements found with it by diffus- 
ing it through the tiny walls of fine glass tubing, which 
allow ihe helium atoms to pass through, while resisting 
the passage of other gases. 


High-density polyethylene (BW —Feb.23'57,p94) is in 
vading the drug and cosmetic container field. Lermer 
Plastics, Inc., Garwood, N. J., and Plax Corp., Hartford, 
Conn., are making containers for cold cream from plas 
tics produced by Celanese Corp. of America and Phillips 
Chemical Co. Plax also is making high-density poly 
ethylene bottles from Hercules Powder Co. materials 
for Breck hair preparations. 
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Is Your Plant Thirsty ? 








An industrial water shortage is unlikely in The Land Of Plenty. Twenty- 
two rivers — including the Ohio, Potomac, New and James — flow through 
this six-state territory served by the Norfolk and Western. Three of the 
states are bordered by the Atlantic Ocean. 

U. S. Weather Bureau records show that rainfall in The Land Of Plenty 
averages 40 to 45 inches — about 30 per cent above the national average! 
This is good insurance for industry against dry spells. 

A generous water supply is but one factor influencing steady industrial 


If a water shortage could mean withered pro- 
duction, dried-up profits for your new plant — 
don’t risk it! Put it in The Land Of Plenty where 
adequate water and other vital resources are 
available. 


THe / 
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growth in The Land Of Plenty. Other advantages 
include an abundance of high-grade, all-purpose 
Bituminous Coal and limestone, ample power, de- 
pendable workers, favorable tax structures and 
efficient N&W rail service. 

There are plenty of good sites available, many at 
streamside, and N&W plant location specialists will 
be glad to tell you about them in detail. . . in con- 
fidence and without obligation. 


Write, wire or call— 


L. E. WARD, JR., Manager 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer B-800 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILWAY 

Roanoke, Virginia 


CGO 22 Western 


RAILWAY 





Willys offers two candidates, is 


U.S. Orders Some Jeepier . Jeeps _ 


producing one of them already, 
and AMC jumps in with its 
long-awaited Mighty Mite. 


However Detroit settles its debate 
about making a small car for the mass 
market, there’s one customer who’s as- 
sured of getting such a car out of De- 
troit or Toledo. That customer is Uncle 
Sam. 

When the Defense Dept. went shop- 
ping for an alternate to the Jeep, its old 
standby, it had no idea of settling for 
a face-lifting job—for tail fins, four 
headlights, and bigger Dagmars on the 
bumpers, built around the same old 
frame and engine. It demanded—and is 
getting—vehicles that are radically dif- 
ferent (pictures). 

Like new military airplanes, these ve- 
hicles have more or less potential also 
in the commercial market. Whether 
they are adapted piecemeal or in toto, 
they can be expected to have a strong 
influence on the U.S. automotive field. 
e Under Orders—So far, the armed 
forces have placed orders for several 
hundred vehicles of two types and for 
a prototype of a third 

The Mechanical Mule (bottom pic- 
ture) is already in production at Willys 
Motors, Inc., in Toledo, under a $7.2- 
million contract. 

The Mighty Mite will be built by 
American Motors Corp. in Detroit, 
under a letter of intent written by the 
Marine Corps a couple of weeks ago, 
calling for 250 units at a total cost of 
$6-million. 

A bigger version of the Mule—(top 
picture), unveiled by Willys only last 
month, has already been ordered by 
Army Ordnance under a prototype con- 
tract. 

All three are what Willys people are 
calling “‘platformm-type” vehicles. In 
their more primitive form, as in the 
Mechanical Mule, they are little more 
than sturdy table tops on wheels. The 
larger version seats six as a personnel 
carrier, but the seats (except for the 
driver's) can be quickly folded flush to 
leave a clear platform for cargo or 
weapons. 
¢ Radically Different—All three vehicles 
have some distinct differences from the 
general run of U.S. automotive prod- 
ucts. Their engines are air-cooled rather 
than liquid-cooled; they have light 
metal frames and bodies; thev stand less 
than 30 in. high and have extremely 
short wheelbase and turning radius. 

Most important from a _ mass-pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint, the engmes are made 
of aluminum and are designed for pro- 
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WILLYS SIX-PASSENGER MULE converts into flatbed carrier with a flip of its seats. 


Defense Dept. has ordered prototype. 


It’s a cousin of original Mule (below). 


ENGINE for production models 
is 4-cyl., air-cooled aluminum 
that can be die cast in volume. 


HALF-TON MULES, left, await 
shipment. They have only a 


seat for the driver, no springs. 
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Consult 


If your company 

is in a tight cash 
position, 
Commercial Credit 


offers a fast 


solution whether 
you need $2),000 
or mulhons... for 
months or years. 


Proven service jor 


4) years 
Man ufacturers and 
wholesalers used over 


a billon dollars 
last year 


To supplement your cash working 
capital, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTION office listed and 
say: ‘Send me facts about service 
offered in Business Week.”’ 


BALTIMORE 2 300 St. Paul Place 
CuicaGo 6 ... 222 W. Adams St. 
722 S. Spring St. 

100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6 112 Pine St. 


Los ANGELES 14 
New York 17 


duction by die casting. Until volume of 
orders increases sufficiently, they will be 
produced by sand casting; a separate set 
of mold and core is needed for each 
engine block, and the roughnesses have 
to be machined off. Die-casting ma- 
chines, on the other hand, use steel 
molds that can spew out engine blocks 
at the rate of one per minute or less, 
and the die-cast parts need little ma- 
chining. 

This kind of high-speed production 
of the lightweight engines must wait 
upon bigger volume because steel molds 
and die-casting machines of the size and 
ss needed for engine blocks 
are far too expensive for runs of a few 
hundred items. Both Willvs and Amer- 
ican Motors are confident of getting 
orders that are big enough. 
¢ Workhorses—The new family of mili- 
tary workhorses will inevitably be com- 
pared with the Jeep. This is how some 
of their specifications stack up: 

Military Jeep. Weight, 2,665 Ib.; pav- 
load, 800-1,000 Ib.; wheelbase, 81 in.; 
turning radius, 19 ft.; horsepower, 70; 
speed, 65 mph. 

Mechanical Mule. Weight, 900 Ib.; 
payload, 1,000 lb.; wheelbase, 57 in.; 
turning radius, 10 ft.; horsepower, 16; 
speed, 25 mph. 

Mighty Mite. Weight, 1,496 lb.; pav- 
load, 500-1,000 Ib.; wheelbase, 644 in.; 
turning radius, about 16 ft.; horsepower, 
60; speed 60 mph. 

Big Mule. Weight, 1,500 Ib.: pay- 
load, 1,500 Ib. plus driver; wheelbase, 
80 in.; turning radius, 10 ft.; horse- 
power, 100; speed, 60 mph. 

Willvs claims each of its Mules can 
climb a 60% grade with its full pavload. 
Both have four-cvlinder engines, are 
lightweight and turn tightly. 

Thev can move as slowly as 1 mph.; 
the original Mule has a steering column 
adjustable to three positions, so the 
driver can either ride, walk beside it, 
or even crawl beside it. Stripped for 
combat, it stands only 274 in. high. 
¢ Military Values—Both Mules (the 
larger model isn’t vet named and may 
include the word “Jeep” in its official 
title) are designed to fit the special needs 
of a new airborne fighting force. 

Che Mechanical Mule itself, in pro- 
duction since last September, is de- 
signed strictly to work with the combat 
infantrvman and to be transported with 
him by air. It can be landed bv heli- 
copter or dropped bv parachute. 

“The Army has to travel light these 
days,” savs S. W. Connelly, Willys’ di- 
rector of government sales. “So the 
Mechanical Mule we're now producing 


COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT — 


comes stripped to the bone—no head- 
kights, no springs, only a driver's seat 
and a top speed of 25 mph.” 

Che huskier Mule or platform-Jeep is 
also light enough to travel by plane and 
be dropped Sy parachute. It can be 
quickly adapted for use as a personnel 


Services offered through subsidiaries of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 
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win the fight against corrosion—with Alcoa Aluminum 


For over 30 years, Alcoa development engineers have success- 
fully employed the outstanding corrosion resistance of alumi- 
num to solve corrosion problems in the process industries. 
Their unparalleled knowledge of aluminum’s behavior in 
corrosive situations can furnish proved soiutions to your most 
serious corrosion problems. Let Alcoa show you how to win 
the fight against corrosion—with Alcoa® Aluminum. You'll 


Si 
“ALCOA THEATRE” 


Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 


get these extra benefits, too: Light weight « Good workability 
Low cost « High thermal and electrical conductivity « Great 
strength in alloys « Non-sparking characteristics « Non- 
toxicity « Good reflectivity « Clean, attractive appearance. 

For immediate help, outline your corrosion problems in a 
letter to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 881-E Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Specify Alcoa Aluminum for 
corrosion-free Process Equipment 


_ALCOA 8. __| Pipe & Tube 


: ALUMINUM, Tanks, Containers, Trucks & Cars 
j a ae Piant Structures 
' 





Werle iatrom Lee 


complete 

FREE advisory service 
on Work and 

Utility Clothes 


Here's how Lee's personalized 
advisory service can benefit 
your plant—your employees: 


®@ Increased efficiency 

® Reduced costs 

® Improved morale 

® Reduced accidents 

®@ Improved employee 
appearance 

® Longer clothing life 


The Lee Advisory Service works so 
simply, is so beneficial, you can’t afford 
not to take advantage of it! All you do 
is send in the coupon below. In return, 
we'll mail you a questionnaire for the 
listing of your job classifications where 
work and utility clothes are desirable. 
Our specialists will then give your 
questionnaire a comprehensive 
analysis and make the necessary 
recommendations personalized to the 
operational problems of your 
business. Send in the coupon today— 
discover how the Lee Advisory Service 
can help save money for your plant. 


/ 


H. D. Lee Company 


any 
Advisory Department  ( CERTIFED) 
Kansas City 41, Mo. et & 


: OF is 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your FREE ADVISORY SERVICE. 


Please send me questionnaire. 


Name 


Firm 


Address City State 
Member Institute Industrial Launderers 
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carrier, weapons carrier, guided missile 
carrier, or ambulance. It can be con- 
verted into a floating vehicle, with a 
rear power take-off to be hooked to a 
propeller. 

“These new carriers,” says Connelly, 
“are the first tactical vehicles for the 
armed forces that can carry a cargo 
equal to their own weight. Most tacti- 
a vehicles carry about half their 
weight.” 
¢ New Engines—For the original half- 
ton Mule, Willys designed a wholly 
new aluminum engine. “There was no 
similar engine we could find—and there 
were very few of them on the market 
at all when we entered this project— 
that could meet the required charac- 
teristics of the Mule’s power plant,” 
says a Willys engineer. 

This engine was tested for 630 hours 
before production and, says the engi- 
neer, “performed beautifully for the 
whole time.” 

“We liked the air-cooled engine idea 
from the start, for this new type of 
vehicle,” another engineer comments. 
“Remember, when you have a water- 
cooled engine, with its coolants and 
hoses, if a bullet goes through the 
radiator, you lose an engine.” 

The newer and _ bigger platform 
vehicle has a much different, much 
bigger aluminum engine. On its de- 
velopment, Willys spent $2-million of 
its own money, prior to getting the 
prototype contract. It feels the money 
was well spent, since the new line of 
engines has possibilities for the com- 
pany’s broad line of trucks and utility 
vehicles. “We like it very much for 
the future,” says a top-ranking Willys 
engineer. 
¢ Commercial Values—In a_ six-page 
study entitled “Some Suggested Mar- 
kets for the Commercial Mule,” Willys 
has identified 18 groups of potential 
buyers, ranging from apiaries to airports 
and from orchards to warehouses. 

With their ability to go anywhere, to 
carry odd sizes of cargo and a lot of it, 
to crawl at walking speed with the 
driver alongside on foot, the platform 
vehicles could do dozens of jobs on 
farms and ranches. In orchards, Willys 
thinks thev would be ideal for moving 
along the rows, ducking under low 
branches, providing a platform for spray- 
ing or picking, and hauling fruit. 

Even the larger cousin of the Mule 
stands only 29 to 34 in. high, and 
beth Willys cars can move under the 
wings and fuselages of planes at air 
terminals. So they are regarded as a 
strong candidate for hauling freight 
and baggage at airports as well as at 
railroad stations. 

However, Willys officials aren't talk- 
ing much about the commercial uses. 
“We don’t want to get anyone excited 
and thinking that the commercial Mule, 
or whatever we call it, will be out 
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How Teletype can help you 
get orders and give orders 


You get an order. Potential customer interest can 
be maintained with prompt service on inquiries. Every 
customer contact can be quickly expedited with Tele- 
type equipment. Price estimates can be prepared, 
proposals verified and customers informed in much 
less time. With Teletype equipment you’re better 
equipped to get the order. 


You give an order. A single typing “ gives” the order 
to appropriate departments and plants—simultane- 
ously. It’s printed communications, so there’s no need 
to wait for confirmation. The order can be filled, 
billed and shipped, smoothly and efficiently. 


You get more orders. The right product, plus serv- 
ice, will mean more orders. Here are service extras 
you can provide with Teletype equipment: you can 


check the status of a customer’s order in seconds; 
advise him of shipping dates and routes; and make 
sure that he’s billed accurately and promptly. In- 
vestigate Teletype equipment—for the service differ- 
ential. 

For more information, please write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 10E, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


RATION 


sussiviary of Wesfern Electric Company INC. 





Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


HOW TO SHIP A 
PROBLEM PRODUCT 
SAFE AND THRIFTY 


For you it’s easy. Drop the problem in Fort Wayne’s lap. Take 
advantage of Fort Wayne advancements in corrugated con- 
tainer design. 

Even if your product is traditionally shipped an old-fash- 
ioned way, even if it’s unwieldy and cumbersome or perhaps 
frail and delicate, even if it’s different, odd shaped, non-con- 
forming — give it a chance to know the convenience, safety and 
economy of corrugated. 

Fort Wayne designers do amazingly successful things to 
solve shipping problems. Let’s have ’em take a look at yours. 
Just say when. 


A copy of the company’s latest financial 
report may be obtained by writing to 
Harold M. Treen, President 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Company 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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tomorrow,” a spokesmen says. “And we 
don’t want to take the edge off our 
present Jeep business, either.” 

But the betting around Toledo is 

that the Mechanical Mule has a good 
chance of siring a new branch of 
Willys’ family of four-wheel-drive utility 
vehicles. By sticking to this specialized 
field, Willys last year rolled up a profit 
of more than $5-million. 
e Mighty Mite—Willys may get some 
new competition from American 
Motors, whose initial order for its 
Mighty Mite last week capped nearly 
four years of negotiation. 

AMC bought development rights to 
the vehicle in 1954 from Mid-American 
Research Corp. At that time, the gov- 
ernment turned it down because it 
was designed with a German-made 
Porsche engine. AMC then designed 
the engine it now offers. It’s basically a 
“V" of two cylinders that can be 
arranged in multiples for four, six, or 
eight cylinders. 

Originally, AMC had hopes of land- 
ing the military contract to cover de- 
velopment costs and of then adapting 
the engine for its small automobiles. At 
the moment, with Rambler produc- 
tion at capacity, the company is less 
excited about this possibility than it 
was four years ago. To make the con- 
tracted 250 vehicles, American Motors 
will have to set up a new work crew 
in Detroit—its regular labor is fully 
occupied with Ramblers. 
¢ Aluminum Engines—Whether or not 
volume of the platform vehicles gets 
high enough to warrant tooling for die- 
cast aluminum engines, there’s enough 
interest throughout the industry to 
assure eventual development along this 
line. Doehler-Jarvis Div. of National 
Lead Co., in Toledo, has die-cast six- 
and-eight cylinder engines on huge 
machines. The Detroit grapevine is 
humming with rumors that General 
Motors Corp. is tooling up for an 
aluminum engine for a small car, per- 
haps its Australian-built Holden. 

Aluminum air-cooled engines for 
small U.S. cars will automatically be 
held up to the Volkswagen engine for 
comparison. The resemblance of the 
Willys motor to the 36-hp. VW power- 
plant—a +-cylinder air-cooled pancake 
type—is fairly close. The VW has a 
lightweight crankcase and other large 
parts of magnesium, but the parts are 
not die-cast. 

Although the VW’s reliability and 
freedom from trouble, a gain largely 
from being air cooled, have helped the 
car to sell in the U.S. on a waiting- 
list basis, its power plant is an old de- 
sign. It hasn’t been changed signifi- 
cantly since the 1930s, before anyone 
thought of die-casting a cylinder block. 
U.S. manufacturers are confident that 
they can come up with a better and 
cheaper engine. END 
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were designed with a specific use, and user in 
mind. A brief trial in your own office will 
demonstrate the ease, the comfort and the 
convenience they afford. The Flight Line 
Group is available in a wide range of natural 
Sunshine-Styled colors to provide either 
flattering harmony or bold emphasis. And the 


STEELCASE 





The ( Hight Lene Groyp-c completely new line of chairs 


Superbly styled to complement the exciting 
new Flight Line desks, these handsome chairs 


surprisingly low price tag makes them an out- 
standing value. Ask your Steelcase dealer 
about his free 10-day trial offer. Steelcase Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: Cana- 
dian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 


Ask your secretary to send, for our 
new full-color chair catalog. Address 
Dept. B., Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


POSITION WANTED 


Industrial Designer—Proven ability, Seeks 
greater challenge. PW-7956, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Owner or Mr. President: Are you satis- 
fied that the bills you pay for purchased 
electricity and gas for your plants, stores 
or warehouses never include excessive 
charges’ A monthly audit by our rate ex- 
perts with 25 years experience is the answer. 
50,000 bills checked 1957. Indication of 
your interest will bring details. SS-7889, 
Business Week. 


clues: 


Increase Your ope Through Authorship! 
Exciting, profitable things can happen to the 
man or company whose book is published un- 
der our plan. For free brochures, write Sy 
Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 


16 


PRODUCTS: DEVELOPED & PRODUCED __ 
Manufacturing capacity and engineering skills 


available for production and development of 
molded, extruded or dipped rubber products. 
Any size, shape, quantity. From design to 
finished products. Specializing in the un- 
usual, the difficult. 75 years experience lick- 
ing all types of rubber problems for all types 
of industry. Specialties Division, Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contai hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1. Buy- 
ers Digest. 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 





SO Acres, R.R. siding ana ali utilities, 20 
minutes from midtown New York, Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, any type heavy or 
light industry, good transportation, low taxes, 
labor available, $7,500/acre. BO-7910, Busi- 
ness Week. 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
nvestor you should have our free folder 
What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


Working Capital available for qualified com- 
panies. Will purchase your land, buildings, 
equipment, etc for cash and lease back 
Will also purchase and lease new assets and 
equipment needed 
1200 W 


Nationwide Leasing Corp., 
9 St. Cleveland 13, O. MAin 1-2945 


Your Products Made in Europe! Well estab- 
shed Belgian firm offers extensive precision 
mechanical, electrical and electronic manu- 
facturing facilities. Leon G. Rucquoi & As- 
vciates, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York New York. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased, Payments Re- 
duced, Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ng and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Canada, Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 


All the natural advantages of rich 
resources, excellent market location 
and willing workers can be yours ina 
Plenti- 
| ful power, fuel and fine transportation 
= mean low-cost operation for manu- 
3 facturers ; 
i) For full information and confidential 

te plant location assistance write: West 
“i Virginia Iladustrial and Publicity 
”\ Commission, Room 10, State Capitol, 


yh Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
“rv 
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income Distribution by Levels 


1947-1957 








Percent 


Higher and Spread More Evenly 


Incomes last year showed a much 
evener distribution than in 1947. The 
average income of families and indi- 
viduals reached an all-time high of 
$6,130, compared with $5,910 in 1956 
and $4,130 in 1947. But the decade’s 
gain of approximately 50% shrinks to 
about 20°, after adjusting for the 
change in purchasing power. 

The rise has shifted families 
higher-income levels. ‘The 


into 
number of 


Vacancy Rates 


Percent of all Dwelling Units 
40 ™ 


Northeast 


Dote: Dept. of Commerce. 


families in the less-than-S4,000 bracket 
dropped from 28.2-million in 1947 to 
19.4-million in 1957. About 37% of all 
families are in this group, compared 
with 63% in 1947. This group earned 
14% of the income in 1957; in 1947 it 
earned 35% 

In the same period, the number of 
families with incomes above $4,000 
more than doubled—from 16.5-million 
to 34.1-million. 


North Central 


More “For Rent’ and ‘For Sale’ 


Apartment and house hunters had a 
wider range of choice in the first quarter 
of 1958 compared with a year ago. The 
vacancy rate for available dwelling units 
icross the nation rose to 2.8% from 
2.5% in the fourth quarter of 1957, 
according to the most recent sample 
survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Census. Both “for rent” and “for sale’’ 


vacant dwelling units showed a rise. 

The sharp rise this vear is due prin- 
cipally to gains in available dwelling 
units in the north central states and in 
the South. The available vacancy rate 
in the Northeast continued to be lower 
than elsewhere in the nation. In the 
West, available vacancy rates changed 
only slightly from a vear ago. 
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PARTIAL LIST 
OF PRODUCTS OF 
DIVISION OF 
CALUMET & HECLA 


URANIUM 


ALUMINUM TUBES 
AND SHAPES 


COPPER OXIDE 
VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT 
CAPILLARY TUBE 

REFINED COPPER 

VENEER 

GRINDING BALLS 
PULPWOOD 


CONDENSER TUBE 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 
WOOD DEFIBRATION CHIPS 


COPPER WATER TUBE 


How to grow 
skate wheels 
in the 

north woods 


Despite all the wonderful new materials now avail- 
able, it seems that good old hard maple still makes 
the best wheels for rink skates. These wheels with- 
stand wear amazingly well, maintain an even tread 


and are somewhat less slippery than other woods. 


Top quality skate wheels are made from selected 
hard maple grown in the Goodman forests of North- 
ern Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. This tough, 
close grained wood is thoroughly seasoned, carefully 
kiln-dried, cut into blocks and shipped to the skate 
manufacturer for finishing. From the thousands of 
Goodman acres come basswood, birch, maple, elm, 
white pine, hemlock, balsam, spruce and cedar. And 
it is all produced under a carefully organized plan 
of selective logging . . . another example of the fore- 
sightedness and sound management typical of all 


divisions of Calumet & Hecla. 


Calumeta. 
@ Hecla,tnc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Calumet Division In Canada: Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limited 
Uranium Division Wolverine Tube Division 
Goodman Lumber Division Canada Vulcanizer & Equipment Limited 
Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 
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This new Olin, Indiana, cellophane plant covers more than 5 acres under one roof. 


How New York Central helped Olin Mathieson develop 
655-acre site for new cellophane plant 


Wuen A sive was being considered for a 
new cellophane plant, New York Central 
provided factual and complete information 
on several desirable sites. 


A location in Kern, Indiana (later renamed 
Olin) met the specific requirements for a 
cellophane plant. New York Central’s Plant 
Site Consultants, working with plant-site 
engineers and local community leaders, as- 
sembled a 655-acre site . . . conducted land 
evaluation and labor availability analyses .. . 
designed and built needed spur line track into 
the “world’s most modern cellophane plant.” 


We have several additional plant sites from 


s 
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20 to over 500 acres in or nearby the Cov- 
ington, Ind.-Danville, Ill. area. Hundreds of 
other “Central” plant site locations are avail- 
able on the modern water-level route of the 
New York Central. 


What New York Central was able to do to 
develop a location for Olin Mathieson Corp., 
its Plant Site Consultants can do for you. 
Let New York Central be your source of 
reference in locating a plant site to meet 
your needs. 

Write to: Arthur E. Baylis, Vice-President, 
Department C, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, ona 
strictly confidential basis, 
are available without 
charge 

Plant-site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type 
of operation. 

We assemble the necessary 
acreage. 

Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction in many 
ways. 


Large or small, there’s a “‘Central’’ location on the modern 
11,000-mile rail network of the New York Central System that 
meets your plant-site requirements. 











In Research 


Pounding the Earth With Tons of Rock 
Helps Hunt for Mineral Deposits 


A new method for more accurate detection of mineral 
deposits—by pounding on the earth with tons of rock— 
has been proposed by Thomas Gold and Donald H. 
Menzel of Harvard. 

The scientists told an American Geophysical meeting 
in Washington that the pounding would set up vibra- 
tions that in extreme cases could be picked up by re- 
ceivers half a world away. Even with pickups at much 
shorter distances, the new method would permit far 
more accurate measuring of the waves than is possible 
with the present seismic prospecting by the use of ex- 
plosives, where the range for checking “bounces” is very 
limited. - 

The Gold-Menzel system is based on a mechanical 
vibrator, which drives a shaking platform loaded with 
anywhere from a few tons of rock to several hundred 
tons, depending on the desired range of check. The 
hammering on the ground would produce seismic sig- 
nals at frequencies from 10 to 100 per second. In inter- 
preting the signals, the receivers would be equipped with 
a new “phase-sensitive integrating technique” permitting 
the operator to ignore any random earth vibrations that 
might be mixed in with those set up by the transmitter. 


It Takes a Quick Look to Detect 
Where New Element 102 Has Been 


Scientists at the University of California Radiation 
Laboratery have confirmed many theories of atomic en- 
ergy by identifying the presence of an isotope of the 
long-sought element 102. Like all elements beyond 
uranium (No. 92 in the Periodic Table), No. 102 must 
be formed synthetically, and its remarkably short half- 
life of 3 sec. makes it also difficult to identify. 

The California work parallels that done last year 
at Harwell, England; Argonne National Laboratories, 
Chicago, and the Nobel Institute in Stockholm, Sweden, 
by an international team of scientists. But it was able 
to go a step further by using the universitv’s $68-million 
electron-volt Heavy Linear Accelerator (HILAC), com- 
pleted last year with AEC funds (BW—May4’57,p94). 

Element 102 was synthesized by depositing a thin 
layer of another synthetic element, curium (element 96), 
on a strip of nickel foil and placing the foil in a con 
tainer of helium gas in an intense beam of carbon-12 
nuclei driven by HILAC. As each curium atom cap 
tured a carbon nucleus, a new nucleus was formed, four 
neutrons coming off. Each new nucleus flew off to a 
metal strip that carried a strong negative charge. 

As the 102 atoms decaved in seconds to atoms of 
fermium (element 100), the fermium was in turn at- 
tracted to another plate of foil, which was chemically 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 


@ P. 170 Joint Medical-Industry Project Is 
Well on Way to Developing Artificial Heart. 





analyzed to prove the presence of fermium and, hence, 
the previous presence of element 102. 


RCA’s Latest Traffic Control Device 
Tells Speeders to Sin No More 


Drivers going a bit faster than the posted limit are 
startled to see a “Slower Please” sign flashing as they 
enter the grounds of the Princeton (N.J.) research cen- 
ter of Radio Corp. of America. 

The road is a segment of the “electronic highway of 
tomorrow.” Electronic loops, buried in the paving, are 
hooked to transistorized detector units that measure 
the speed of each passing car, and then flash their 
warning to the errant driver. 

The new system is a transistorized version of the 
electronic vehicle control system that RCA demon- 
strated last year at Lincoln, Neb. There, cars were guided 
automatically along the road, with electronic signals con: 
trolling brakes and steering wheel. 

At Princeton, the goal is to establish the practicability 
of using electronics for finding out whether speed limits 
are realistic, or for studying driver habits. 

Theoretically, in the complete control system, the 
passage Of one car over the electronic loops would set 
up signals that would be fed back into the automatic 
controls of following cars, or would actuate roadside 
warning devices. 


Teaching Radios to Pick Out Signals 


From Babble on Crowded Airwaves 


Can radio receivers be trained to focus on one sound 
among many, the way the human ear can tune in on 
a fainter, more distant conversation at a party? ‘lwo 
Air Force scientists, Irwin Pollack and J. M. Pickett, 
reported on their findings last week at the Acoustical 
Society of America meeting in Washington. 

This problem in acoustics is to find out how a person 
can hear and understand the more distant speech, despite 
nearer louder interference. Pollack and Pickett have 
tentatively decided that the listener can “cut through” 
distracting noise by unconsciously tuning both ears to 
the exact frequency range of the speaker’s voice. The 
next step is to apply this technique, electronically, to 
radio receivers that must operate where the airwaves 
are crowded. 

In another paper, researchers from Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology reported 98‘ success with a new 
computer that can recognize and record spoken numbers 
despite differences between male and female voices, re 
gional accents. It’s a step on the way to developing 
machines that can transcribe the voice. 
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SIX. SIDED HEART (shown in cross-section, side, and top views) will use five magnetic pumps, attached to five sides, for heart action. Sixt 
side has tubes for blood flow (with spikes to hold blood vessels, as drawn at lower left), and wires to connect to outside battery or curren 


Medicine and Industry Team-Urp 


Cleveland Clinic and Thompson Products, working to- 
gether, are well on way to developing a successful heart pump; 
before they can substitute it for real thing, there are a host 
of medical problems to be solved involving effect on body. 


l’or centuries the primary concern of 
medical science has been to find the 
ind cures of disease. Medical 
research seldom strolled far from this 
path of interest. Recently, however, a 
new area of research has become in 
creasingly important to medical men 
the function of bodily organs, and the 
duplication — of functions by 
artificial means 

With this growing interest in dupli 
cating the functions of the body has 
come a whole new set of technical 
problems. Since many of these new 
problems are mechanical, electrical, or 


Causes 


these 
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chemical, they approach more closely 


to the usual problems of industrial re- 
search than to those of medical science. 
This shift in medicine is slowly bring- 
ing about a wedding between the indus- 
trial scientist, working with his ma- 
chines and motors, and the medical 
scientist, more familiar with the 
human body. 
¢ Call for a Helpmate—Such a marriage 
of industry and medicine can be seen in 
a project to develop an artificial heart, 
now under way at the Cleveland Clinic, 
a private medical center in the Ohio 
city. Dr. Willem Kolff, head of the 


Clinic’s Dept. of Artificial Organs, now 
envisions an artificial heart that will be 
placed inside the body to substitute 
for a natura! heart too damaged for 
surgical repair. As now conceived it 
would operate, roughly, along the lines 
depicted in the drawings above. 
Before such an artificial heart can 
ever be placed inside a human to pro- 
long his life, however, it is necessary 
to develop a mechanical or electrical 
pump small enough to fit the human 
chest cavity but strong enough to dup- 
licate the heart’s action. And _ that’s 
where medicine has to call on industry 
for help. Development work on such a 
pump is being done by Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, and one of 
its retired engineers, $. Harry Norton 
(picture). 
¢ Pump Man—Norton retired from 
Thompson in 1955 as chief engineer, 
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DESIGNER of pump for artificial heart—S. Harry Norton, retired 
Thompson Products engineer—draws the sketches shown at left. 
Norton, who considered medicine before he chose engineering, 
jumped at chance to work on heart pump when Dr. Willem 
Kolft of Cleveland Clinic called on Thompson Products for help 
in developing an artificial heart that could take the place in human 


body of a real one too damaged for repair. 


il transfers pressure evenly from pumps to plastic ventricles. 
astic valves regulate blood flow, and plastic sack covers pump. 


Dromises an Artificial Heart 


but has retained a consulting connec- 
tion with the company. When Thomp- 
son was called in to help on the heart 
project, its director of research, ‘Theo 
dore R. Thoren, asked Norton if he 
wanted to try developing a pump to 
replace the human heart. Norton 
jumped at the idea and has been spend- 
ing a large percentage of his time 
since January, 1957, on it 


l. Why an Artificial Heart? 


As is the with most industrial 
help for medical research, however, the 
marriage between Thompson and the 
Cleveland Clinic was not an easy one 
for Cupid to arrange. Kolff knew early 
in his study what he needed, but it 
wasn’t easv to find someone who could 
help solve the problem. 
¢ Emergency Need—I'rom earlier work 


Case 
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on the heart-lung machines now used 
to carrv on the work of these organs 
temporarily, during surgery, Dr. Kolff 
became interested in the possibilities 
of permanently replacing a heart that 
could no longer function 

Doctors using the heart-lung ma 
chines during operations have often felt 
helpless as they watched a patient die 
when his own heart was unable to re 
assume the burden of work following 
an otherwise successful operation 
¢ First Attempt—Kolff first worked on 
a heart pump with Laddie L. Hercik, 
former vice-president and general man 
ager of Hill Acme Co., Cleveland ma 
chine tool manufacturer—a logical move 
Hercik had previously made 
components for the heart-lung ma 
chines used by the clinic. 

Working with Kolff and his assistant, 
Dr. Tetsuzo Akutsu, Hercik 


because 


made a 


that 
March to keep 


successfully used last 
a dog alive for two 
hours after the dog’s heart had been 
replaced with a plastic one. 

(his pump is too large for success- 
ful inside the body. It did indi 
cate, however, that the doctor and his 
scientific on the 
right track 


pump Was 


use 


researchers were 


ll. Finding the Right Mate 


Thompson Products got into the proj- 
ect when Kolff struck upon the idea 
that the fuel pump of a truck might 
approximate an answecrt to his need for 
a small pump with reliable, high-vol 
ume operation 

lirst, Kolff contacted White Motor 
Co. to ask advice on getting truck fuel 
pumps experiments. White 
furnished a couple of pumps from stock, 


for his 
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THE 


APE 


OF THE 
FUTURE 
IS HARD 
TO PREDICT 


Change is inevitable—in finance as 

in fashions. Your money requirements 
vary with the seasons and the 
economic picture. 


Here’s how many manufacturers and 
distributors are obtaining the 

extra working capital they need in 
this period of transition. They are 
borrowing money on inventory 
secured by Douglas-Guardian field 
warehouse receipts. These 

receipts — backed by our reputation 
and integrity and your merchandise 
are prime security for a loan 


from your bank or lending agency. 


For complete information, mail 


the coupon. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


Please have your representative call us for an appointment. 
Send us information on Field Warehousing 


individual's Name 
Company Name 


Address 
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and advised about other companies 
that might give assistance. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. furnished a 
pump, as did the Eclipse Machine Div. 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. The Aviation 
Gas Turbine Div. of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. assigned an engineer to 
develop a pump design that would 
meet the doctor's need for pumping 
five liters per minute—the ordinary truck 
pump only pumps about one liter per 
minute. 
¢ New One Needed—Using the many 
standard model pumps, Kolff pumped 
both blood and saline solution (which 
approximates blood in many of its phys- 
ical characteristics). 

The most important thing he learned 
was that automotive fuel pumps work 
in an opposite way to the action of 
the human heart. 

Car fuel pumps conventionally use 
a strong electromagnetic stroke to suck 
fuel into the pump. Magnets in the 
pump are continually charged and dis 
charged; when they are charged, a force 
is exerted toward the pump, and this 
sucks the fuels awav from the fuel tank 
into the pump. To get the fuel from 
the pump into the engine, only a 
weaker spring stroke is needed. 

In the heart, the reverse is the case. 
Onlv a weak suction stroke is needed 
to get blood into the heart, but a very 
strong pressure stroke is required to 
send it out through the body. 

At this point, Kolff was sure he 
would need to have his own design. 

In seeking a laboratory to work on 
his problem, Kolff set two major re- 
quirements. He wanted a company ex- 
perienced in pump developments, and 
he preferred one in Cleveland. 
¢ Quick Decision—Kolff called Dr. 
Thoren at Thompson, and invited him 
to visit the clinic’s laboratorv. Before 
Thoren arrived for the appointment, 
Kolff prepared for a “hard sell’’—medical 
and industrial researchers don’t alwavs 
speak the same language. He set up his 
array of pumps, connected to plastic 
tubes and pumping saline solution. 

But Thoren was sold immediately. 
He approved Thompson work on the 
project without even consulting his 
superiors. The decision, he felt, was en- 
tirely within the range of the com- 
pany’s policy of assisting in worthwhile 
community projects. 

The decision wasn’t entirely altruis- 
tic, either. Thoren saw an opportunity 
for Thompson to get experience in a 
new field—that of medical equipment. 


Ill. Designing The Pump 


Engineer Norton, called on to help, 
started with the idea of a magnetic 
pump—the kind used in the truck fuel 
pumps—but reversing the stroke. This 
is still the basis of the present designs, 
even though he has changed many parts 
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Does your product 
need special protection? 


ORCHIDS TO BEMIS for the double protection its polyethylene- 
lined Multiwall Bag gives to “Orchid Bark’’—used in potting 
delicate orchid plants. Flexible packaging keeps moisture in, water 
out ... keeps the precisely balanced qualities of the bark in “‘as 
packed” condition. Lucky for the orchids . . . and orchid growers. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 





BANG! The laminated textile of this Bemis Bang Bag protects its 
highly explosive contents from damage . . . waterproof, it protects 
the bang! from going fzzzzzzzz. If you have a product that 
requires really special protection, why not tax Bemis’ flexibility? 
That’s a kind of taxing we like . . . and thrive on. 


Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. 

Write: Product Development, 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 





With National Supply on the team... 
they don’t have to depend on the weather! 


Hockey games like this one never 


need be postponed because of warm 
weather . . . for the ice is frozen by 
a refrigerant that circulates through 
thousands of feet of Spang steel pipe. 
The ductility, durability, strength, 
weldability and low first-cost of steel 
pipe make it so desirable for rink 
use that today more rinks are piped 
with it than by any other material. 
And each year sees more and more 
of the country’s major ice skating 
rinks equipped with Spang steel pipe 
one of the products of National 
Supply. 
Produced by our Spang-Chalfant 
Division, Spang welded steel pipe is 


made in a plant that is an outgrowth 
of the oldest operating pipe mill in 
the United States. The complete 
Spang line includes welded and seam- 
less pipe, electrical conduit, electrical 
metallic tubing, and underfloor elec- 
trical duct. These, like all National 
Supply products, have one thing in 
common... an old-fashioned pride 
in good workmanship that covers 
every phase of production from de- 
sign to final inspection, that makes 
every worker a self-appointed in- 
spector, and that has taught users 
to expect something extra, in service 
and satisfaction, from every National 
Supply product. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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since he began work over a year ago. 
The current model, for which magnets 
are now being made at Thompson, is 
the six-sided box, about 4 in. in diam- 
eter, that is shown in the drawings on 
pages 170-171. Five of the sides serve 
as supports for diaphragms and mag- 
netic pumps. From the sixth side four 
tubes will protrude for connection to 
the main inlet and outlet tubes from 
the heart. 

Two tubes will be connected to each 
of the two plastic sacks serving as ven- 
tricles—a small one to each to allow 
blood to flow into the artificial ven- 
tricles, and a larger one to handle the 
higher pressure blood as it flows from 
the artificial heart. 

Oil will be used in the artificial heart 
to transfer the pressure evenly from the 
five pumps to the ventricle sacks. It is 
hoped that the oil will also help transfer 
heat generated by the pumps to the 
blood stream, so that it mav be dis- 
persed through the body. 
¢ Tests and Changes—A working model 
of the pump as now designed is nearing 
completion and may be tested soon. 
Even if it works, however, the end of 
the research project is still not near. 

After the working pump is successful, 

efforts will be made to reduce the size. 
The present design is still larger than 
the human heart it must ultimately re- 
place if it is to perform its basic func- 
tion. Norton already has ideas on de- 
creasing the size. 
e External Power—When the pump is 
developed and operating, it is still as- 
sumed that external power sources and 
control will be needed. Present plans 
picture two wires emerging from the 
chest cavity and connected to external 
transistorized controls. How big the 
outside package will be will depend on 
future battery developments, and on 
how long the machine must function 
without another source of power. 

If the patient can be plugged into a 
source of electric current most of the 
time, so he will only need a short bat- 
tery reserve, then the package will, of 
course, be small. But if he desires to 
go a dav or two, or even longer, on 
battery power, the external elements 
will be much more cumbersome. Under 
any circumstances, it is unlikely that the 
wearer of an artificial heart will be able 
to move about normally. 


IV. Fringe Problems 


When Norton completes a successful 
pump, Kolff will still have a whole 
family of medical problems to solve— 
such questions as: 

What will such a machine do to the 
body’s nervous system? Can a. system 
be provided to increase the flow of 
blood when a person works? How can 
the artificial heart be safely and quickly 
attached to the arteries it serves? Will 
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Honeywell’s DATAmatic 1000 


brings new reliability 


to business data processing 


Record-breaking speeds and capacity plus the flexibility to 
handle a wide range of business applications are the trade- 
marks of Honeywell’s extraordinary DATAmatic 1000. 


Rightiy so. 


Yet, managements seeing DATAmatic 1000 in action for the 
first time are often more impressed by a less dramatic feature of 
the System — its rock-ribbed reliability. 


Methods men experienced in electronic data processing know 
that the greatest thief of time and money is the minutes or 
hours lost in reprocessing parts of files, necessary because of 
recording or reading errors. Almost every such error can be 
traced to imperfections in the tape recording surface, caused by 
wear and tear or particles of dirt. 


Honeywell engineers tackled this problem from several direc- 
tions. First, they developed a totally new ‘“‘frequency modula- 
tion”’ recording technique which enables DATAmatic 1000 to 
read correctly even seriously weakened signals. Conventional 
systems would either misinterpret these signals or miss them 
altogether. 


Secondly, they built a tape transport mechanism in which 
the tape is literally carried by air in a vacuum system. There 
are no pinch rollers to cause abrasion or dust embedment. The 
recording surface is touched only when information is elec- 
tronically read or recorded. 

Finally, the tape is wider and stronger. Each reel holds far 
more information, hence requires less handling. 

Improved magnetic recording is but one of the many ways 
in which Honeywell engineers have achieved exceptional relia- 
bility throughout the DATAmatic 1000 System. It is further 
reason why consideration of any business data processing pro- 
gram is incomplete without the facts on DATAmatic 1000. 

Our applications engineers will be glad to discuss your re- 
quirements. Write for details to Walter W. Finke, President, 
DATAmatic Division, Dept. B5, Newton Highlands 61, 
Massachusetts. 


Honeywell 


iH) DATAmatic 
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Now is the time 


“The trouble with businessmen today is that they 
lose faith in themselves, and in the methods of 
management which they have always found effec- 
tive, when the economic skies are foreboding. They 
pay too much attention to politics, and ascribe too 
much wisdom to politicians in these times. Await- 
ing magic prescriptions from government, they 
neglect their own enterprises. Marketing methods 
deteriorate for lack of enthusiasm. 

“T am convinced that this is the principal 
reason why declines in business activity are pro- 
longed. As soon as businessmen stop looking to 
government to do the entire job and get back to 
work themselves, the storm is over.” 


JAMES H. McGRAW 
July, 1935 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





for all good men- 


Although the late James H. McGraw, founder of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, spoke during a far more serious 
economic downturn, his statement is equally valid now. 
There is a more than adequate opportunity today for positive 
thinking and constructive action. 


Here are some facts on today’s economy that bear repetition: 
. Liquid assets of individuals are close to $375 billion. 


. Employment has increased by 20 million since 1939. 


. Industry is carrying out more than $8 billion of research 
and development work... up 125% from 1953. 


. Capital investment per production-worker stands at a 
record $16,000. 


. About $430 billion worth of goods and services will be 
produced in the U.S. this year. 
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MANAGEMENT’S JOB IS TO 
MAKE A PROFIT! 


Why burden yourself and your executives with the countless details of an unpro- 
ductive department—the purchase and care of your trucks? 

Leasing your trucks the “NATIONAL” way doesn’t cost, it pays. That’s because 
you immediately have top executive time available for the profit-making depart- 
ments of your firm. 

You add truck experts to your staff, but not to your payroll. You gain both exec- 
utive time and capital. 

Plan now to lease a CHEVROLET or other fine truck from the NATIONAL firm in 
your area. For the name and facts about truckleasing write: 


® 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-5, * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SIGNATURE IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 
BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN MATERIALS MOVEMENT, 
FITS ALL PRODUCTION LINES, LARGE OR SMALL! 
Souther Screw's new bulk packing answers your tong- 
time need for a conveniently sized industrial package that 
can be handled easily by one man without the use of 
power equipment, and is equally ideal tor mechanized 

mass handling or storage through palletization 


Based on the new pallet and carton system, standard 
packing quantities for each item have been established 
For complete information, write on company tetterhead 
for chart BP-i, to Southern Screw Company, Box 1360 


Statesville. N 


wood Sgr ep acine seems «wu e tasone FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
se MTA New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


FULL REFUND IF LOST OR STOLEN 
BACKED BY THE FINST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


SCREW COMPANY 
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the bod try to reject this strange 
object placed inside it? 

A list of the new problems is almost 
endless. There’s a lug road of research 
ahead before the artificial heart can be 
adopted for human use. 

Norton, not content with the chal- 
lenge of the pump itself, has already 
started work on some of these fringe 
problems. He has -suggested using 
“quick connect” system to join the ar- 
tificial heart to the arteries. He pictures 
the tubes protruding from the artificial 
crgan as being covered with a series of 
sharp, minute spikes, like hooks on a 
fish line (drawings, page 170). 

An artery slipped over a tube with 
these reversed spikes would be impaled 
rapidly and permanently. 

Scientists at other companies have 
been called in to help with other prob 
lems. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. is 
working on special plastics that might 
be used for the ventricle sacks and as 
a covering for the entire pump. An ex- 
ternal covering will be needed to keep 
the pump from injuring other organs. 


V. Medicine and Industry 
Dr. Kolff is naturally highly pleased 


with the assistance he has received from 
industry. He is hopeful that this will 
lead to greater assistance from many 
other companies for his work and that 
of other doctors in similar projects—for, 
he savs, “there is much more they can 
do.” There is a tremendous potential 
—both financially and developmentalh 
—in the merger of the interests of med 
icine and industri 

Other leading medical researchers 
have expressed the opinion that the 
block to greater help from industry 1: 
the lack of better communication bc 
tween the medical researcher and _ thi 
industrial scientist. Not everv medical 
researcher has the sales abilitv and fore 
sight of Kolff, and not everv one i 
able to call in an industry director of 
research and show him an experiment 
that immediately wins his approval 

A few companies, such as Dow Corn 
ing Corp., have a man assigned full 
time to help the medical profession in 
its research problems. But others often 
refer medical scientists to their medical 
departments—and “when that  hap- 
pens,” savs Kolff, “it’s a sure way to the 
demise of the project.” 

Industrial scientists working on 
Kolff’s artificial heart will be able to 
allay anv fears that medical research 
will be difficult for industrial research 
scientists “‘to stomach.” John D 
Grigsby, a design engineer and physicist 
for Thompson, who is working on the 
magnet design for Norton’s heart pump, 
gives a typical reaction. According to 
Grigsby, “the project caused a first 
shock,” but “after you get over that, 
it’s just another problem.” END 
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THE TREND 





Facing New Tests Abroad 


This week U.S. foreign policy is being severely 
tested in three areas—by the mob attack on Vice- 
President Nixon in Caracas, by the insurrection in 
Lebanon against the pro-Western government, and 
by the threat to democratic government in France 
that is coming from the French army in Algiers. 
Washington clearly faces some tough decisions about 
American policies in Latin America, in the Middle 
East, and in the French-Algerian dispute (page 38). 

In addition, Washington also faces a new situa- 
tion with respect to summit negotiations with Mos- 
cow. For in Caracas and Lebanon there is ample 
evidence of Soviet intervention—in an effort to 
expose American weakness and thus drive us to 
accept a summit meeting on Soviet terms 

Given this new tough Soviet policy, it is fortunate 
that the Atlantic Alliance has just closed ranks 
on the summit issue, thanks largely to Washington’s 
stubborn refusal to be stampeded into a summit 
meeting. That fact was demonstrated last week at a 
meeting of the NATO Council in Copenhagen. At 
this session all the NATO governments stood firmly 
with the U.S. in a hardheaded approach to the sum- 
mit. The West would welcome such a conference, 
said the NATO communique—but only if Moscow 
is ready for genuine negotiations on the basic issues 
dividing East and West. 

At the moment when NATO was taking this stand, 
there were signs of dissension in the Communist 
camp. On the one hand, an open split developed 
between the Kremlin and the Tito government of 
Yugoslavia. On the other hand, there were reports 
that Nikita Khrushchev’s personal position might 
not be so strong as it looked two months ago. 

Whatever the outcome of these latest develop- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain (and of Moscow’s 
intervention in Venezuela and Lebanon), they surely 
demonstrate one thing that we and our allies should 
never forget—the importance of holding to our prin- 
ciples, regardless of the winds that blow from the 
East. There have been strong voices raised in the 
West for making a deal with the Kremlin at almost 
any price. We must do this, the argument goes, lest 
Khrushchev’s peaceful coexistence policy be re- 
placed by a new version of Stalinism. This is out- 
right appeasement, of course. And it would afford 
no guarantee whatsoever either that Khrushchev 
would stay in power or that, if he did, his future 
policies would be reasonable. 

The only sensible course for the West is to stick 
by its guns on basic issues such as arms control and 
German reunification. We can’t sweep these issues 
under the rug to achieve a momentary glow in East- 
West relations. To do so would be simply to encour- 
age the further expansion of Communism. 
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This is the position that Secretary of State Dulles 
has taken—in the face of strong European criticism 
—ever since Moscow started beating the drums for a 
summit conference. Now Dulles has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his European colleagues con- 
cede that he has been right. 

This vindication of Dulles can be attributed partly 
to the clumsy way in which Moscow rejected the 
U.S. appeal to the United Nations for an Arctic 
inspection zone. But even more it is due to Dulles’ 
determination not to be stampeded. He has con- 
sistently taken the position that real security for 
the U.S. and its allies can be achieved only if we 
stand firm on principle and back up that stand with 
the kind of military strength that Moscow respects. 


Cry for Help 


For almost a year now, spokesmen for the rail- 
road industry have been warning Congress that they 
were headed full throttle for financial disaster. Last 
week, the warnings took on a note of deadly serious- 
ness that carries even more conviction than panic. 

Pres. Patrick McGinnis of the Boston & Maine 
told a Congressional committee: “I speak for seven 
shaky railroads, and I can tell you that unless we 
get aid from Congress—this year, not next—we will 
go under.” 

Looking back over the sad history of the rails in 
the past 30 years, it is easy to see the things that 
should have been done to avoid this crisis. There 
is blame to spare for rail management, for the 
government, and for the public. 

Looking ahead, it is a good deal harder to see what 
can and should be done now. 

One thing is clear, however: The shaky roads 
must not be forced to go through the bankruptcy 
wringer to get the relief they need. It would be out- 
right folly to risk at this moment the shock to all 
business that a succession of rail bankruptcies would 
produce. 

There is only one thing to do now and that is to 
throw the strength of the federal government's 
credit behind the tottering roads. This could be 
done either by guaranteeing loans to them, or— 
perhaps more efficiently—by establishing a new 
version of the old Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
make outright advances to them. 

In other words, what we need now is a rescue 
operation, pure and simple. Then, after the rescue, 
we will have to face the fact that the country needs 
a complete overhaul of its basic transportation 
policy. That won’t be an easy task, but it will be far 
easier if it is not complicated by having some of the 
nation’s key roads plunged into bankruptcy. 
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B. E. U. works...to hold your best people 


B. E.U. gives you a sound new method of keeping your top-notch 
employees with your company. We developed Better Employee 
Understanding of group benefits out of long research and experience 
because the need for it was real and great. B. E. U. is ours alone 
can be yours if you write to us: Connecticut General Life Insurance 


Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance Pension Plans Health | Accident | Life 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL qc=5 

















And these are only a few of the ever-increasing uses for 
super-tough ARMADILLO and steel-backed ARMAPLATE 
rubber sheeting. The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man— 
recommends them as incomparable abrasion-fighters. For 
they refuse to cut, tear, gouge or dent. They shrug off the 
attacks of acid. corrosion and heat. In fact, they ve been 


known to outlast heavy steel 12 to 1. 


How can you use these phenomenal materials? Their 
application is almost limitless—for they’re available in a 


wide variety of sizes and thicknesses. They're easily fabri- 


ARMADILLO and ARMAPLATE by 
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WHAT NEW USE FOR RUBBER DO YOU SEE HERE ? 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
ARMADILLO CHUTE LINING 
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A Tire-tread stock of extreme thickness 
resists abrasion, corrosion and impact 


B Fabric backing of one or two plies 
available. Can also be vulcanized to 
metal backing, when required 


cated. ARMAPLATE. for example. can be sawed, sheared, 
rolled. bent. pune hed. bolted—even tack-welded. For the 
rest of the story. contact the G.T.M. through your Goodyear 
Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Division. Akron 16. Ohio. 

It’s smart to do business with your Goodyear Distributor. He 
can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat 
Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber sup- 
plies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” 


or “Rubber Products.” 


tM rhe Gowlyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akr Ohio 
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